How  to  retire  in  comfort  at  your  present  age 


w  hon  buNinesM  (or  pleasure)  brings  you  to 
Manhattan,  you’ll  find  there’s  no  better  place  than 
Hotel  Pennsylvania  to  retire  to — and  retire  in. 
Spacious,  utterly  comfortable  rooms  are  designed 
to  let  you  relax.  And  they’re  equipped  with  thos«* 
famous  ai<ls  to  happy  retiring,  Statler  beds. 


But  let’s  not  overemphasize  retiring,  for  Hotel 
Pennsylvania  has  many  another  inducement  to  offer 
you.  For  example,  the  goo<l  service  and  delicious 
footl  in  the  Coffee  Shop — breakfast  for  as  little 
as  35tf.  Then  .  .  . 


When  you  start  your  rounds,  you’ll  see  how  Hotel 
Pennsvlvania’s  unlteatahle  l«M'ation  gives  you  a 


hmd  start:  you’ll  ivaik  to  most  of  the  places  on  your 
list.  And  if  you  must  take  a  subway  or  bus.  they’re 
as  handy  as  all  get  out.  After  your  day’s  work, 
you’ll  esj>ecially  enjoy  dinner  in  the  gay  Cafe  Kouge 
where  a  top-notch  orchestra  plays  for  dancing — 
with  no  cover  charge. 


Bates?  As  little  as  <13.50.  whether  you’re 
16  or  60.  In  the  warm  months,  you  can  get  a  r<x)m 
that’s  luxuriously  air-conditioned  for  only  slightly 
more!  And  even  at  the  minimum  rate,  you’re  assured 
of  the  same  courteous  and  efficient  service  as  though 
you  had  taken  our  magnificent  State  Suite.  Remem- 
l>er — it’s  an  honoreci  |jolicv  of  Hotel  Pennsylvania 
to  guarantee  your  satisfaction.  Have  you  tried 
Hotel  Pennsylvania  lately? 
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two  pages,  full  color,  just  as  it  will  appear  December  1  to  do  a  smashing  selling 
job  in  your  city.  Remember  .  .  .  more  than  7  out  of  10  shoppers  already  say 
they  look  for  the  Cannon  label  whenever  they  buy  towels.  And  this  is  only  the 
beginning!  Turn  the  page  to  see  more  of  Cannon’s  sweeping  Christmas  program. 
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1.  Viaw  looking  into  Millinory 
toction  of  ■.  Siogol  Company, 
Dotroit,  Mich.  3.  Hosiory  soc- 
Hon  of  Dalton's,  Baton  Rougo, 
La.  Both  storos  plonnod  cmd 
oquippod  by  “Grand  Rapids.” 


Th«  Coupon  or  a  request  on  your  Letterhead  will  bring  a  representative,  or  further  information  by  mol 


Grand  Rapids  Store  Equipment  Company 

Grand  Rapids.  Michigan 

Send  a  copy  of  your  booklet.  Eye  Appaal. 

Send  Booklet  “Selling  With  Light” _ 

Have  representative  call  when  in  vicinity... 


STORE  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 


Main  Offieos  and  Faetarlas,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan— Portland,  Oregon 
>hd  Lae  Angalss.  Calif.  •  Llopnsad  Factory,  San  Franoiseo,  Calif. 
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SIMPLIFICATION— IT  IS  IMPORTANT! 

N  the  January  issue  of  The  Bulletin 
we  presented  an  article  entitled  "Simpli¬ 
fication— It  May  Be  Important”.  Already 
it  has  become  important. 

If  you  do  not  remember  that  article  we 
suggest  you  dig  out  the  January  issue  and 
read  it  again.  In  it  we  told  you  that  if,  and 
as,  the  national  emergency  developed  further 
you  would  hear  a  cry  from  Washington  for 
the  simplification  of  merchandise  types  and 
lines.  We  suggested  then  that  whether  or 
not  the  government  ever  called  for  simpli- 
cation  it  would  be  a  beneficial  thing  for  re¬ 
tailers  themselves. 

Xow  the  government  is  calling  for  simpli¬ 
fication  of  merchandise! 

The  reason  is  easy  to  see.  As  the  defense 
effort  cuts  into  the  materials,  the  machine 
•  capacity  and  the  labor  available  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  consumer  goods,  it  will  be  possible 
to  increase  the  amount  of  goods  produced 
if  we  do  not  have  to  split  our  production  up 
among  too  many  different  patterns,  colors, 
sizes  and  types. 

Donald  M.  Nelson,  of  O.P.M.,  has  sounded 
the  government’s  call  for  simplification  and 
that  call  should  be  answered  without  delay. 

Like  other  men  in  important  posts  in  the 
Defense  effort  Mr.  Nelson  prefers  that  busi¬ 
ness  itself  should  do  these  jobs  and  that  what 
business  must  do  because  of  the  emergency 
shall  not  have  to  be  dictated  by  men  in 
government. 


^'our  Association  has  been  at  work  on  sim¬ 
plification  for  some  time  and  has  held  two 
important  meetings,  one  on  cosmetics  and 
the  other  on  blankets.  In  the  case  of  cos¬ 
metics  we  called  together  a  number  of  im¬ 
portant  buyers  and  discussed  the  problem. 
There  was  unanimous  agreement  that  cos¬ 
metic  lines  are  too  large  and  carry  too  many 
duplications.  It  would  be  better  to  eliminate 
some  of  these  duplications. 

Following  that  meeting  of  buyers,  we  got 
in  touch  with  the  association  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers  and  explained  the  idea  and  asked 
for  cooperation.  We  were  assured  that  co¬ 
operation  would  be  forthcoming  but  some 
hitch  apparently  has  occurred  and  the  manu¬ 
facturers  have  not  yet  met  with  us. 

More  recently  we  held  a  meeting  with  a 
few  prominent  blanket  manufacturers  and  a 
number  of  retail  merchandisers  of  such 
goods.  Here  again  there  was  unanimous 

o  o 

agreement  that  a  reasonable  application  of 
the  principles  of  simplification  would  be 
beneficial  to  all  concerned.  Tentative  sug¬ 
gestions  were  made  and  we  look  forward  to 
a  further  meeting  at  an  early  date. 

We  recite  these  facts  merely  to  let  you 
know  that  simplification  is  an  important  step 
in  National  Defense  and  to  prepare  you  for 
what  is  coming. 

Donald  Nelson,  a  few  days  ago,  told  a  few 
of  us  in  a  small  meeting  that  he  believed  sim¬ 
plification  to  be  extremely  impiortant  and 
necessary  but  he  desired  to  make  it  plain 
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that  he  was  not  in  favor  of  standardization 
of  merchandise,  merely  simplification. 

This  concerns  the  future  of  your  business. 
It  is  coming  and  it  is  not  something  for  you 
to  vote  uf)on.  It  is  not  something  you  can 
take  or  leave.  You  are  going  to  have  to  take 
it  and  your  public  is  going  to  have  to  take  it. 

In  Germany  we  are  told  the  people  are 
uniformed.  We  do  not  want  our  public  uni¬ 
formed  but  in  order  to  insure  that  there  may 
be  enough  goods  to  meet  consumer  needs  it 
is  going  to  be  necessary  to  drop  out  things 
which  can  be  done  without  in  order  that 
productive  capacity  may  be  concentrated  on 
the  more  important  things. 

You  can  cooperate  in  this  program  of  sim¬ 
plification  if  you  will  write  and  tell  us  in 
connection  with  your  merchandise  lines 
W'here  the  greatest  duplications  occur  and 
what  sizes,  colors,  types,  etc.,  could  just  as 
well  be  dropped  during  this  emergency. 

Meanwhile  our  work  will  continue  and 
you  will  presently  be  hearing  from  us  with 
a  request  for  your  opinions  and  your  help. 

PRICE  CONTROL  IS  HERE! 

IF  you  are  w'atching  events  as  they  develop, 
it  seems  as  though  you  cannot  mistake 
the  intention  of  the  federal  government 
to  prevent  prices  getting  out  of  hand. 

Thus  far,  Leon  Henderson  has  been  polite 
in  his  messages  to  manufacturers  in  various 
industries  when  it  has  been  necessary  to  warn 
them  against  rapidly  rising  prices.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  should  be  apparent  that  within  the 
velvet  glove  there  is  an  iron  hand— the  hand 
of  government  in  an  emergency  mood. 

In  so  far  as  consumer  goods  are  concerned, 
first  came  the  announcement  of  a  price  ceil¬ 
ing  on  combed  cotton  yarns.  Unfortunately 
the  cotton  manufacturers  did  not  seem  to 
realize  the  seriousness  of  the  situation.  Prices 
did  not  react  as  they  were  expected  to  and 
now  we  have  had  the  news  that  a  price  ceil¬ 
ing  is  to  be  placed  on  grey  goods.  No  one 
can  say  that  Mr.  Henderson  has  acted  too 
quickly. 

As  this  is  being  written  we  have  just 


learned  that  Leon  Henderson  has  sent  letters 
to  furniture  manufacturers  and  to  refrigera¬ 
tor  manufacturers  warning  them  not  to  make 
any  further  price  increases  without  first  con¬ 
sulting  his  office. 

In  that  same  letter  he  has  spoken  out 
decisively  against  the  taking  of  orders  on  an 
“open  price”  basis  and  has  said  that  it  is 
better  for  manufacturers  to  refuse  to  accept 
the  order  of  any  customer  which  they  are 
unsure  of  their  ability  to  fill. 

If  the  world  were  not  at  war;  if  our  own 
nation  were  not  face-to-face  with  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  active  participation  in  that  war— 
you,  as  a  retailer,  might  take  merely  an  acade¬ 
mic  interest  in  these  things.  But  the  world 
is  at  war,  the  situation  becomes  more  difficult 
with  each  passing  moment  and,  more  and 
more,  we  must  realize  from  what  is  going  on 
how  little  an  individual  and  an  individual’s 
rights  really  mean  today. 

Here  in  this  land  of  freedom  the  indivi¬ 
dual  through  generations  has  established  his 
importance  and  the  importance  of  his  “in¬ 
alienable  rights”.  Really  there  are  no  such 
things  as  “inalienable  rights”  except  as  a 
condition  of  thought  is  generally  accepted. 

In  the  United  States  we  have  chosen  to  think 
of  individuals  and  individual  rights  as  some¬ 
thing  reflecting  a  natural  dignity  to  which 
every  person  under  our  form  of  government 
is  entitled. 

If  this  republic  is  forced  to  enter  the  con¬ 
flict  those  presumably  “inalienable  rights”  of 
the  individual  will  have  to  be  laid  away  in  • 
moth  balls  with  the  fond  hope  that  at  some 
happier  time  they  may  be  taken  out  and 
resumed. 

Consider  the  young  men  who  have  been 
taken  from  their  homes  and  their  natural 
interests  and  ambitions,  put  in  uniform  and 
held  subject  to  the  orders  of  government  as 
to  whether  or  not  they  must  go  forth  and  lay 
down  their  lives.  What  has  happened  to  their 
"inalienable  rights”? 

With  such  things  today  dominating  our 
national  life  is  it  reasonable  to  assume  that 
the  government  is  likely  to  flinch  from  con¬ 
trolling  such  slight  things  as  the  (juestion  of 
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what  the  prices  shall  be  at  which  manufac¬ 
turers  and  retailers  may  sell  merchandise? 

It  is  probably  the  greatest  of  all  evidences 
of  our  inherent  democracy  that  business  men 
have  been  allowed  so  largely  to  control  their 
own  actions  up  to  this  point. 

The  question  now  is— can  American  busi- 
uess  men  be  further  trusted  to  control  their 
ou'ti  actions?  We  think  they  can,  but  it  is 
going  to  be  necessary  to  prove  that  they  can! 

How'  are  w'e  going  to  prove  it?  That  proof 
will  be  evidenced  in  only  one  way.  It  must 
come  from  business  men  in  the  form  of  their 
own  behavior.  It  will  be  rolled  up  out  of  the 
countless  individual  actions  of  hundreds  of 
thousands,  even  millions,  of  individual  busi¬ 
ness  men.  It  will  not  be  a  matter  of  what  the 
biggest  concerns  do,  or  do  not  do.  Unfortu- 
nately  bigness  is  not  in  itself  an  unfailing 
sign  either  of  intelligence  or  of  decency. 
Neither  does  bigness  necessarily  mean  the 
absence  of  intelligence  and  decency. 

Don’t  get  the  idea  that  because  your  busi¬ 
ness  is  small  it  does  not  make  any  difference 
what  you  do.  Don’t  think  that  because  a  big 
concern  does  something  it  is  all  right  for  vou 
to  do  the  same  thing. 

This  is  a  period  when  your  conscience 
must  be  your  guide. 

You  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  if  you 
rush  into  the  nation’s  markets  and  buy  much 
larger  than  normal  quantities  of  merchandise 
you  will  create  scarcities  and  that  prices  will 
soar.  You  have  been  told  that  the  responsible 
figures  in  government  have  cautioned  us  all 
against  such  methods. 

Perhaps  you  should  be  told  again— as  we 
have  told  you  so  often  in  the  past— that  when 
you  run  up  a  market  in  this  tvay  you  are 
inviting  disaster.  Heavy  orders  at  high  prices 
stimidate  the  much  more  rapid  production  of 
goods.  When  that  phase  has  been  passed, 
what  will  happen  then? 

Will  your  manufacturers  after  such  a  rush 
be  content  to  have  their  plants  idle  while  the 
unusual  quantities  of  goods  are  being  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  public? 

Not  at  all!  They  will  be  mauulacturing 
more  goods  to  compete— probablv  at  lower 


prices— with  the  goods  that  you  have  bought. 

And  to  insure  that  such  will  be  the  case, 
now  comes  the  go\ernment  to  say  to  manu¬ 
facturers— “Your  prices  are  too  high.  You 
must  reduce  them  25  or  30  percent.’’ 

If  that  does  not  immediately  cause  a  smash 
in  the  prices  of  such  goods  it  can  only  be 
because  you  or  someone  else  is  speculatively 
withholding  goods  from  the  market.  In  other 
words,  if  the  manufacturer  has  sold  his  goods 
to  you  before  the  price  ceiling  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  it  means  the  problem  has  become  yours 
instead  of  his.  How'  stupid  for  retailers  to 
have  put  themselves  in  such  |X)sition. 

And  How'  Stupid  are  Some  Manufacturers! 

The  newspapers  tell  us  that  certain  furni¬ 
ture  manufacturers  have  indulged  in  a  ges- 
ture  of  defiance  of  Leon  Henderson  by  greet¬ 
ing  his  letter  telling  them  to  make  no  further 
price  increases  without  conferring  with  him 
by  immediate  price  increases  on  top  of  very 
lecent  former  increases. 

.\t  the  same  time  one  of  the  largest  auto¬ 
mobile  manufacturers  has  refused  to  follow 
his  suggestion  of  cancelling  recent  price  in¬ 
creases. 

In  normal  times  we  should  be  cheering  the 
courage  of  these  manufacturers  but  these  are 
not  normal  times  and  so  we  can  only  marvel 
at  their  stupidity. 

Perhaps  L.eon  Henderson  has  exceeded  his 
statutory  authority.  We  do  not  know.  How¬ 
ever.  this  is  certain— if  Leon  Henderson  and 
the  President  in  back  of  him  do  not  have 
specific  authority  to  do  these  things  it  seems 
certain  it  will  be  a  simple  matter  to  get  it. 

The  C’.ongress  which  cheerfully  votes  young 
men  into  the  military  service,  which  votes 
unending  billions  of  dollars  for  National 
Defense,  is  not  going  to  refuse  to  vote  all 
the  additional  jKnvers  that  the  administration 
wants. 

When  you  see  federal  legislation  which  will 
take  out  of  your  hands  all  control  over  your 
otvn  prices  just  remember  to  drop  a  word  of 
thanks  to  these  manufacturers  who  insist 
U|X)n  being  bound  hand  and  f(X)t  as  a  pre- 
retpiisite  to  c(X)peration, 
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"Would  YOU  call  it  the  buyer's  conscience?" 


•  “Not  exactly.  But  this  National  Type¬ 
writing-Bookkeeping  Machine  keeps  our 
invoice  records  from  going  astray  —  by 
tying  together  our  departmental  purchase 
records,  vouchers  and  payment  checks. 
And  it  cuts  our  accounts-payable  work  to 
a  new  minimum!” 

•  “Minimum  hours,  you  mean?” 

•  “Right.  Work  done  in  less  time  —  with¬ 
out  the  need  for  overtime.  Mighty  impor¬ 
tant  these  days!  And  any  clerk  who  knows 


•  “Double-checked  all  along,  eh?"  \ 

•  ‘Tes,  sir.  And  all  the  features  are  proved 
correct  then  and  there  too.  Front-feed 
carriage,  many  automatic  features,  and 
visible  printing  line  further  assure  speed 
with  accuracy.  You  can  bet  the  machine 
operators  like  it! 

‘Take  my  advice  and  see  this  uptodate 
National  equipment  in  action.  Ring  up 
the  local  National  office  and  arrange  a 
demonstration  at  your  convenience." 


— says  the 

Little-Man-Who-Wants-to-Know 


the  standard  typewriter  and  adding  ma¬ 
chine  keyboards  can  operate  the  machine.” 

•  “What  happens  when  an  invoice 
comes  in?” 


•  “We  post  on  the  machine  —  at  one 
operation  —  both  the  voucher  portion  of 
the  voucher  check  and  the  departmental 
purchase  journal.  Then  when  payments 
are  made,  the  machine  again  prints,  in  one 
operation,  the  check  portion  of  the  voucher 
check  and  the  check  register.” 


ibrDefense! 


By  Hahn 
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a  living  flame  of  leadership  and 
influence.  They  could  dedicate 
themselves  to  speeding  the  defense 
effort  in  every  section  of  the  land. 
The  American  people  are  follow¬ 
ing  their  easy-going  individualistic 
ways,  as  yet  unmindful  of  the  full 
significance  of  the  nation’s  call  to 
arms.  They  must  be  aroused  to 
the  point  where  government  may 
depend  upon  their  full  cooperation 
as  the  need  arises. 

This  situation  gives  retailers  an 
unrivaled  opportunity  to  do  a  job 
for  the  public  good.  .\t  the  same 
time  it  provides  an  opportunity  for 
retailers  to  demonstrate  the  im¬ 
portance  of  retailing.  This  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  being  funneled  into  the 
week  of  September  15  when  the 
National  Retail  Demonstration  will 
take  the  form  of  “Retailers  for 
Defense.” 

Use  Your  Imagination! 

^Vhat  can  retailers  do  for  Na¬ 
tional  Defense?  That  question  is 
being  asked  on  all  sides  and  it 
needs  to  be  answered,  although  the 
possibilities  are  so  numerous  that 
no  complete  answer  is  available. 
AVherever  there  is  job  that  needs 
to  be  done  retailers  can  contribute 


something  to  the  smooth  doing  of 
that  job.  Here  are  a  few  things 
which  retailers  can  do.  A  little 
thought,  a  touch  of  imagination, 
the  use  of  just  a  bit  of  that  re¬ 
sourcefulness  for  which  retailers 
are  so  justly  known,  and  the  possi¬ 
bilities  multiply  and  expand  into 
every  direction.  But  here  are  a  few 
things.  Think  of  others  and  pass 
them  on  to  us  for  general  use. 

Keep  Prices  Down! 

First,  of  course,  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  thing  that  retailers  can  do  is 
to  do  an  increasingly  better  job  in 
their  work  of  serving  the  civilian 
population.  The  morale  of  the 
public  is  directly  related  to  the  cost 
of  living.  The  prices  consumers 
pay  in  retail  stores  largely  deter¬ 
mines  the  cost  of  living.  Hence  it 
is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
morale  of  the  civilian  public  is 
largely  in  the  hands  of  retailers.  If 
retailers  do  all  that  they  can— and 
that  is  a  tremendous  lot— to  insure 
that  prices  shall  not  go  unjustifi¬ 
ably  high,  that  in  itself  is  one  of 
the  most  important  contributions 
that  can  be  made  to  National  De¬ 
fense.  The  observance  of  “Retail¬ 
ers  for  Defense”  will  provide  a 


splendid  opportunity  for  retail 
stores  to  tell  their  public  what  the 
trade  is  doing  to  keep  prices  with¬ 
in  bounds.  .\lso  it  will  be  a  grand 
opportunity  for  governors  and 
mayors  and  other  officials  to  make 
public  statements  of  the  part  which 
retailers  play  in  our  economic 
scheme  and  to  give  just  credit— as 
they  will  be  glad  to  do— to  the  ex¬ 
emplary  way  in  which  the  retailer 
thus  far  has  served  in  the  effort  to 
prevent  a  runaway  price  spiral. 
\\’hen  retailers  cooperate  newspap¬ 
ers  and  all  other  important  factors 
are  glad  to  step  fortvard  and  testify 
for  retailing.  This  is  priceless  as  a 
builder  of  good  will. 

Promote  Defense  Bonds! 

Second— but  also  tremendously 
important— the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  needs  help  in  promoting  the 
sale  of  Defense  Bonds  and  Stamps. 
If  the  retailers  of  this  country 
would  really  apply  themselves  un¬ 
selfishly  and  determinedly  to  the 
job  they  could  sell  out  the  entire 
issue  in  the  week  of  September 
15th.  Could  there  be  any  finer  way 
of  demonstrating  the  power  and 
the  impKjrtance  of  retailing  than  to 
have  every  retail  store  from  the 
smallest  filling  station  to  the  larg¬ 
est  department  store  pounding 
away  to  sell  these  government  obli¬ 
gations  under  the  watchword  of 
“Retailers  for  Defense”? 

Get  Defense-Conscious! 

Third— the  federal  government 
has  consistently  endeatored  to  de¬ 
centralize  the  defense  industries. 
Thanks  to  subcontracts  practically 
every  town  in  the  United  States  is 
in  a  district  tvhere  defense  work  is 
under  way.  Think  how  retailers 
could  cooperate  by  arranging  ex¬ 
hibits  of  things  which  are  being 
made  for  defense  in  their  territory. 

Fete  the  Workers! 

Fourth— what  a  great  thing  it 
would  be  if  during  Retailers  for 
Defense  W’eek  the  retail  community 
should  give  a  dinner  and  invite  as 
honored  guests  representatives  of 
the  labor  in  the  defense  industries. 
Not  the  management  but  men  and 
women  chosen  from  the  ranks  of 
labor.  It  would  give  defense  labor 
a  new  vision  of,  the  importance  of 
the  work  labor  is  doing.  It  would 
{Continued  on  page  90) 


These  Are  the  Leaders  of 

NATIONAL  RETAIL 

DEMONSTRATION: 

Chairman 

Honorary  Chairman 

Benjami.n  H.  Namm 

Donald  M.  Nelson 

The  Namm  Store 

Director  of  Purchases,  O.P.M. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Regional  Chairmen 

Zone  1: 

Zone  2: 

Edward  N.  Allen 

William  H.  Hager 

Sage-.\llen  &  Company 

Hager  &  Bro. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

l.ancaster.  Pa. 

Zone  3: 

Zone  4: 

J.  P.  Ali.en 

H.  Kenneth  Taylor 

J.  P.  Allen  &  Co. 

John  Taylor  Dry  Goods  Co. 

.\tlanta,  Ga. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Zone  5: 

H.  C.  Nelson  . 

J.  W.  Robinson  Co. 

Los  .\ngeles.  Cal. 
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Mid-Year  Convention  Studies  Effects  of 
Defense  Efforts  on  Buying  and  Selling 

Prevention  of  undue  price  increases  seen  as  retailers’ 
most  pressing  duty  and  NRDGA  Directors  offer 
detailed  suggestions  .  to  guide  store  price  policies 


An  increasingly  serious  store 
employment  situation;  mer¬ 
chandise  priority  restrictions, 
potential  shortages  and  substitutes; 
effective  customer  complaint  con¬ 
trol;  answers  to  budgeting  prob¬ 
lems;  and  the  impact  of  the  defense 
economy  on  retail  credit  selling, 
were  among  the  more  important 
issues  discussed  last  month  by  lead¬ 
ers  in  the  retail  field,  the  universi¬ 
ties,  and  the  government  at  the 
Mid-Year  Convention  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion  in  Chicago. 

Through  the  entire  convention 
the  dangers  of  an  inflationary  price 
trend  occupied  much  of  the  think¬ 
ing  of  store  owners  and  officials,  de¬ 
partment  heads  and  delegates  gen¬ 
erally.  It  became  increasingly  mani¬ 
fest  as  the  convention  progressed 
that  organized  retailers,  through 
their  Association,  are  determined 
to  combat  with  redoubled  efforts, 
all  questionable  price  increases,  and 
by  so  doing  prevent  anything  ap¬ 
proaching  a  runaway  market— and 
the  devastating  results  such  a  nega¬ 
tive  development  would  inevitably 
bring  about. 

Directors  Act 

This  determination  crystalized 
when  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
N.R.D.G.A.  met  on  the  third  day  of 
the  convention.  At  the  close  of  this 
meeting  the  following  statement 
was  issued: 

"In  view  of  the  grave  emergency 
which  now  exists  in  the  affairs  of 
the  nation  and  its  citizens,  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  be¬ 
lieving  that  it  will  be  the  determi¬ 
nation  of  American  business  to  sup¬ 
port  in  every  possible  way  the  de¬ 
fense  efforts  of  the  Government,  ex¬ 
tends  the  coop>eration  of  the  Asso- 


By  Edward  S.  Hoyt 

ciation  to  our  Government  and  to 
all  business  groups  which  will 
wholeheartedly  endeavor  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  solution  of  those  difficult 
problems  which  attend  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  establishing  the  invincibili¬ 
ty  of  our  defenses. 

“In  this  situation  we  recognize 
that  among  the  dangers  which  must 
be  avoided  are  the  possibilities  of 
inflation  through  a  too-rapidly  ris¬ 
ing  price  level  and  the  distress 
which  runaway  prices  may  bring 
to  large  sections  of  the  public. 

“In  the  endeavor  to  prevent  such 
a  condition  we  urge  that  retailers 
observe  and  direct  their  store 
policies  in  accordance  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  suggestions: 

1.  Retailers  should  continue  and 
should  re-double  their  efforts 
to  prevent  unnecessary  and 
unjustifiable  price  increases. 

2.  All  retailers  are  urged  to  report 
promptly  to  the  headquarters 
of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  all  un¬ 
reasonable  price  increases, 
changes  of  established  terms  of 
sale  or  other  conditions  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  in¬ 
creasing  prices. 

3.  In  exp>ectation  of  increasing 
volume,  retailers  are  emphati¬ 
cally  advised  against  attempts 
to  increase  retail  margins  and 
mark-ups  in  the  coming  season. 

4.  Increases  in  volume  sales  may, 
in  fact,  permit  the  retailer  to 
maintain  necessary  profit  mar¬ 
gins  with  some  diminution  of 
established  mark-up  percent¬ 
ages,  and  wherever  this  is  f>ossi- 
ble,  retailers  are  urged  to  follow 
this  course. 

5.  The  Board  desires  to  point  out 
the  necessity  for  sharp  and 
effective  expense  control  meth¬ 


ods  in  retail  stores,  to  the  end 
that  increasing  operating  costs 
may  not  constitute  a  barrier  to 
the  successful  effort  to  keep 
prices  down. 

6.  Retailers  also  should  be  warned 
against  the  inflationary  influ¬ 
ence  which  is  produced  from 
efforts  to  place  orders  for  un¬ 
usual  quantities  of  merchandise 
long  in  advance  of  customary 
practice,  or  to  place  orders  at 
open  prices. 

Such  commitments  invariably 
result  in  higher  prices,  appar¬ 
ent  scarcities  and  hold  serious 
financial  dangers  to  retailers 
themselves. 

Appeal  For  Action 

In  a  strong  appeal  to  all  business 
groups  to  accept  cheerfully  their 
several  obligations  in  helping  to 
preserve  safe  and  sound  price  con¬ 
ditions  during  the  present  emer¬ 
gency,  Lew  Hahn,  general  manager 
of  the  Association,  said  that  it 
seemed  to  him  that  urgent  and 
mounting  problems,  all  over  the 
world,  invite  the  query  .  .  .  “What 
Are  You  Going  To  Do  About  It?” 
—which  was  the  title  of  his  talk  at 
the  general  session,  on  the  evening 
of  June  2. 

He  recounted  the  stand  taken  by 
organized  retailers  in  September, 
1939,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  present 
war;  the  consistent  and  broad  steps 
taken  by  the  Association  to  keep  ris¬ 
ing  prices  in  check.  He  warned  of 
the  distor»^ed  and  unfair  situation 
that  developed  in  the  last  war,  when 
prices  got  completely  out  of  hand, 
and  retailers  were,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  made  the  victims  of  an 
aroused  public  through  the  notori¬ 
ous  “buyers’  strikes”. 

(Continued  on  page  14) 
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(Continued  from  page  13) 

A  runaway  price  situation  now 
might  touch  off  the  spark  of  un¬ 
restrained  and  dreaded  inflation, 
and  Mr.  Hahn  felt  that  by  the  same 
reasoning  that  “the  burned  child 
dreads  the  fire”,  so  retailers  are 
aroused  to  the  dangers  that  brought 
about  the  business  tragedies  of  a 
generation  ago. 

It  is  up  to  retailers  to  “tighten 
up”  in  their  buying  policies,  for 
their  own  interests  as  well  as  those 
of  the  country  at  large.  They  must 
resist  the  hammering  barrage  of 
those  manufacturers  who  have 
harp>ed  on  approaching  scarcities 
and  resultant  price  increases,  and 
he  concluded  with  the  admoni¬ 
tion  .  .  . 

“You  must  do  something  about 
it.” 

Opportunity  in  Emergency 

At  this  same  general  session, 
Frank  M.  Mayfield,  president  of  the 
Association  and  of  Scruggs-Vander- 
voort-Barney,  Inc.,  insisted  that  the 
present  crisis  carries  with  it  both 
danger  and  opportunity;  that  pri¬ 
orities,  price  controls  and  rationing 
are  accepted  facts  made  necessary 
by  the  demands  of  speedy  national 
defense,  but  that  they  are  not  the 
American  way  and  should  be 
abandoned  just  as  soon  as  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  war  permit. 

“For  the  first  time  in  many 
decades,”  said  Mr.  Mayfield,  “re¬ 
tailing  has  merited  and  is  occupying 
a  high  position  in  relation  to 
Government  and  industry.  Every 
enlightened  retailer  takes  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  the  consumer’s  interest  is 
his  own.  Our  obligation  is  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  consumer  in  this  crisis.” 

Fuller’s  Warning 

Declaring  that  the  cost  of  manu¬ 
facturing  has  increased  18  per  cent 
since  this  war  began,  but  that  manu¬ 
facturers  have  increased  the  average 
price  of  finished  products  only  9.6 
per  cent,  Walter  D.  Fuller,  president 
of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  speaking  at  the 
Wednesday  night  dinner,  added 
that  “retailers  likewise  have  ab¬ 
sorbed  a  considerable  portion  of 
higher  costs”,  and  that  it  would  be 
a  “wise  move  for  both  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  retailers  to  let  the  public 


know  and  understand  this  in  no 
uncertain  terms.” 

Retailer’s  Role 

Benjamin  H.  Namm,  president 
of  The  Namm  Store,  Brooklyn,  and 
National  Chairman  of  the  1941 
National  Retail  Demonstration, 
outlined  the  retailer’s  role  in  the 
present  national  emergency.  After 
describing  the  importance  of  retail¬ 
ing,  its  size,  the  service  it  renders 
and  the  self-regulation  that  it  prac¬ 
tices,  particularly  with  respect  to 
the  control  of  unwarranted  price 
increases,  Mr.  Namm  added  that 
“during  1941  we  must  perform  an 
additional  function  that  is  of  the 
utmost  importance.  We  must  de¬ 
fine  and  then  express  in  language 
so  clear  that  all  may  know  and  un¬ 
derstand,  the  Retailer’s  Role  in 
National  Defense." 

It  must  be  remembered,  he  con¬ 
tinued,  that  “in  these  days  of  vicious 
propaganda  and  subversive  influ¬ 
ences,  it  is  not  enough  merely  to 
serve  the  public.  We  must  also  in¬ 
form  the  public.  We  must  tell  them 
w'hat  we  are  doing  and  why.  If  we 
are  to  function  as  purchasing  agents 
for  the  public,  we  must  render  an 
account  of  our  stewardship.” 

Retail  Employment  Situation 

One  of  the  worst  problems  facing 
retail  stores  today  is  the  increasing 
tightness  of  the  employment  market, 
and  on  this  subject  George  V. 
Sheridan,  executive  director  of  the 
Ohio  State  Council  of  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants,  speaking  at  the  first  session 
of  the  convention— a  meeting  of  the 
Management  and  Smaller  Stores 
groups— said  that  “without  the 
slightest  desire  to  be  an  alarmist  or 
to  add  to  the  many  other  disturbing 
worries  which  today  face  the  opera¬ 
tor  of  a  retail  business,  I  want  to 
warn  you  that  the  retail  industry 
in  this  country,  and  particularly  in 
the  industrial  States,  is  facing  the 
most  difficult  employee  retention 
problem  in  the  history  of  the 
trade. 

“No  matter  w'here  he  is  located 
and  no  matter  what  his  immediate 
employment  situation  may  be,  the 
merchant  who  neglects  to  study  this 
rapidly  developing  problem  with 
relation  to  his  own  business  is 
headed  for  real  trouble.” 


And  Helena  Fitzsimmons,  of 
Sears  Roebuck  &  Co.,  stressed  the 
fact  that  while  the  training  prob¬ 
lem  in  stores  is  acute,  it  is  “fortu¬ 
nate  that  major  executives  and  in 
most  instances  junior  executives,  are 
still  at  their  old  posts,  to  be  counted 
on  with  the  members  of  the  per¬ 
sonnel  department,  to  form  the 
training  staff.” 


F.  O.  G.  A.  Program 


Albert  M.  Post,  executive  director 
of  the  Fashion  Originators  Guild, 
frankly  admitted  that  he  had  found 
much  confusion  and  some  disap¬ 
pointment  “when  tve  indicated  that 
our  new  program  woidd  be  based 
upon  design-patents”,  but  added 
that  the  Guild  is  “presently  advo¬ 
cating  patenting,  so  that  there  shall 
be  a  legally  approved  background 
and  limit  upon  which  a  further  co¬ 
operative  effort  can  be  based.” 


Price  Control 


Wartime  price  control  was  the 
subject  of  an  informative  address 
delivered  at  a  Controllers’  Congress 
session  by  Dr.  Julius  Hirsch,  former 
head  of  the  German  Price  Control 
Board  and  State  Secretary  for  Eco¬ 
nomics  (prior  to  the  present  re¬ 
gime)  ,  and  since  1933  Professor  of 
Marketing  at  the  Copenhagen  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Commerce. 

“The  task  in  Europe”,  he  said, 
“is  to  ration  the  scarcity,  while 
America’s  task  is  and  remains  to 
organize  the  abundance.  As  far  as 
I  can  see,”  he  continued,  “general 
price  freezing  cannot  be  made  effec¬ 
tive  in  the  American  business  life 
of  today.  It  is  very  unlikely  that  a 
general  wage  freezing  could  be  real¬ 
ly  enforced  in  the  United  States. 
In  Germany  such  general  price 
freezing  was  enormously  facilitated 
by  the  fact  that  for  more  than 
twenty  years  practicallv  all  wages 
and  salaries  were  fixed  in  ‘classes' 
or  ‘tariffs’  which  had  been  estab¬ 
lished  through  collective  bargain¬ 
ing.” 

Speaking  on  “The  Impact  of  the 
Defense  Economy  in  Retail  Credit 
Selling”,  Dr.  Nathaniel  H.  Engle, 
Advisor  on  Distribution,  Office  of 
Price  .Administration  and  Civilian 
Supply,  said  that  consumer  credit  is 
a  necessity  in  modern  retailing,  and 
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that  increased  employment  inevi¬ 
tably  means  more  credit  eligibles. 

Wool  Labeling 

In  introducing  the  subject  of 
Wool  Labeling,  at  a  joint  session. 
Lew  Hahn,  briefly  outlined  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  new  legislation  and  ex¬ 
plained  some  of  the  more  difficult 
problems  its  enforcement  may  de¬ 
velop. 

He  added,  however,  that  “while  it 
involves  some  difficulties  in  the  be¬ 
ginning.  it  is  gradually  going  to 
make  for  better  storekeeping;  for 
better  goodwill;  and  for  a  sounder 
basis  for  all  right-thinking  merchan¬ 
dise  operation.” 

Henry  Miller,  director  of  Trade 
Practice  Conferences  on  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  also  addressed 
the  convention  on  the  subject  of  the 
wool  labeling  law.  Speaking  of  the 
retailer’s  problem  of  handling  un¬ 
labeled  stock  purchased  before  the 
law  was  enacted,  Mr.  Miller  said: 

“There  are,  of  course,  many  ways 
in  which  a  retailer  may  market  his 
pre-existing  stock  without  coming 
into  conflict  w'ith  the  mandatory 
provisions  of  the  law.  First,  he  may 
dispose  of  such  merchandise  before 
the  Act  becomes  effective,  and  he 
has  had  nine  months,  since  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  law,  in  which  to  do 
that.  Secondly,  he  may  see  to  it  in 
selling  such  old  merchandise  after 
the  effective  date  that  his  sales  are 
made  outside  the  channels  of  such 
‘commerce’  defined  in  the  Act. 
namely,  interstate  commerce  in 
general.  Third,  he  can  label  the 
merchandise  and  sell  it  in  full  con¬ 
formity  not  only  with  the  manda¬ 
tory  provisions,  but  also  in  keeping 
with  the  general  policy  of  letting  the 
consumer  know  what  he  is  buying. 
1  shall  hereafter  refer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  how  one  may  safely  classify 
the  woolen  fibers  for  purposes  of 
such  labeling.” 

On  the  question  of  the  use  of  the 
retailer’s  name  on  the  labels,  Mr. 
Miller  explained: 

“•■kt  the  request  of  retail  repre¬ 
sentatives  and  of  manufacturers, 
the  Commission  has  given  much 
study  to  the  problem  of  working 
out  some  rule  whereby  the  retailer’s 
name  may  be  used  without  that  of 
{Continued  on  page  94) 
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NRDGA  Divisional  Elections 


CONTROLLERS’  CONGRESS 

Chairman,  Ben  Black,  The  Wm.  Hengerer  Co.,  Buffalo 

First  Vice-Chairman,  R.  W.  Van  Horn,  J.  Goldsmith  &  Sons, 
Memphis 

Second  Vice-Chairman,  John  W.  Long,  The  Anderson  New'comb 
Co.,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Bernard  Brown,  Lit  Brothers,  Philadelphia 

Directors:  C.  L.  Tilley,  O’Connor,  Moffatt  &  Co.,  San  Francisco; 
Hugo  Kuechenmeister,  Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Milwaukee; 

J.  R.  Allen,  E.  M.  Scarbrough  &  Sons,  Austin,  Texas; 
Hector  Suyker,  Kresge  Department  Store,  Inc.,  Newark; 
A.  P.  Wlliams,  Mandel  Brothers,  Chicago;  T.  C.  Sperry, 
The  Lamson  Bros.  Co.,  Toledo. 

STORE  MANAGEMENT  GROUP 

Chairman,  S.  J.  Fosdick,  Boggs  &  Buhl,  Pittsburgh 

First  Vice-Chairman,  William  Haine,  Sage  Allen  &  Co.,  Hartford 

CREDIT  MANAGEMENT  DIVISION 

Chairman,  J.  D.  Kemper,  Mandel  Brothers,  Chicago 

First  Vice-Chairman,  Charles  H.  Dicken,  Mabley  &:  Carew  Co., 
Cincinnati 

Second  Vice-Chairman,  C.  Ray  Cook,  Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Milwaukee 

Secretary-Treasurer,  F.  J.  Fitzpatrick,  Kresge  Department  Store, 
Inc.,  Newark 

Directors:  Jos.  Gronauer,  J.  Goldsmith  &  Sons,  Memphis;  C.  D. 
Seaman,  Almy  Bigelow  &  Washburn,  Salem,  Mass.;  F.  A. 
Whitten,  John  .A.  Brown  Company,  Oklahoma  City;  G. 
Don  Smith,  Henry  Morgan  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada. 
John  W.  ^VATERFALL,  ^Volf  &  Dessauer,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind., 
and  H.  G.  Godfrey,  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  Detroit, 
were  re-elected. 

TRAFFIC  GROUP 

Chairman,  Arthur  D.  Bibbs,  The  Halle  Brothers  Co.,  Cleveland 
Secretary,  Ed.  Reynolds,  Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Company,  Chicago 

Directors:  J.  P.  Moran,  National  Department  Stores,  Netv  York 
City;  E.  D.  Hussey,  Jordan  Marsh  Company,  Boston: 
Barney  Meltzer,  Allied  Stores  Corporation,  New  York 
City;  Max  Rothkugel,  Lit  Brothers,  Philadelphia;  J.  E. 
Griffith,  The  Fair,  Chicago. 

DELIVERY  GROUP 

Chairman,  John  .Ackerman,  Kresge  Department  Store,  Inc., 
Newark 

Vice-Chairman,  .A.  O.  Henzler,  Retail  Delivery  Co.,  St.  Paul 
Secretaiy,  Bertram  Meyer,  United  Parcel  Service 

Directors:  C.  J.  Murphy,  Madigan  Brothers,  Chicago;  Lester  P. 
Snyder,  Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney,  Inc.,  St.  Louis;  C.  E. 
Norberg,  The  Dayton  Co.,  Minneapolis:  W.  L.  Lillie, 
Lasalle  &  Koch,  Toledo. 
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M.O.R.  and  Harvard  Report  Show  Earnings 
Up  With  Volume  Increase 


Expense  ratio  dropped  by  .06%  with  a  6%  increase  in  volume. 
Rise  in  wholesale  prices  did  not  go  far  enough  in  1940  to  affect 
gross  margin  adversely,  this  figure  actually  showing  an  increase 
of  .01%  in  the  M.  O.  R.  figures.  Stores  serving  lower  income 
groups  reported  highest  volume  increases.  Both  reports  urge 
rigid  expense  control  by  dollars,  not  percentages,  for  coming  year. 


Departmental  High-Spots  from  the  M.  O.  R. 


An  improvement  in  net  of>erat- 
ing  results  of  7/10  of  1  p>er 
cent,  for  1940,  this  being 
made  possible  by  a  gain  of  1/10  of 
1  p)er  cent  in  gross  margin  and  a 
decline  of  6/10  of  1  jier  cent  in 
expense,  is  disclosed  in  “Depart¬ 
mental  Merchandising  and  Operat¬ 
ing  Results”,  just  published  by  the 
Controllers’  Congress  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

Among  the  first  interpretations 
and  observations  concerning  the 
study,  presented  by  H.  I.  Kleinhaus, 
general  manager  of  the  Controllers' 
Congress,  appears  the  following: 

“The  effect  of  increased  purchas¬ 
ing  power  (produced  by  an  accele¬ 
rating  defense  program)  brought  a 
volume  gain  of  6%  over  1939  to  the 
larger  department  and  apparel 
specialty  stores  rep>orting  to  this 
study.  Smaller  stores  drawing  a 
larger  prop)ortion  of  their  patronage 
from  the  lower  salary  and  wage 
earner  groups,  showed  a  gain  of 
8%.” 

Concerning  the  decreased  ex¬ 
pense  ratio,  Mr.  Kleinhaus  ob- 
services  that  it  “was  influenced 
largely  by  increased  volume  rather 
than  accomplished  by  more  rigid 
exp>ense  control,”  and  added,  “this 
supposition  is  strengthened  by  the 
fact  that  the  exf>ense  item  showing 
the  greatest  decrease  was  Occu¬ 
pancy,  principally  a  fixed  expense 
for  most  stores.” 


Apparel  Division 

Only  two  departments  in  this 
division  failed  to  earn  a  profit  in 
1940— Women’s  and  Misses’  Better 
Dresses,  and  Girls’  Wear.  In  con¬ 
trast  to  the  loss  incurred  by  the 
former  department  (1.6%),  Inex¬ 
pensive  Dresses  registered  a  profit 
ratio  of  3.3%  of  sales.  Markdowns 
in  the  Better  Dress  Department  were 
almost  double  those  of  the  Inex¬ 
pensive  Dress  Department,  and  so, 
despite  the  much  greater  markon 
of  Better  Dresses,  the  gross  margin 
derived  by  Inexpensive  Dresses  was 
larger. 

The  Men’s  Clothing  Department 
earned  a  small  profit— 0.8%  of  sales 
in  1940,  after  three  preceding  years 
of  unprofitable  operation.  Total 
expense  for  the  men’s  clothing  de¬ 
partment  was  not  high,  33.1%— due 
in  part  to  the  department’s  high 
average  sale  and  superior  sales  yield 
per  square  foot  compared  to  the 
average  department. 

The  Boys’  Wear  Department 
failed  by  the  narrow  margin  of  0.4% 
to  cover  operating  costs.  This  de¬ 
partment  in  typical  stores  produced 
1.5%  of  total  store  volume.  Slow 
turnover  and  a  low  sales  yield  per 
square  foot,  $23,  develop>ed  relative¬ 
ly  high  Occupancy  costs  which,  as 
in  previous  years,  caused  total  ex¬ 
pense  to  rise  above  Total  Store, 
whereas  gross  margin  was  below  the 
store  average. 


Corsets,  Millinery 

In  the  Accessories  Division,  Mil¬ 
linery  developed  the  highest  gross 
margin,  and  this  was  followed  by 
corsets.  In  the  case  of  millinery, 
however,  the  advantage  of  a  high 
gross  margin  was  largely  dissipated 
through  high  operating  costs,  and 
in  consequence  the  net  earnings 
ratio  was  less  than  half  that  of  the 
Corset  Department. 

Women’s  Hosiery,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  a  gross  margin  lower  than  that 
of  any  department  in  the  Division, 
and  lower  than  the  store  average, 
was  however,  able  to  earn  a  high 
net  ratio,  8.0%,  by  virtue  of  low 
operating  costs. 

Sales  returns  in  Negligees  were 
16.4%  of  gross  sales,  the  highest 
figure  in  the  Accessories  Division, 
but  despite  this  high  return,  the 
department  incurred  total  expense 
of  only  33.0%  of  sales.  It  may  be 
assumed,  Mr.  Kleinhaus  points  out, 
that  the  relatively  high  average  sale 
figures— $3.80  for  Spring  and  $5.22 
for  Fall— constituted  factors  offset¬ 
ting  the  cost  of  the  high  returns  of 
this  department. 

Home  Furnishings  Division 

Separation  of  the  classification 
of  previous  years.  Furniture  and 
Bedding,  into  two  sections,  (1) 
Mattresses,  Springs  and  Studio 
Beds  and  (2)  Other  Furniture  and 
Beds  p)ointed  up  some  striking 
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differences  in  margins  and  operat¬ 
ing  expenses  of  the  two  sections. 
Mattresses,  Springs  and  Studio  Beds 
showed  a  profit  of  7.3,  placing  it 
among  the  ten  most  profitable  de¬ 
partments  of  the  stores.  Other  Fur¬ 
niture  and  Beds  showed  an  operat¬ 
ing  loss  of  3.9%. 

China  and  Glassware  was  classed 
as  a  profitable  department  for  the 
first  time  since  the  M.  O.  R.  series 
was  inaugurated  in  1930,  returning 
0.6%.  Other  profit-making  depart¬ 
ments  were  Domestic  Floorcover- 
ings.  Draperies,  Curtains  and  Up¬ 
holstery,  Lamps  and  Shades,  Pic¬ 
tures  and  Mirrors.  The  following 
continued  to  show  a  loss:  Oriental 


Rugs,  Mechanical  Refrigeration. 
Other  Major  Household  Appli¬ 
ances,  Miscellaneous  Housewares 
and  Radios,  Phonographs  and  Re¬ 
cords.  In  all  cases,  however,  the 
losing  departments  showed  im¬ 
provement  over  recent  years. 

Miscellaneous 

The  Toy  Department  failed  to 
return  an  operating  profit  in  1940, 
repeating  its  1939  and  1938  f)er- 
formance,  the  highly  seasonal  char¬ 
acter  of  its  sales  being  one  factor 
which  has  an  adverse  effect. 

Sporting  Goods  and  Cameras 
failed  to  break  a  continuous  record 


of  loss  operations.  A  slow  stock 
turn  rate  combined  with  a  highly 
seasonal  sales  pattern  (about  25% 
of  annual  sales  derived  in  Decem¬ 
ber)  influenced  an  expense  rate  of 
37.0%,  resulting  in  a  loss  of  4.2%. 

The  Luggage  Department  has 
been  profitable  each  year  of  the  last 
few,  a  high  initial  markon  and 
moderate  markdowns  permitting 
the  department  to  enjoy  a  gross 
margin  which  in  1940  exceeded  the 
average  for  the  store  by  about  2%. 

The  Candy  Department  op>erated 
just  on  the  fringe  of  profits  or  losses. 
In  1940  the  gain  was  0.7%  of  sales; 
in  other  years  losses  or  gains  were 
confined  to  less  than  1%. 


Harvard  Report  Declares  Gross  Margin  Is  Due  for  Decline 


OPERATING  Results  of  De¬ 
partment  and  Specialty 
Stores  in  1940,  issued  last 
month  by  the  Harvard  Bureau  of 
Business  Research  under  the  spon¬ 
sorship  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association,  discloses 
that  department  stores  last  year 
achieved  total  sales  averaging  more 
than  6%  above  their  1939  volume. 
Earnings  averaged  nearly  5%  of 
sales,  the  highest  percentage  return 
in  the  last  12  years.  With  the  im¬ 
proved  dollar  volume,  economies 
in  percentage  operating  expense 
were  effected.  At  the  same  time 
gross  margin  rates  remained  at 
substantially  the  same  level  as  in 
1939. 

21st  of  a  Series 

The  report,  written  by  Professor 
Malcolm  P.  McNair,  is  the  21st  in 
the  series  which  was  instituted  in 
1920  as  one  of  the  pioneer  projects 
in  the  intensive  study  of  distribu¬ 
tion  costs.  The  results  for  1940  re¬ 
flect  the  operations  of  429  depart¬ 
ment  stores  and  90  specialty  stores 
representing  approximately  40%  of 
the  estimated  total  United  States 
volume  for  the  trade. 

The  report  provides  detailed 
margin,  expense,  and  profit  data 
for  department  and  specialty  stores 
classified  according  to  size.  With 
the  exception  of  the  very  small 
firms,  department  stores  of  all 
groups  typically  incurred  lower 
operating  expense  percentages  for 
1940  than  for  1939.  The  stores 


with  annual  sales  of  less  than 
$150,000,  which  secured  only  mod¬ 
erate  sales  increases  spent  relative¬ 
ly  more  in  1940  than  in  1939  for 
operating  costs  and  earned  less 
favorable  percentages  on  sales.  For 
each  sales  volume  group  “goal” 
figures  are  presented  summarizing 
the  experience  of  the  most  profit¬ 
able  firms  within  each  group. 

Average  figures  for  several  signi¬ 
ficant  operating  results  are  pro¬ 
vided  for  stores  classified  in  two 
ways,— by  volume  and  by  size  of 
city.  These  data  clearly  indicate 
the  advantageous  position  of  stores 
achieving  large  dollar  volume  in 
cities  of  moderate  size  where  rental 
and  newspaper  advertising  rates 
are  low  and  delivery  costs  are  favor¬ 
able.  The  highest  earnings  in  1940 
w'ere  rep)orted  by  stores  with  sales 
of  $2,000,000— $4,000,000  in  cities 
with  population  of  50,000  to  100,- 
000,  and  stores  with  sales  of  $4,000,- 
000— $10,000,000  in  cities  with 
populations  of  100,000  to  250,000. 

Lower  Expense  Rate  Stressed 

Discussing  the  reasons  for  the 
improved  earnings,  the  summary  of 
the  Rep>ort  says:  “On  the  face  of 
the  operating  statement,  the  im¬ 
proved  earnings  in  1940  stemmed 
directly  from  the  lower  jiercentage 
cost  of  doing  business,  since  be¬ 
tween  1939  and  1940  the  gross 
margin  percentage  remained  prac¬ 
tically  unchanged  at  a  point  just 
short  of  37%  of  sales.  Evidently 
the  wise  policy  of  department  stores 


in  holding  back  retail  price  ad¬ 
vances  did  not  cause  any  damage  to 
the  gross  margin  percentages  up  to 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1940.  Of 
course,  the  wholesale  price  level 
did  not  advance  greatly  during  that 
year.  It  is  only  now,  in  the  middle 
of  1941,  that  the  stage  seems  to  be 
set  for  price  pressures  that  may 
prove  troublesome.  Despite  the 
cushioning  effect  of  price-line  mer¬ 
chandising  with  its  tendency  to 
substitute  quality  changes  for  price 
changes,  it  is  possible  that  1941  will 
show  more  pressure  on  the  gross 
margin  percentage.  Thus,  the  1940 
figure  of  36.9%  may  well  stand  as 
the  peak  of  gross  margin  for  this 
p>eriod. 

Supplies  Expense  Increased 

“The  classification  for  payroll, 
real  estate  costs,  and  advertising 
were  lower  not  only  than  in  1939 
and  in  1938  but  even  than  in  1937. 
Taxes  (exclusive  of  taxes  on  real 
estate  and  the  Federal  income  and 
excess  profits  tax)  were  very  slight 
ly  below  1939  and  1938  in  relation 
to  sales  but  still  above  the  1937 
level.  The  combination  of  supplies 
and  service  purchased  was  the  only 
category  of  expense  which  ad¬ 
vanced  p>ercentage-wise  over  the 
earlier  p)eriod,  a  development 
which  may  well  be  a  reflection  of 
the  increased  tendency  for  stores  to 
contract  for  such  services  as  heat 
and  delivery  instead  of  providing 
them  independently.  To  the  ex- 
(Contmued  on  page  27) 
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The  Job  and  Paying  Habits 

By  P.  D.  Converse 
University  of  Illinois 


A  STUDY  of  occupational  credit 
risks  was  recently  conducted 
by  the  Credit  Management 
Division  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association,  the  Associated 
Credit  Bureaus  of  America,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Business  Research  of  the 
University  of  Illinois.  Question¬ 
naires  were  sent  out  in  the  spring 
of  1941  to  the  membership  of  the 
two  associations  and  the  replies 
were  tabulated  by  the  Bureau  of 
Business  Research.  This  article 
briefly  reports  the  information  con¬ 
tained  in  the  1,331  replies  received. 

The  credit  executives  were  asked 
to  rate  as  good,  fair,  or  poor,  lists 
of  selected  occupations.  Most  of  the 
credit  executives  who  replied  made 
their  ratings  from  their  experience. 
In  some  cases,  they  first  asked  their 
staffs  to  give  their  opinions.  Thus 
a  single  report  may  represent  the 
judgment  of  several  experienced 
men;  in  one  case,  the  judgments  of 
forty-one  men  were  combined  into 
one  report.  A  few  credit  executives 
based  their  reports  on  statistical  an¬ 
alyses  of  a  number  of  accounts.  Each 
rejx)rt  is  presumably  based  on  the 
credit  manager’s  experience  with 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  accounts. 

Reports  were  received  from  the 
48  States,  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Hawaii,  and  Canada.  The  reports 
from  department  stores  were  re¬ 
ceived  through  the  coojjcration  of 
the  N.R.D.G.A.  and  those  from 
credit  bureaus  and  independent 
stores  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Associated  Credit  Bureaus  of 
America. 

Importance  of  Occupation 

Occupation  is  one  of  several  im¬ 
portant  factors  generally  used  by 
credit  executives  in  passing  upon 
applications  for  credit  and  in  setting 
credit  limits.  One  reason  for  the 
widespread  use  of  this  factor  is  that 
the  information  is  so  easily  ascer¬ 
tained.  In  the  great  majority  of 
cases  it  can  be  obtained  directly 
from  the  applicant  or  from  his  refer¬ 
ences  or  friends.  In  this  study  the 


following  question  was  asked: 
“When  a  man  changes  his  occupa¬ 
tion,  does  his  credit  rating  change 
to  that  of  the  new  occupation?”  Of 
the  1,157  replies  to  this  question, 
52  per  cent  said  that  it  changed,  or 
that  it  usually  changed,  or  that  it 
changed  if  the  salary  changed;  43 
per  cent  said  that  it  did  not  change, 
or  that  it  did  not  usually  change; 
and  5  per  cent  gave  indefinite  an¬ 
swers  saying  that  it  did  not  “neces¬ 
sarily”  change  or  that  it  did  not 
“always”  change.  The  indication  is 
that  occupation  is  sufficiently  im¬ 
portant  to  keep  the  credit  man  on 
the  alert  for  changes  in  the  occupa¬ 
tions  of  his  customers. 

What  Occupation  Indicates 

First,  occupation  gives  some  idea 
of  the  size  of  the  applicant's  income. 
Second,  it  furnishes  an  indication 
of  the  regularity  of  income.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  we  know  that  school  teach¬ 
ers  and  city  firemen  have  regular 
incomes  whereas  brick  masons  and 
plumbers  usually  have  irregular  and 
often  seasonal  employment.  Third, 
there  seems  to  be  a  difference  in  the 
character  or  sense  of  responsibility 
of  people  in  certain  occupations. 
One  merchant  remarked:  “Teach¬ 
ers  have  to  be  of  good  moral  fiber 
to  fill  their  jobs.”  On  the  other 
hand,  men  in  several  occupations 
live  each  day  to  the  full,  making  no 
provision  for  the  morrow  and  dis¬ 
playing  little  sense  of  responsibility. 
Fourth,  the  ease  or  difficulty  with 
which  a  man  can  move  from  one 
community  to  another  needs  to  be 
considered.  The  lawyer,  doctor, 
dentist,  or  retailer  who  has  estab¬ 
lished  himself  in  one  community 
cannot  take  his  customers  with  him 
if  he  moves  to  another  city.  Such  a 
move  may  mean  a  considerable  loss 
in  income,  at  least  temporarily.  On 
the  other  hand,  painters,  carpent¬ 
ers,  brick  masons,  waiters,  miners, 
domestic  servants,  farm  laborers, 
plumbers,  factory  workers,  and 
musicians  may  drift  from  town  to 
town  with  no  loss  in  income.  The 


land-owning  farmer  is  more  or  less 
permanently  tied  to  his  community. 
Men  who  stay  in  one  community 
must  have  some  regard  to  paying 
their  bills  if  they  wish  to  continue 
to  receive  credit.  Fifth,  a  loss  of 
income  is  sometimes  involved  in 
changing  employers.  Little  or  no 
increase  in  pay  occurs  as  a  result  of 
seniority  in  unskilled  jobs  and  work 
in  the  building  trades.  On  the 
other  hand,  trainmen,  business 
executives,  chain  store  managers, 
and  many  office  workers  have  se¬ 
cured  their  present  jobs  through 
years  of  work.  To  change  employ¬ 
ers  might  mean  a  considerable  re¬ 
duction  in  pay.  In  such  cases,  they 
are  likely  to  pay  their  bills  in  order 
to  hold  their  jobs. 

Good  Risks 

With  these  factors  in  mind,  let  us 
examine  the  figures  in  the  table. 
Taking  first  the  group  with  ratings 
above  80,  which  are  the  “good”  rat¬ 
ings,  we  find  14  occupations.  Of 
these,  9  are  usually  considered  to 
have  incomes  above  the  average,  but 
3  of  these  have  irregular  incomes. 
Four  of  the  14  occupations  have 
average  or  below  average  incomes, 
but  the  people  in  these  occupations 
usually  have  steady  jobs.  The  steadi¬ 
ness  of  the  job  seems  to  be  fully  as 
important  in  maintaining  a  good 
credit  rating  as  the  amount  of  the 
income.  The  other  class  found  in 
this  top  group  is  that  of  skilled  fac¬ 
tory  workers.  In  some  industries 
these  persons  would  have  irregular 
work,  but  at  the  time  these  data 
were  gathered  in  the  spring  of  1941, 
they  were  steadily  employed. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  office  work¬ 
ers  (clerks,  stenographers,  etc.) , 
school  teachers,  and  retail  sales¬ 
people  in  this  to}>  group.  These 
persons  do  not  have  the  best  in¬ 
comes  but  they  do  have  relatively 
steady  work.  Retail  selling  in  fact 
ranks  among  the  lower  paid  occupa¬ 
tions.  Yet  these  salespeople  seem  to 
have  a  sense  of  responsibility  and 
(Continued  on  page  20) 
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In  pre-estimating  the  paying  habits  of  credit  applicants,  occupation  is 
an  important  factor.  Aside  from  its  obvious  indications  as  to  size 
and  regularity  of  income,  occupation  appears  to  show  definite  corre¬ 
lation  with  the  applicant’s  sense  of  responsibility.  The  opinions  and 
experiences  of  1331  credit  executives  as  to  the  credit  ratings  ot  45 
different  occupations  are  summarized  in  this  report. 


CREDIT  RATINGS  OF  45*  OCCUPATIONS  IN  1941 


Ratings  by 


Occupation 

Average 

All 

Stores 

Independent  | 

Chain  Dept. 

Credit 

Boreans 

DepL  1 

Misc. 

Business  Executives  . 

95.3 

97.8 

92.2 

90.4 

97.1 

Army  Officers  . 

92.2 

98.3 

92.9 

91.2 

90.2 

Oiain  Store  Managers  . 

92.1 

90.7 

91.7 

87.1 

93.3 

93.4 

Skilled  Factory  Workers  . 

89.5 

88.5 

87.8 

84.2 

93.6 

90.4 

Office  Workers  . 

89.1 

87.1 

87.2 

83.2 

90.8 

91.0 

Trainmen . 

89.0 

88.0 

85.2  i 

85.2 

93.6 

90.0 

Retailers  (Independent)  . 

88.6 

86.1 

82.1 

85.5 

91.0 

Civil  Service  Employees  . 

87.5 

87.5 

83.4  1 

91.6 

Engineers  (Civil,  etc.)  . 

87.4 

91.8 

90.0 

83.0 

Farmers  (Owners)  . 

84.7 

85.1 

78.5 

84.9 

92.0 

84.2 

School  Teachers . 

83.5 

81.2 

84.5 

82.8 

76.4 

85.8 

Doctors  . 

83.2 

77.8 

79.6 

78.7 

88.5 

Retail  Salespeople  . 

81.7 

77.7 

74.2 

75.1 

83.9 

85.6 

Dentists  . 

81.5 

75.8 

76.6 

72.3 

78.6 

872 

Postal  Employees  . 

77.6 

72.2 

65.7 

78.7 

82.9 

Nurses  . 

77.3 

74.5 

66.5 

72.5 

84.5 

80.0 

Traveling  Salesmen  (Wholesale)  . . 

74.3 

67.1 

73.5 

66.9 

60.8 

81.4 

Ministers  . 

73.4 

71.1 

76.3 

66.5 

75.6 

Contractors  . 

68.3 

65.8 

68.1 

69.3 

70.8 

Policemen  . 

61.7 

58.9 

48.9 

77.2 

64.3 

Lawyers  . . . . 

59.2 

59.4 

55.3 

62.8 

62.7 

R.  R.  Section  Hands . 

61.2 

45.5 

77.5 

59.4 

College  Students  . 

59.5 

59.0 

69.0 

52.5 

55.5 

60.0 

Plumbers  . 

59.3 

59.3 

62.7 

55.2 

Carpenters  . 

57.4 

56.2 

61.1 

51.9 

55.5 

58.5 

Unskilled  Factory  Workers . 

57.2 

56.4 

50.4 

55.5 

63.3 

57.9 

Janitors  . 

54.6 

50.5 

58.7 

Farmers  (Tenants)  . 

49.8 

51.4 

42.8 

47.7 

63.6 

48.1 

Common  Laborers  . 

47.8 

50.4 

40.8 

52.8 

57.6 

45.2 

Domestic  Servants  . 

47.1 

46.7 

36.1 

50.0 

54.0 

47.5 

Coal  Miners . 

46.9 

47.7 

41.3 

38.8 

63.1 

46.0 

Waiters  (Hotel,  Rest.,  etc.)  . 

46.7 

40.0 

29.6 

50.3 

53.3 

Barbers  . 

45.7 

44.3 

36.6 

41.2 

55.2 

47.1 

Plasterers  . 

45.7 

43.8 

43.8 

47.6 

Soldiers  (Enlisted  Men)  . 

44.6 

44.8 

41.8 

41.5 

51.2 

444 

Bartenders  . 

42.3 

39.0 

28.7 

40.3 

48.0 

45.6 

Painters . 

36.1 

38.8 

36.4 

36.7 

43.2 

33.3 

Farm  Laborers  . 

35.8 

35.0 

26.5 

35.2 

43.2 

36.6 

Musicians  . 

33.5 

33.6 

25  3 

40.0 

35.6 

33.3 

*Each  of  the  39  ratings  listed  in  the  table  is  based  upon  162  to  1,280  reports.  The  following  6 
occupations  were  rated  by  less  than  100  hut  more  than  25  credit  executives :  architects.  72.9 ;  fire¬ 
men  (citvl.  62.8;  oil  field  workers.  61.4:  miners  (other  than  coal).  49.1;  lumberjacks,  41.5; 
truckers.  34.6. 
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an  ability  to  live  within  their  means 
that  gives  them  a  good  credit  stand¬ 
ing.  In  these  three  groups  are  to  be 
found  many  unmarried  women  who 
do  not  have  the  entire  resjX)nsibility 
of  supp>orting  families  and  this  fact 
may  be  an  important  factor  in  their 
credit  standing.  Civil  service  work¬ 
ers  for  the  most  part  have  a  good 
rating,  although  one  merchant  says 
that  “90%  fail  to  maintain  agreed 
terms,  owing  to  the  local  p>olitical 
situation.”  Apparently  this  mer¬ 
chant  has  in  mind  government  em¬ 
ployees  who  are  f>olitical  appointees 
rather  than  civil  service  workers. 

In  regard  to  professional  men 
such  as  doctors,  engineers,  and  den¬ 
tists,  one  store  reports  that  the  “bad 
debt  loss  is  low,  but  they  are  very 
slow.”  This  characteristic  is  usual¬ 
ly  attributed  to  their  irregular  col¬ 
lections.  Some  doctors  are  said  to 
be  very  poor  collectors.  Of  land¬ 
owning  farmers  it  is  said:  “They  are 
often  slow,  but  we  seldom  lose  an 
account.”  Business  executives  are 
at  the  top  of  the  list,  but  one  credit 
man  observes:  “The  wives  of  many 
business  executives  who  are  on  bud¬ 
gets  are  slow  pay.” 

Good  to  Fair  Risks 

The  table  lists  13  occupations 
with  ratings  from  79  down  to  50. 
We  may  consider  these  the  average 
risks.  In  this  group,  there  are  2 
occupations  which  are  usually 
thought  of  as  having  above  average 
incomes,  but,  in  each  case,  the  in¬ 
come  is  irregular.  There  are  2  with 
moderate  but  steady  incomes.  Three 
have  good  incomes  when  working 
but  irregular  work.  Three  have  low 
incomes.  This  middle  sector  also 
includes  traveling  salesmen,  mini¬ 
sters,  and  college  students.  One 
wonders  why  lawyers  are  so  much 
lower  in  the  list  than  doctors,  since 
both  have  irregular  incomes.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  lawyers  are  slow 
pay  because  they  “know  too  much,” 
meaning  that  they  know  how  long 
they  can  safely  delay  payment. 
Policemen  and  firemen  have  steady 
jobs  but  only  fair  ratings.  It  has 
been  said  that  many  of  them  feel 
that  the  “public  owes  them  a  living” 
since  they  are  in  the  business  of 
protecting  public  life  and  property. 
Plumbers,  carpenters,  and  masons 
seem  to  be  fairly  good  risks  when 
employed.  Two  stores  reported 
that  carpenters  were  good  pay  when 


working  for  others  but  poor  pay 
when  working  for  themselves. 
Nurses  were  reported  by  some  as 
good  risks  when  employed  in  hospi¬ 
tals  but  poor  risks  when  engaged  in 
private  practice.  It  may  seem 
strange  that  ministers  are  not  higher 
in  the  list.  The  explanation  seems 
to  be  “that  they  are  good  when  paid 
regularly.”  Ministers  with  good 
churches  are  good  pay  but  many  are 
poorly  and  irregularly  paid;  some 
of  them  may  feel  that  since  they  are 
devoting  their  lives  to  serving  their 
fellow  men,  their  fellow  men  are 
obligated  to  support  them. 

Fair  to  Poor  Risks 

Twelve  occupations  were  rated 
below  50  per  cent.  Workers  in  most 
of  these  vocations  have  irregular 
employment  or  receive  relatively 
low  incomes.  Some  individual  com¬ 
ments  are  enlightening.  “Steadily 
employed  waitresses  good,  transient 
waiters  not  so  good.”  Another  re¬ 
port:  “Refuse  all  credit  to  waiters.” 
Common  laborers  are  reported  as 
good  or  fair  installment  risks  by 
some  stores.  Another  store  reports 
common  laborers  as  “good,  barring 
unforeseen  expenses.”  “Painters, 
only  10  per  cent  are  good.”  Of 
barbers,  one  store  reported:  “Refuse 
credit,  if  not  owners  of  shops.” 
Domestic  servants  were  usually 
given  a  poor  rating,  but  one  credit 
man  reported  good  experience  if 
credit  was  extended  to  only  the  best 
ones.  Of  farm  laborers  one  report 
says,  “fair  in  season.”  Musicians  are 
at  the  bottom  of  the  list.  One  credit 
man  explains  their  rating  thus: 
“Work  spasmodic.” 

The  conclusion  is  clear— when 
selling  to  workers  in  these  occupa¬ 
tions,  the  credit  man  should  select 
his  risks  with  care. 


New  Sales  Promotion  Head 

Richard  G.  Meybohm,  for 
the  past  two  and  a  half 
years  sales  promotion  mana¬ 
ger  for  McGreevey,  Werring 
&  Howell,  Inc.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  of  the  Sales 
Promotion  Division  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association. 


Women  Better  Credit  Risks 
Than  Men 

“Of  men  and  women  in  the  same 
occupation,  which  has  the  better 
credit  rating?”  Of  more  than  1000 
replies,  58  per  cent  said  women,  20 
per  cent,  men,  and  22  per  cent,  “the 
same.”  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
question  specified  men  and  women 
in  the  same  occupations.  In  many 
cases  the  pay  would  be  the  same.  In 
others,  the  men,  because  of  their 
longer  average  employment,  might 
receive  somewhat  higher  pay.  Two 
explanations  for  the  higher  rating 
of  women  present  themselves.  First, 
men,  more  often  than  women,  are 
heads  of  families.  If  a  man  has  to 
support  a  family,  whereas  a  woman 
supports  only  herself,  it  would  be 
logical  to  expect  that  she  could  pay 
her  bills  more  promptly.  Second, 
women  may  have  a  higher  sense  of 
responsibility  which  leads  them  to 
treat  their  obligations  more  con¬ 
scientiously. 

Little  Difference  Between  Union 
and  Non-Union  Men 

“Of  men  in  the  same  occupation, 
do  union  or  non-union  have  the 
better  credit  rating?”  The  answers 
showed  very  little  difference.  Two- 
fifths  of  the  answers  said  they  had 
the  same  rating.  The  remaining 
answers  were  fairly  evenly  divided. 
One  comment  may  be  worth  noting 
in  passing:  “The  credit  rating  of 
workers  has  changed  considerably 
with  the  rise  of  unionism,  in  most 
cases  because  of  employers’  reluct¬ 
ance  to  insist  on  employees  paying 
their  debts.” 

Comparison  of  Store  and 
Bureau  Ratings 

The  credit  bureaus  seem  to  give 
somewhat  higher  ratings  than  the 
stores.  For  the  37  occupations  rated 
by  both,  the  figures  show  that  in  27 
cases  the  average  rating  of  the  bu¬ 
reaus  was  higher  than  the  average 
rating  of  the  stores  and  that  the 
stores  gave  higher  ratings  in  10 
cases.  As  between  different  types  of 
stores,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  rat¬ 
ings  of  the  chain  department  stores 
tended  to  be  consistently  higher 
than  those  of  other  department 
stores  for  those  (Kcupations  near 
the  bottom  of  the  list.  In  many 
cases  the  ratings  of  the  miscellane¬ 
ous  independent  stores  were  be¬ 
tween  those  of  the  two  typ>es  of  de¬ 
partment  stores. 
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1940  Department  Store  Credit 
Operating  Results 

By  J.  T.  Rose 

Credit  Manager,  Crowley  Milner  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.; 
and  Chairman  of  C.M.D.  Credit  Department  Operating  Results  and  Expense  Committee 


The  findings  of  the  annual 
credit  department  operating 
results  survey  have  just  been 
completed  and  we  are  citing  here¬ 
with  some  of  the  data  compiled  by 
us,  in  collaboration  with  the  Credit 
Analysis  Unit  of  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  with  which  we 
have  been  dividing  the  field  of  cred¬ 
it  research  for  the  past  two  years. 
The  Credit  Management  Division 
of  the  N.R.D.G.A.  compiled  the 
aedit  department  operating  results 
while  the  Department  of  Commerce 
compiled  the  balance  sheet  data. 

The  ratio  of  regular  30-day 
charge  sales  to  total  store  sales  in- 
aeased  a  trifle  from  44.5%  in  1939 
to  44.8%  in  1940.  The  ratio  of  de¬ 
ferred  payment  accounts  showed  a 
somewhat  larger  increase  in  1940, 
having  gained  from  9.7%  in  1939 
to  10.2%  in  1940. 

Ratio  to  Cash  Sales 

.\lthough  cash  sales  gained  but 
4.7%  regtdar  30-day  charge  account 
sales  advanced  7%  and  installment 
sales  rose  12.2%— the  largest  in¬ 
crease  since  1929.  The  average 
charge  sale  was  |3.49  in  1940  as 
against  $3.21  in  1939,  and  only  the 
average  deferred  payment  sale  con¬ 
tinues  to  decline  ($52.34  in  1929  to 
$49.54  in  1940) ,  but  this  is  due 
largely  to  a  further  extension  in 
soft  goods  installment  selling,  in  re¬ 
lation  to  durable  goods  installment 
volume. 

The  average  annual  charge  pur¬ 
chases  increased  from  $119.97  to 
$121.04  and  the  average  annual  de¬ 
ferred  payment  purchases  per  ac¬ 
count  increased  from  $67.16  to 
$70.05. 

Wider  use  of  tlie  installment  plan 
in  the  sale  of  soft  goods  during  the 
last  few  years  has  resulted  in  a  drop 
in  the  average  deferred  pavment 
sale,  although  the  total  number  of 
transactions  has  actually  been 
steadily  increasing. 


The  proportion  of  soft  goods 
sales  to  total  deferred  payment  sell¬ 
ing  has  increased  from  32%  in  1939 
to  36%  in  1940,  a  gain  of  12%.  Re¬ 
tail  installment  selling  develop¬ 
ments  are  variously  interpreted  and 
there  is  no  unanimity  of  opinion 
among  the  experts  in  this  special¬ 
ized  field. 

One  authority  on  retail  distribu¬ 
tion  recently  stated  that  despite  the 
general  belief  that  installment  sell¬ 
ing  is  on  the  increase,  he  doubts  that 
since  1929  it  has  any  more  than  held 
its  own— “if  indeed  it  has  done 
that.”  The  Credit  Management 
Division,  on  the  other  hand,  is  in¬ 
sistent  in  its  statement  that  install¬ 
ment  selling  is  actually  greater  to¬ 
day,  if  consideration  is  given  to  the 
drop  in  the  price  level  of  some  lead¬ 
ing  installment  items  and  to  the 
total  number  of  transactions. 

For  instance,  about  three-quarters 
of  a  million  electric  refrigerators 
were  sold  in  1929  at  an  average  price 
approximating  close  to  $300,  where¬ 
as  in  1940  over  2i/^  million  refriger¬ 
ator  units  were  sold  at  a  price  rang¬ 
ing  from  $115  to  $150.  Similarly,  a 
trifle  less  than  a  million  washing 
machines  were  sold  in  1929  at  an 
average  price  of  over  $100  as  com¬ 
pared  with  approximately  U/^ 
million  units  in  1940  at  an  average 
price  of  a  little  over  $72  per  ma¬ 
chine. 

Expenses 

The  average  number  of  new  ac¬ 
counts  opened  in  1940  rose  from 
6,359  to  6,438  for  regular  30-day 
charge  accounts,  and  from  9,337  to 
9,760  for  the  deferred  payment  ac¬ 
counts  division.  These  figures,  in¬ 
cidentally,  reveal  that  almost  50% 
more  deferred  payment  accounts 
were  opened,  than  the  regular  30- 
day  charge  accounts. 

The  total  credit  department  oper¬ 
ating  expense  rose  from  2.29%  in 
1939  to  2.36%  to  credit  sales  in 


1940.  The  total  credit  department 
operating  expense  for  1940  is 
broken  down  as  follows;  The  pay¬ 
roll  percentage  cost  for  credit  mana¬ 
ger,  assistants,  and  authorizing  per¬ 
sonnel  was  .844%.  The  payroll  per¬ 
centage  cost  for  accounts  receivable 
personnel  was  .482%  and  the  entire 
credit  department  payroll  cost  was 
1.365%.  The  difference  between 
the  total  of  these  items  and  the 
2.36%  for  the  entire  credit  depart¬ 
ment  operating  cost  is  made  up  by 
such  items  as  the  cost  of  credit  re¬ 
porting  services,  supplies,  postage, 
and  so  forth. 

The  transaction  costs  for  1940 
line  up  as  follows;  Credit  Manager, 
assistants  and  authorizing  person¬ 
nel— $.0235.  Accounts  Receivable— 
$.0122.  Entire  credit  department— 
$.0382.  The  total  credit  department 
transaction  cost  (not  to  be  confused 
with  payroll  transaction  cost)  was 
$.0511.  ' 

More  Employment 

With  millions  of  industrial  work¬ 
ers  now  enjoying  steady  employ¬ 
ment,  much  overtime  jiay  and,  in 
many  instances,  higher  wages— 
particularly  in  the  heavy  goods  in¬ 
dustries— department  stores  expect 
further  gains  in  their  deferred  pay¬ 
ment  sales  during  the  coming  year. 

As  to  drawing  definite  conclu¬ 
sions  from  the  findings  of  this  study, 
one  |X)int  seems  to  be  paramount; 
Great  care  should  be  exercised  in 
the  selection  of  all  new  applicants 
for  credit  and  in  retaining  the  good¬ 
will  of  old  charge  account  custom¬ 
ers,  which  have  been  cultivated  over 
the  years  at  considerable  exf>ense, 
so  that  those  who.  have  built  up  re¬ 
cords  of  thrift  will  not  be  penalized 
because  of  the  selection  of  those 
whose  work  might  be  of  a  tenqxirary 
nature,  resulting  from  increased  in¬ 
dustrial  production  stemming  from 
the  defense  program. 

(Continued  on  page  92) 
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Smooth-Flowing  Svelte  Lines 


Satin  dinner  frock  fee* 
turing  the  ell-off  the 
shoulder  neckline,  flared 
dipped  peplum  and  long 
straight  skirt.  This  frock 
is  a  definite  barometer  of 
the  newest  features  spon¬ 
sored  by  meny  houses. 


Black,  in  satin  and  chiffon, 
shows  the  long  fitted  shir¬ 
red  bodice  reaching  down 
to  mid-thigh  in  a  grace¬ 
ful  sweep,  with  the  wide, 
full  gathered  skirt,  still  a 
popular  demand. 


Novelty  striped  woolen 
two-piece  costume,  has  a 
pleated  plain  woolen 
skirt  and  a  striped  match¬ 
ed  jacket  blouse,  featur¬ 
ing  tha  deeper  armhole, 
smooth  shoulder  line  and 
three-quarter  length  bell 
sleeve.  Shirred  grosgrain 
applique. 


Long  fitted  suit  coat  with 
deep  yoke  line,  loose 
monk's  type  sleeve.  Lace 
cascades  down  the  back 
of  the  novel  pillbox. 
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the  New  Fall  OfFeringi 


BOBBE  DONNER 


Velvet  and  fox,  always  a 
rich  combination,  is  par¬ 
ticularly  attractive  in  a 
long  skirted  jacket  suit. 
The  novel  use  of  the  fur 
at  the  neckline  and  at  the 
side  closing  of  the  jacket 
skirt,  is  repeated  in  the 
hat  and  the  huge  muff, 
another  feature  leading 
a  trend. 


Wide  full  bishop  sleeves 
and  cowl  neckline  make 
an  otherwise  simple 
theme  attractive  and 
youthful,  developed  in 
sheer  chiffon  and  wide 
satin  bands. 


A  distinctive  upper  brack¬ 
et  frock  is  developed  in 
smooth  suede  finished 
woolen.  Its  outstanding 
features  are  its  simple 
classic  contours;  smooth 
shoulders;  fitted  bodice 
broken  only  by  the  bias, 
slightly  flared  peplum 
placed  rather  low  at  the 
hips.  The  large  costume 
jewel  piece,  repeated  on 
the  bag,  supplies  color 
accent.  Original  was  in 
black. 
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By  Leonard  F.  Mongeon,  Manager,  T raffle  Group 


The  Wallace  Company  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y 
Installs  Modern  Traffic  Department 


The  Wallace  Company, 
Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  has 
completed  installation  of  a 
new  and  most  modern  Traffic  De¬ 
partment  consisting  of  Shipping, 
Delivery,  Receiving  and  Marking 
Divisions.  The  installation  was 
under  the  supervision  of  Howard 
D.  Schaeffer,  Traffic  Manager  of 
their  Schenectady  Store.  This  new 
department,  fitted  w'ith  the  most 
modern  equipment,  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  departments  of  its 
kind,  especially  in  the  medium 
sized  department  store  class.  Of 
unusual  interest  are  the  following: 

Receiving  and  Marking  Division 

This  division  is  equipped  with 
the  most  modern  marking  machines 
of  both  attaching  and  ticket-making 
types,  and  is  equipped  throughout 
with  conveyors.  Two  types  of  con¬ 
veyors  are  used.  One  typ>e,  known 
as  the  “Conveyor  Marking  Table”, 
brings  the  merchandise  to  be  price- 
marked  to  the  marking  machine. 
The  other  type  of  conveyor,  known 
as  the  “Movable  Marking  Ma¬ 
chine”,  takes  the  marking  machine 
to  the  merchandise. 

The  use  of  conveyors  in  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  for  the  purpose  of  price 
marking  merchandise,  is  a  new  de¬ 
velopment  and,  as  far  as  is  known, 
this  is  the  second  department  store 
to  use  conveyors  and  the  only  one 
fully  conveyor-equipped. 

The  use  of  conveyors  serves  two 
purposes.  In  addition  to  speeding 
production,  the  conveyor  also  offers 
improved  working  conditions  for 
ofierators.  Under  the  old  system 
of  price  marking,  considerable  ex¬ 
cess  handling  of  merchandise  took 
place,  requiring  many  additional 
steps,  and  resulting  in  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  excess  energy.  The  elimina¬ 
tion  of  excess  handling,  plus  the 
energy  saved  by  this  elimination, 
are  two  factors  which  bring  about 
increased  production,  with  less 


fatigue. 

All  marking  tables  and  conveyor 
tables  are  equipped  with  maple 
tops,  finished  natural,  while  all 
other  woodwork  is  finished  to  har¬ 
monize  with  the  maple  tops. 

Hanger  Rack 

In  the  ready-to-wear  marking 
section  is  found  another  new  de¬ 
velopment  known  as  the  “Garment 
Hanger  Rack”.  This  rack,  which 
was  developed  by  Mr.  Schaeffer, 
holds  1,000  garment  hangers  of  any 
type  and  is  adjustable.  It  greatly 
facilitates  the  work  of  the  checker 
in  handling  merchandise  prepara¬ 
tory  to  checking,  by  reducing  the 
number  of  motions  required  of  a 
checker  in  obtaining  a  garment 
hanger. 

This  is  the  way  it  works.  As  ship¬ 
ments  of  ready-to-wear  are  received 
from  the  manufacturer,  they  are 
placed  on  a  table  truck  at  the  re¬ 
ceiving  door.  This  table  truck, 
when  loaded,  is  wheeled  to  a  table 
(same  height  as  table  truck)  located 
in  front  of  the  hanger  rack  (see  il¬ 
lustration)  where  shipments  are  slid 
off  table  truck  to  the  other  table. 
Shipments  are  opened  and  garments 
hung  with  hangers,  that  are  readily 
accessible,  on  trucks  especially  de¬ 
signed  for  the  purpose  of  moving 
garments  from  Marking  Room  to 
selling  floors.  As  each  truck  is 
loaded  with  merchandise,  in  front 
of  the  hanger  rack,  it  then  moves 
to  checking  desk,  then  on  to  the 
marking  machine,  and  from  this 
point  moves  to  the  selling  floors. 

Lighting 

This  marking  division  is  fully 
equipped  with  fluorescent  light 
units  which  offer  a  pleasing  daylight 
atmosphere  at  all  times.  Under  this 
type  of  lighting,  colors  are  easily 
and  accurately  identified,  also  any 
imperfections  in  merchandise  are 
readily  detected.  Further,  this  type 


of  daylight  lighting  is  a  great  benefit 
and  comfort  to  Marking  Room  em¬ 
ployees,  since  eye  strain  is  practi¬ 
cally  eliminated. 

The  fluorescent  units  are  hung  so 
that  the  center  of  the  unit  is  located 
about  3  inches  from  the  edge  of 
marking  tables  and  conveyors, 
thereby  eliminating  any  shadows, 
and  also  providing  constant  light 
on  merchandise. 

Delivery  Division 

In  the  Shipping  Section,  all  wrap¬ 
ping  counters  are  equipped  with 
metal  tops  and  metal  lined  bins, 
provided  for  wrapping  materials. 
Over  each  tvrapping  counter  is 
located  a  fluorescent  light  unit, 
which  offers  ideal  working  condi¬ 
tions  for  the  employee^. 

Also  in  this  section  is  included  a 
built-in  bin,  especially  designed  for 
the  storage  of  ready-to-wear  gar¬ 
ments  which  provides  for  the  leav¬ 
ing  of  garments  on  hangers  until 
ready  for  shipment.  This  feature 
offers,  to  out-of-town  customers,  the 
assurance  of  receiving  merchandise 
in  the  best  possible  condition. 

Sorting  Table 

In  the  delivery  section,  a  sloping 
sorting  table  with  a  metal  top  is 
used,  which  table  is  34  inches  from 
the  floor  in  front,  and  5  feet,  6 
inches  from  the  floor  at  the  back. 
This  sloping  sorting  table  or  bin, 
which  is  located  directly  behind  the 
wrapping  counters,  serves  two  or 
more  purposes.  In  addition  to  the 
top  being  used  for  sorting  packages 
for  delivery,  the  space  underneath 
provides  an  excellent  area  for  the 
storage  of  packing  materials  such  as 
paper  of  all  descriptions,  cartons, 
etc.  Another  feature  of  this  sloping 
top  table  is  that  as  merchandise  is 
packed  or  wrapped  for  delivery  on 
the  wrapping  or  packing  counters, 
it  may  be  placed  on  sorting  top  by 
packers,  without  excess  handling. 

Along  the  front  edge  of  sorting 
top,  which  extends  the  entire  length 
of  wrapping  counter  and  delivery 
bins,  is  located  a  stopboard  8  inches 
in  width,  arranged  in  such  a  manner 
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that  a  square  corner  is  provided 
which  allows  packages  to  slide 
lengthwise  of  top,  without  binding. 
A  Iward,  18  inches  in  width,  is  built 
aCTOSS  back,  with  openings  3  feet, 
6  inches  wide  at  each  wrapping 


Ralph  Budd’s  Views  on  the  Transportation 
Outlook  for  Stores 


counter. 

Sorting  delivery  on  this  type  of 
top  is  quick  and  efficient.  Sorters 
may  stand  in  most  any  location 
along  front  edge  and  route  all  pack¬ 
ages  with  ease.  Experienced  sorters, 
by  scaling  packages  to  the  back  or 
highest  point  of  top,  will  drop  all 
parcels  so  that  they  will  slide  down 
to  front  edge  directly  in  front  of 
delivery  bin  for  which  they  are  in¬ 
tended. 

Above  entire  front  edge  of  sort¬ 
ing  top  is  located  a  row  of  fluores¬ 
cent  light  units  which  provides 
ideal  light  both  on  "sorting  top” 
and  delivery  bins. 

All  wood  work  in  this  section, 
such  as  wrapping  counters,  shelving, 
sorting  bin,  delivery  bins,  office  and 
office  equipment,  is  finished  in  light 
oak,  while  the  ceiling  is  flat  white 
with  light  buff  side  walls.  Doors  and 
casings  are  of  a  medium  brown. 


In  response  to  an  inquiry  from 
the  Traffic  Group  on  how  retailers 
could  best  coojierate  to  avoid  trans¬ 
portation  congestion  and  to  con¬ 
serve  transportation  equipment, 
the  following  letter  was  received 
from  Ralph  Budd,  Transportation 
Commissioner  to  The  Advisory 
Commission  to  the  Council  of  Na¬ 
tional  Defense: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
May  23  in  which  you  asked 
as  to  ways  and  means  by  which 
shippers  and  receivers  can  assist  in 
promoting  the  most  efficient  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  transportation  facilities. 

I  attach  a  statement  of  policy 
(Editor’s  Note:  See  statement  in 
box  below)  recently  adopted  by 
the  Advisory  Commission  to  the 
Council  of  National  Defense  which 
briefly  outlines  suggestions  which 
shippers  and  receivers  should  follow 


Traffic  Policies  Under  National  Defense 

Promulgated  by  National  Defense 
Commission 

To  make  the  most  efficient  use  of  car  capaci¬ 
ty,  all  shippers  and  receivers  of  freight  should 
keep  daily  check  of  their  operations  to  see  that 
the  following  plan  is  carried  out,  insofar  as  it 
is  possible  under  the  existing  conditions: 

1.  Give  advance  notice  of  requirements  but 
do  not  order  cars  placed  for  loading  until 
commodities  are  ready  to  load. 

2.  Unload  cars  promptly  on  arrival  and  notify 
railroad  when  empty  car  is  available. 

3.  Load  cars  to  maximum  journal  carrying 
capacity  or  full  visible  capacity,  whichever 
governs. 

4.  Remove  all  dunnage,  blocking  and  rubbish 
from  cars  after  unloading  to  permit  imme¬ 
diate  re-use  and  eliminate  necessity  of  de¬ 
lay  to  cars  for  reconditioning. 

5.  In  industries  where  5-day  work  week  is  in  • 
effect  some  plan  should  be  worked  out  to 
provide  at  least  six-day  basis  for  loading 
and  unloading  cars. 


with  respect  to  the  use  of  rail  trans- 
p>ortation.  While  this  is  brief,  I  do 
not  think  it  requires  amplification, 
although  if  any  of  the  j>oints  were 
to  be  emphasized  especially,  I  would 
say  that  heavier  loading  of  equip¬ 
ment  and  prompt  loading  and  un¬ 
loading  are  of  particular  impor¬ 
tance. 

I  would  also  urge  similar  action 
on  the  part  of  your  members  with 
respect  to  the  utilization  of  trucks. 
Consideration  should  be  given  to 
the  making  of  purchases  in  volume 
which  will  fully  utilize  truck  capa¬ 
city  consistent  with  existing  State 
laws.  Similarly,  all  possible  delay 
to  trucks  awaiting  opportunities  to 
unload  should  be  avoided. 

The  Priority  Question 

To  answer  sjiecifically  your  ques¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  transportation 
priorities,  I  can  only  say  that  we  do 
not  now  anticipate  priorities  will  be 
necessary  at  any  time  in  the  near 
future.  The  transportation  agen¬ 
cies  have  taken  the  defense  and  the 
civilian  traffic  load  in  stride.  While 
the  car  supply  may  get  tight  at  the 
period  of  peak  traffic,  this  is,  in  my 
opinion,  a  healthy  situation.  It  is 
always  necessary  for  railroads  to 
maintain  a  surplus  of  equipment 
during  most  of  the  year  in  order  to 
protect  the  peak  period.  If,  at  that 
time,  they  also  had  a  surplus,  this 
would  mean  a  tremendous  invest¬ 
ment  in  equipment  which  is  wholly 
unproductive. 

I  firmly  believe  through  the 
efforts  being  made  by  the  various 
transportation  agencies  and  with 
the  full  cooperation  which  is  being 
given  by  the  shipping  and  receiving 
public,  transportation  can  be  kept 
liquid  and  adequate.  Your  own  in¬ 
terest  in  this  subject  as  evidenced 
by  your  letter,  is  indeed  appreciated, 
and  I  know  you  w’ill  carry  the  mes¬ 
sage  effectively  to  4he  members  of 
your  .Association.  Again  thanking 
you  for  your  interest,  I  am, 

A'ours  very  truly, 

Ralph  Budd, 

Transportation  Commissioner 

(Traffic  Topics  Continued  on 
page  26) 
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Traffic  Topics 

(Continued  from  page  25) 


“Trucking  vs.  Express” 

What  is  “trucking  service”  and 
what  is  “express  service?”  The  ques¬ 
tion  arose  recently  in  connection 
with  the  application  of  the  Railway 
Express  Agency  for  authority  to 
operate  inter-city  by  means  of  motor 
vehicles  over  numerous  routes  in 
the  Mid-West  in  competition  with 
existing  motor  carriers.  The  motor 
carriers  contend  there  is  no  need  for 
additional  “motor  carrier  service,” 
whereas  the  Agency  contends  that  it 
will  be  f)erforming  an  “express  ser¬ 
vice.”  The  motor  carriers  petitioned 
the  Commission  to  draw  the  line 
between  “trucking  service”  and  “ex¬ 
press  service”  but  the  Commission 
rejected  this  request. 

Reduced  Freight  Rates 
on  Blankets 

In  case  it  has  not  yet  already  come 
to  your  attention,  you  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  to  know  that  effective  June 
1st,  railroads  and  steamship  lines 
placed  in  effect  reduced  freight  rates 
on  less-carload  shipments  of  mixed 
rayon,  cotton  and  wool  blankets. 
These  reduced  rates  apply  from 
manufacturing  points  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  to  various  territories.  Follow¬ 
ing,  we  show  the  rates  before  and 
after  June  1,  to  certain  representa¬ 
tive  cities: 

MIXED  R.WON,  COTTON  .AND 
WOOL  BLANKETS 
showing  examples  of 
REDUCTION  IN  FREIGHT  RATES 
Effective  June  1,  1941 


Before 

After 

To 

June 

6/1/41 

New  York  . 

.  1.07 

.69 1^ 

Buffalo  . . 

1.28 

.821^ 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1.22 

.78i/o 

Baltimore,  Md.  .  . 

1.24 

.791/, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  . 

1.49 

.941^ 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

..  1.44 

.96U 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

1.64 

1.081/, 

Detroit,  Mich. 

1.47 

.98^4 

Chicago,  III. 

1.70 

1.081/, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

1.66 

1.051/ 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

1.93 

1.221/ 

Atlanta,  Ca . 

2.32 

1.211/ 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  .  . 

..  2.52 

1.641/ 

Kansas  City  . 

2.66 

1.731/ 

Denver,  Colo . 

4.01 

2.581/, 

Omaha,  Nebr.  .' . . 

2.71 

1.761/ 

Fargo,  N.  D . 

3.05 

1.971/ 

Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coast 
Water  Service 

Recently,  the  Maritime  Commis¬ 
sion  requested  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
Coast  Steamship  Lines  to  release  to 
the  Government,  sixty-two  of  the 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  vessels 
now  engaged  in  these  services.  These 
ships  will  be  placed  in  the  foreign 
trades  that  are  vital  to  the  national 
defense.  Thus,  coastal  water  service 
will  be  restricted  in  the  same  de¬ 
gree  as  intercoastal  w'ater  .service. 

Violations  of  Motor  Carrier  Act 

Every  week  brings  news  of  addi¬ 
tional  motor  carriers  and  shippers 
being  convicted  and  sentenced  in 
Federal  Court  for  violations  of  the 
Motor  Carrier  Act.  These  viola¬ 
tions  mostly  take  the  form  of  car¬ 
riers  granting  illegal  rebates  and 
concessions,  and  shippers  accepting 
them. 

This  has  been  going  on  dav  by 


day,  and  week  by  week,  since  the 
passage  of  the  Act  back  in  1935,  and 
it  would  appear  by  this  time  that 
some  motor  carriers  and  shipper 
should  be  convinced  that  this  is  not 
just  another  Prohibition  law. 

Salvage  on  Released 
Valuation  Shipments 

P.  J.  Prater,  Fraffic  Manager 
of  W.  C.  Stripling  Company,  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  inquired  as  to  the 
correct  basis  of  claim  settlement, 
where  there  is  a  salvage  value  on 
damaged  merchandise  shipped  on  a 
released  valuation.  The  facts  were 
as  follows: 

Question:  A  shipment  of  earth¬ 
enware,  having  a  gross  weight  of 
150  lbs.,  is  shipped  at  a  released 
valuation  of  20  per  cent  which 
makes  the  total  released  valuation 
amount  $30  for  the  equipment.  The 
actual  invoice  value  is  $60  so  that 
the  shipper  has  declared  only  50% 
of  the  actual  value. 

If  there  were  no  salvage  value, 
the  carrier  would  pay  50%  of  the  ac¬ 
tual  amount  of  the  damage.  There¬ 
fore  if  the  total  damage  were  SIO, 


Rate  and  Classification  Information 


[This  heading  covers  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  valuable  transportation  in¬ 
formation  sent  us  by  members,  such 
as  unintentional  misclassilication  of 
shipments  by  mamd'acturers,  result¬ 
ing  in  incorrect  transportation 
charges  being  assessed,  and  other 
related  information  that  will  help 
reduce  transportation  costs. 

I’he  number  of  contributors  is 
growing  slowly  but  surely.  When 
arc  you  going  to  do  your  part?  Or 
are  you  simply  going  to  continue 
taking,  but  not  giving? 

Our  policy  does  not  permit  print¬ 
ing  the  names  of  manufacturers  in 
The  Bulletin,  although  we  should 
be  glad  to  supply  them  on  request.] 

Following  is  an  interesting 
contribution  from  Jack  Moss, 
Traffic  Department,  Kobacker 
Stores,  Columbus: 

1.  A  manufacturer  in  New  York 
City  was  directed  to  classify  his  ship¬ 
ments  as  “Mixed  Cotton  and  Rayon 
Piece  Goods,  Not  Exceeding  50% 


Rayon”.  That  classification  will  re¬ 
sult  in  carriers  assessing  the  same 
low  freight  rates  as  apply  to  “All 
Cotton  Piece  Goods.”  Heretofore, 
manufacturers  did  not  specify,  “Not 
Exceeding  50%  Rayon,”  and  as  a 
result,  the  carriers  were  assessing 
much  higher  freight  rates. 

2.  A  manufacturer  in  Toledo, 
manufacturing  canvas  recovers  for 
beach  chairs,  classified  this  mer¬ 
chandise  on  the  bill  of  lading  as 
“canvas  covers,”  and  the  carriers  as¬ 
sessed  a  second  class  rating  on  the 
shipments.  The  proper  classifica¬ 
tion  which  will  be  used  in  the  future 
is  “Finished  Cotton  Piece  G(X)ds’’ 
and  this  bill  of  lading  classification 
will  residt  in  much  lower  transpor¬ 
tation  charges. 

(Note:  Publication  of  these  in¬ 
stances  of  misclassification  on  the 
part  of  manufacturers  which  result 
in  higher  transportation  charges 
than  are  legally  correct,  makes  it 
possible  for  stores  to  locate  these 
shipments  and  file  overcharges 
against  the  carriers.) 
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the  carrier  would  pay  §5.00.  How¬ 
ever,  the  damaged  merchandise  has 
a  salvage  value  of  §2.00. 

What  claim  settlement  is  the  store 
entitled  to? 

Answer:  If  carrier  disposes  of  the 
salvage  and  realizes  §2.00,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  formula  would  be  used; 

Deduct  §2.00  salvage  from  §10 
claim  amount,  making  a  net  loss  of 
§8.00.  Take  50%  of  §8.00,  leaving 
§4.00,  to  which  add  §2.00  salvage, 
making  a  total  claim  payment  of 
§6.00. 

If  store  sells  the  salvage  merchan¬ 
dise  and  retains  the  §2.00,  then 
§4.00  will  be  the  correct  claim  settle¬ 
ment. 

Carrier’s  authority  for  this  basis 
of  claim  settlement  is: 

“I.  C.  C.  Released  Order  No.  1015 
of  September  23,  1935,  13  Corpus 
Juris  Secundum  195;  American 
Railway  Express  Co.  v.  Lindenburg 
260  U.  S.  584;  Southeastern  Express 
Co.  V.  Pastime  Amusement  Co.  299 

U.  S.  28,  American  Railway  Express 

V.  Daniel,  269  U.  S.  40,  and  Great 
Northern  R.  R.  Co.  v.  O’Connor, 
232  U.  S.  508.” 

Transit  Damages 

Comparatively  few  members  are 
taking  any  interest  in,  and  doing 
anything  about  reducing  avoidable 
damage  to  merchandise  in  transit. 
Those  who  are  doing  something 
about  it,  are  doing  an  amazingly 
fine  job. 

To  Bill  McDermott  of  Woodward 
&  Lothrop,  W^ashington— J.  Barker 
Morris  of  S.  Kann  Sons  Company, 
Washington— and  H.  E.  Grant  of 
The  Dayton  Company,  Minnea¬ 
polis.  go  the  first  honors.  These 
men  have  many  specific  accomplish¬ 
ments  to  their  credit  such  as  manu¬ 
facturers  agreeing  to  adopt  sug¬ 
gested  methods  of  packing. 

Plans  for  an  intensive  campaign 
along  these  lines  are  being  .shaped. 

Identifying  Repaired 
Merchandise 

Does  any  store  have  a  satisfactory 
method  of  identifying  repaired  mer¬ 
chandise,  when  it  is  returned  to 
them  by  the  manufacturer?  Some 
members  follow  the  practice  of 
sending  an  identification  tag  to  the 
manufacturer,  along  with  the  mer- 
(Continued  on  page  93) 


The  Open-End  Corrugated  Wrap 

By  Richard  D.  Elwell 
Store  Consultant 

(Article  No.  13  in  a  series  of  Better  Packing  Articles) 


Many  items  of  merchandise 
such  as  waste  paper  baskets, 
metal  canisters,  small  roasters,  etc. 
as  well  as  such  larger  items  as  fire 
screens  can  be  safely,  inexpensively 
and  quickly  wrapfied  by  the  open- 
end  corrugated  method. 

The  merchandise  is  usually  first 
papered  in  kraft  paper.  Fastening 
of  the  paper  is,  however,  unneces¬ 
sary  as  the  twine  used  to  secure  the 
corrugated  will  also  keep  the  paper 
in  position.  The  article  is  then 
rolled  in  corrugated  paper  wide 
enough  to  extend  beyond  the  mer¬ 
chandise  sufficiently  to  protect  the 
end  of  the  package.  The  single 
faced  corrugated  is  held  in  place 
with  a  single  strand  of  twine  fast¬ 
ened  with  a  slip  knot. 

Each  end  of  the  pack  is  then  slit 
twice  to  receive  the  second  strand 
of  tw'ine  as  shown  in  the  second 
sketch.  This  stand  of  twine  holds 
the  merchandise  securely  in  the 
center  of  the  corrugated.  The  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  corrugated  beyond 
the  merchandise  gives  good  protec¬ 
tion  against  damage  to  the  ends  of 
the  package,  while  the  thickness  of 
the  corrugated  materially  protects 
the  sides.  Usually  two  thicknesses 
of  materials  are  used. 


The  advantages  of  this  method  of 
packing  over  those  previously  used 
are; 

1 .  It  is  a  quick  method  of  packing. 

2.  It  is  a  clean  method  of  packing. 

3.  It  is  inexpensive. 

4.  It  offers  good  protection 
against  damage. 


Harvard  Report  for  1940 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


tent  that  this  hypothesis  is  valid, 
rising  tendencies  in  the  payroll 
percentage  perhaps  are  being  ob¬ 
scured.  But  it  is  also  true  that  the 
cost  of  supplies  was  higher  in  1940 
for  a  majority  of  the  reporting 
stores. 

“For  1940,  in  comparison  with 
1939,  decreases  in  the  expense  per¬ 
centages  appeared  both  for  costs 
ordinarily  considered  fixed  in  dol¬ 
lar  amounts  (real  estate  costs,  for 
instance)  and  for  costs  ordinarily 
considered  variable  in  relation  to 
sales  volume  (advertising,  for  in¬ 
stance)  .  As  suggested  in  last  year’s 
report,  it  is  possible  to  argue  on 


the  basis  of  such  evidence  that  in 
relation  to  relatively  small  changes 
in  sales  volume  a  great  majority  of 
department  store  expenses  remain 
relatively  fixed  in  dollar  amount. 
Even  if  such  an  argument  be  part¬ 
ly  true,  however,  the  result  is  not 
likely  to  follow  automatically.  On 
the  contrary,  it  requires  unremit¬ 
ting  vigilance  on  the  part  of  man¬ 
agement  to  hold  down  those  costs 
of  doing  business  which  otherwise 
tend  to  go  up  hand  in  hand  with 
increasing  sales  activity.  There  is 
good  evidence  to  show  that  man¬ 
agement  exercised  such  vigilance  in 
1940”. 
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Retailers  Concerned  Over  Fur  Tax  Situation 

Suggested  levy  on  retail  sale  brings  strong 
opposition — August  sale  recommendations. 


WHAT  form  the  fur  tax  will 
take  was  still  undetermined 
as  this  issue  went  to  press. 
Opposition  from  certain  quarters 
of  the  fur  industry  develof)ed  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  to  the  suggestion 
that  the  tax  be  placed  at  the  point 
of  dressing  as  reported  last  month, 
while  others  are  against  the  tax  be¬ 
ing  put  on  retail  sales.  Though 
recommendation  was  made  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  that 
the  tax  be  qn  the  retail  sale,  the 
prop>osal  to  tax  furs  is  not  in  lan¬ 
guage  at  this  time  as  far  as  a  tax 
bill  is  concerned. 

However,  retail  stores  are  greatly 
concerned  over  the  possibilities 
that  the  tax  may  ultimately  be 
placed  on  the  retail  sale.  Over  the 
past  twenty  years  or  more  whenever 
a  tax  has  been  suggested  on  furs, 
the  retail  trade  has  been  just  about 
unanimous  in  disapproving  the 
placing  of  tax  on  the  retail  sale. 
In  the  past,  retailers  have  been 
successful  in  convincing  the  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  House  and  Senate 
that  a  tax  on  retail  fur  sales  was 
not  economically  sound.  Fur  items 
for  the  most  part  are  among  the 
highest  units  sold  in  the  store,  and 
if  a  tax  appeared  as  a  separate 
item  on  a  fur  coat  it  would  show 
up  as  a  red  signal  against  the  clos¬ 
ing  of  a  sale.  After  a  customer  has 
paid  $250  or  more  for  a  coat  as  she 
often  does,  she  would  rebel  against 
paying  a  tax  of  $25  or  more  on  top 
of  what  she  has  paid.  Even  five,  ten 
or  fifteen  dollars  as  a  tax,  many 
merchants  believe  would  stop  the 
sale  of  many  fur  coats. 

Fur  Trimmed  Coats  a  Problem 

Nothing  has  yet  been  said  as  to 
whether  or  not  fur  trimmed  cloth 
coats  will  be  taxed  as  they  were 
under  other  tax  laws.  If  they  are, 
the  stores,  if  the  tax  is  placed  on  the 
retail  sale,  will  probably  have  to  set 
up  a  method  of  appraising  the 
value  of  the  furs  as  against  the 
value  of  the  cloth,  lining  and  other 
material  to  determine  whether  or 
not  the  coat  is  taxable.  It  will  be 


remembered  other  tax  bills  pro¬ 
vided  that  a  fur  trimmed  cloth  coat 
was  taxable  if  the  fur  trimming 
were  the  “component  material  of 
chief  value.”  This  was  not  a  prob¬ 
lem  under  the  old  tax  laws,  but  it 
will  be  under  the  proposed  one  if 
the  tax  is  placed  on  retail  sales. 
Under  the  old  law,  the  tax  was 
paid  by  the  manufacturer  who  be¬ 
cause  he  made  the  coat  had  avail¬ 
able  all  cost  figures  necessary  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  or  not  the  fur  was 
the  component  material  of  chief 
value.  He  had  to  do  this  because 
he  was  the  tax  collector.  Under 
the  proposed  bill,  however,  the 
manufacturer  unless  he  sells  at  re¬ 
tail  would  not  come  into  the  tax 
picture.  So,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
the  retailer  to  get  these  figures  from 
the  manufacturer  at  the  time  he 
buys  the  coat.  Otherwise,  he  may 
have  difficulty  in  determining 
whether  or  not  a  fur  trimmed  coat 
is  taxable.  And  most  important: 
the  retailer  should  have  available 
such  records  in  the  event  govern¬ 
ment  representatives  should  decide 
at  any  time  to  check  on  him. 

Of  course,  the  tax  influence  will 
react  against  sales  in  the  cloth  coat 
department  if  fur  trimmed  cloth 
coats  are  taxed  at  retail  as  in  the 
fur  department.  In  the  past  the  tax 
was  passed  along  as  an  added  cost 
to  the  retailer  and  not  as  a  tax, 
inasmuch  as  the  retailer  did  not 
have  to  pass  it  along  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer. 

There  are  other  reasons  too  why 
a  tax  on  retail  sales  does  not 
seem  practical  to  retail  merchants 
as  reported  in  the  June  issue  of 
The  Bulletin.  One  is,  the  cost  of 
administration  arising  from  the 
government  expense  of  collecting 
from  the  thousands  of  retail  units 
throughout  the  country,  plus  the 
sales  at  retail  made  by  manufac¬ 
turers  coupled  with  the  chance  for 
evasion  and  the  cost  of  policing.  To 
remove  the  cost  and  other  prob¬ 
lems  of  collection  arising  from  a 
tax  on  the  retail  sale,  members  of 
the  fur  trade  through  a  committee 


consisting  of  manufacturers  and  re¬ 
tail  representatives  suggested  to  the 
government  that  the  tax  be  levied 
at  the  point  of  dressing,  where 
there  are  relatively  only  few  units, 
most  of  which  are  located  in  New 
York  City. 

Problems  of  Lay-Away  Sales 

If  the  fur  tax  is  not  passed  by 
the  time  August  fur  sales  open,  and 
it  seems  unlikely  that  it  will  be, 
stores  face  the  problem  of  what  to 
do  about  the  tax  (especially  if  it 
is  to  be  on  the  retail  sale)  on  gar¬ 
ments  bought  in  August  and  laid 
away  for  delivery  in  the  late  fall 
or  early  winter.  Much  of  the 
August  buying  is  of  this  type-a 
small  deposit  at  the  time  the  sale 
is  made  with  later  payments. 

Fur  merchandisers  we  have  talked 
with  are  in  a  quandary  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  government  will 
expect  that  the  tax  be  paid  on  lay 
away  sales  initiated  before  the  tax 
is  passed.  Will  the  customer  object 
to  paying  it  unless  the  question  is 
raised  at  the  time  of  sale? 

Recommendation  for 
Advertising  Sales 

In  connection  with  the  August 
fur  sale,  the  Better  Business  Bureau 
of  New  York  City,  following  a 
meeting  held  with  a  number  of 
New  York  stores  is  sending  out  to 
all  stores  in  the  metropolitan  New 
York  area  the  following  recom¬ 
mendations  for  advertising  summer 
fur  sales  for  the  period  July  10- 
September  7. 

1.  No  statement  should  be  used 
in  advertising  “which  tends, 
through  fear  of  price  increases  or 
shortages,  to  induce  the  consumer 
to  make  speculative  advance  pur¬ 
chases.” 

2.  No  comparative  prices  of  any 
kind  should  be  used  in  any  form 
of  advertising. 

3.  No  sweeping  statements  about 

savings,  and  no  percentage  claims 
of  savings,  should  be  used  contrary 
to  provisions  No.  1  and  No.  2 
above.  \ 
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Complete  Payroll  Reports 

with  all  necessary  deductions,  automatically 


prepared  from  punched  cards 


Punched  card  accounting  offers  an  ideal  solution  to  the  payroll  prob¬ 
lems  of  any  department  store.  By  this  method,  employee  billing  can 
be  made  an  integral  part  of  the  payroll  routine,  deduction  recording 
is  greatly  simplified,  and  required  Social  Security  reports  are  pre¬ 
pared  by  automatic  machine  operation. 

Punched  cards  also  provide  accurate  comparative  payroll  operating 
reports,  and  pay  analyses  of  selling  and  non-selling  departments.  They 
furnish  clear-cut  comparisons  between  actual  and  budgeted  expense. 

When  combined  with  accounts  payable,  this  punched  card  procedure 
results  in  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  disbursement  accounting  of 
the  retailer. 

Leading  department  store  users  unanimously  agree  that,  under  this 
method,  vital  payroll  expense  analyses  are  secured  with  least  possible 
effort  and  in  the  least  possible  time.  Call  your  nearest  International 
representative  for  full  information,  or  write  direct  to  our  general 
offices,  590  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  MACHINES  CORPORATION 

- - Offices  in  Principal  Qties  - - - 


INVESTIGATE 
the  International 
Centralized  Control 
S/sfem 

By  this  method,  all  major 
accounting  operations,  in¬ 
cluding  Payroll  Accounting, 
ore  handled  by  one  set  of 
machines.  All  of  the  diversi¬ 
fied  accounting  procedures 
are  unified  and  directed 
by  one  single  department. 
One  operating  schedule 
cuts  red  tape  and  elimi¬ 
nates  duplication  of  effort. 
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By  Helen  K.  Mulhern 


MO.  R.  figures  published 
last  month  indicated  that 
home  furnishings  had 
shared  in  the  general  improvement 
in  ojjerating  results  for  1940.  The 
table  below  is  a  skeletonized  set  of 
figures  from  which  quick  conclu¬ 
sions  as  to  the  general  home  fur¬ 


nishings  situation  can  be  drawn. 
For  any  careful  analysis,  especially 
of  expense  distribution,  the  M.  O. 
R.  tables  themselves  must  be  con¬ 
sulted. 

The  most  interesting  piece  of  in¬ 
formation  yielded  by  this  year’s 
study  was  the  result  of  the  separa¬ 


tion  of  Furniture  and  Bedding  in¬ 
to  two  sections— Mattresses,  Springs 
Sc  Studio  Beds,  and  Other  Furni¬ 
ture  and  Beds.  Taken  together,  the 
two  showed  an  operating  loss  for 
the  year  of  1.5%.  Taken  separate¬ 
ly,  the  Mattresses,  Springs  &  Studio 
Beds  classification  showed  a  profit 


Department 


Furniture  &  Bedding 


Mattresses,  Springs 
&  Studio  Beds 

Other  Furniture 
and  Beds 


Lamps  and  Shades 


China  and  Glassware 


Markon 


43.4 

43.3 

43.1 

42.7 


Oriental  Rugs 

L940 

939 

938 

Domestic 

1940 

Floorcoverings 

1939 

938 

Draperies,  Curtains, 

1940 

Upholstery 

1939 

1938 

Gross 

Margin 


38.9 

38.2 

37.3 

41.5 


Total 

Operating 

Expense 


40.4 

41.7 

40.4 


Operating 

Results 


Sales  % 
to  Pre¬ 
ceding  Yr. 


>  38.2 

36.5 

] 

1  37.9 

37.7 

( 

i  37.0 

38.5 

— 1 

1.4 

6.2 

40.7  4 

L2 

7.0 

40.4  4 

L4 

7.9 

39.6  4 

Pictures  and  Mirrors 


Radios,  Phonographs, 
Records 


Major  Appliances 


Domestics,  Muslins, 
Sheetings 


Household  Linens  1940 

1939 
1938 


940 

939 

938 


Blankets,  Comfortahles  1940 
and  Spreads  1939 


4.9 

30.3 

35.2 

—4.9 

114 

5.6 

29.5 

37.7 

—8.2 

108 

6.2 

28.9 

39.2 

—10.3 
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of  7-3%.  making  it  one  of  the  ten 
profit  leaders  in  the  whole  store. 
(And  a  very  strange  spot  indeed  for 
a  home  furnishings  department  to 
find  itself  occupying!)  The  second 
classification,  Other  Furniture  and 
Beds,  showed  a  loss  of  3.9%.  Com¬ 
parison  of  the  two  departments 
showed  that  Mattresses,  etc.,  had 
smaller  markdowns  and  workroom 
costs;  stock  turns  three  times  great¬ 
er;  much  lower  returns;  and  much 
lower  occupancy  costs,  each  square 
foot  of  selling  space  here  yielding 
more  than  twice  the  volume  of 
similar  space  in  Other  Furniture, 
etc.  Its  better  results  were  achieved 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  had  a 
sales  volume  increase  for  the  year 
of  only  4%  as  against  10%  for 
Furniture.  (Puzzle— outside  of  pil¬ 
ing  the  dining  room  tables  tier  on 
tier  to  the  ceiling  and  so  cutting 
down  on  floor  space,  can  you  find 
any  clue  here  to  what  could  be 
done  to  improve  the  Furniture  op¬ 
eration?) 

Our  table  also  includes  the 
classifications,  Household  Linens; 
Domestics,  Muslins,  Sheetings;  and 
Blankets  and  Comfortables,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  felt  that  purchases  in 
these  groups  reflect  the  same  con¬ 
ditions  of  improvement  in  home 
furnishings  buying  as  the  depart¬ 
ments  generally  classified  as  Home 
Furnishings.  You  will  notice  a 
marked  change  in  the  net  operat¬ 
ing  results  for  Household  Linens, 
a  jump  from  2.9  to  4.8%  profit.  It 
is  believed  that  this  may  be  partly 
due  to  the  fact  that  M.  O  R.  ques¬ 
tion  forms  this  year  sptecified  that 
Towels  be  included  in  the  House¬ 
hold  Linens  returns;  and  this  con¬ 
clusion  is  reinforced  by  the  fact 
that  net  profit  in  Domestics,  Mus¬ 
lins,  Sheetings  declined  from  0.8  to 
0.3%— a  very  unusual  result  in  this 
year  of  general  improvement. 

Blanket  Simplification 

I'he  move  for  simplification  in 
blanket  stocks,  predicted  in  these 
columns  as  far  back  as  last  Novem- 
l)er,  is  beginning  to  take  shape. 
What  we  saw  then  as  a  probable 
trend  has  now  moved  into  the 
realm  of  deliberate  action,  with  the 
announcement  from  Donald  M. 
Nelson,  Director  of  Purchases  in 
O.  P.  M.,  that  a  simplification  cam¬ 
paign  is  to  be  launched  from  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  N.R.D.G.A.  is  making 


an  effort  to  have  this  movement 
initiated  by  manufacturers  and  re¬ 
tailers  themselves.  Blankets  are  the 
second  line  to  receive  attention; 
cosmetics  were  the  first. 

An  informal  preliminary  meet¬ 
ing  of  blanket  manufacturers  and 
retailers  was  held  in  the  N.R.D. 
G.A.  offices  late  last  month.  W^hile 
no  agreements  or  understandings 
designed  to  bind  anyone  were 
made,  it  was  unanimously  agreed 
that  there  is  a  field  for  simplifica¬ 
tion  and  that  it  would  be  prefer¬ 
able  to  tackle  it  voluntarily  rather 
than  have  government  step  in  and 
dictate  how  it  is  to  be  done.  Both 
manufacturers  and  retailers  felt 
that  the  greatest  opportunity  for 
simplification  lies  in  the  field  of 
“mixtures”;  that  something  can  be 
done  to  limit  sizes;  and  that  some¬ 
thing  can  be  done  to  limit  colors. 
A  tentative  program  for  considera¬ 
tion  was  drawn  up  as  follows: 

All  Wool  Blankets:  Sizes  might 
be  limited  to  72  x  84  and  72  x  90. 
Colors  could  be  limited  to  seven. 

Part  Wool  (with  cotton):  Mix¬ 
tures  might  be  limited  to  five,  25, 
50  and  75%  wool.  Size  might  be 
limited  to  66"  and  72"  width. 
Colors  could  be  limited  to  six. 


Mixtures  with  Rayon:  There  was 
a  feeling  that  in  blanket  construc¬ 
tion  rayon  is  still  in  the  experi¬ 
mental  stage  and  that  while  it 
would  seem  desirable  to  limit  the 
mixtures  it  would  be  better  judg¬ 
ment  to  permit  experimental  mix¬ 
ing  to  continue.  The  suggestion 
was  made,  however,  that  where 
such  mixtures  include  wool  as  less 
than  10%  of  the  contents  it  would 
be  advisable  to  eliminate  wool  and 
replace  it  with  Indian  or  imp>orted 
cotton. 

Size  might  be  limited  to  72" 
width.  Colors  could  be  restricted 
to  six. 

Commenting  on  the  meeting. 
Lew  Hahn  stressed  the  fact  that 
these  are  only  suggestions,  and  sug¬ 
gestions  of  the  most  tentative  na¬ 
ture,  intended  to  promote  discus¬ 
sion.  The  N.R.D.G.A.  would  like 
to  have  your  opinions  about  it. 

Cannon  Towel  Line 

Cannon  Mills  has  made  a  sur¬ 
vey,  and  comes  up  with  the  infor¬ 
mation  that  women  as  towel-buy¬ 
ers  can  be  divided  into  three 
groups:  the  pretty-pretty  tyjje;  the 
sophisticated  or  tailored  type;  and 
the  conservative  type.  The  new 
Cannon  line  includes  towels 
designed  to  appeal  to  each 
type  and  several  designs  de¬ 
scribed  as  having  an  “all-out 
appeal”  that  everyone  should 
like.  The  “What’s  your  type?” 
idea  suggests  something  new 
for  displays  and  advertising. 

Cannon’s  survey  provided  a 
few  other  little  items  for  your 
considerations:  Customers  usu¬ 
ally  buy  towels  in  lots  of  six  to 
a  dozen.  More  than  80%  of 
people  prefer  towels  ranging 
in  price  from  20  cents  to  59 
cents.  Preferences  in  towel  de¬ 
sign  and  color  could  not  be 


One  of  Cannon's  new  Gift  Sets,  a  close- 
mesh  basket  tray  containing  a  six-piece 
matched  towel  set.  Decorated  with  velvet 
ribbon,  net  bows  and  rosebuds. 


Victoria,  new  Cannon  flower  and  chevron  design  in 
luxury  texture  weave.  Three  different  size  bath  towels. 
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broken  down  according  to  income  level  or  age  group. 
(Consequently  all  three  types  mentioned  above  are 
provided  in  all  price  lines  in  the  new  Cannon  towels.) 
Finally,  80%  of  women  interviewed  said  they  look  for 
brand  names  when  buying. 


Success  of  Comparative  Price  Agreements 
on  Bedding 

Frier  McCollister  of  the  Lawrence  Selz  Organization 
(publicity  counsel  for  the  National  Association  of  Bed¬ 
ding  Manufacturers)  reported  at  NRDGA’s  Chicago 
convention  on  the  progress  of  efforts  to  eliminate  com¬ 
parative  price  advertising  in  bedding. 

In  the  past  two  years  retailers  in  Indianapolis,  Wash¬ 
ington,  Milwaukee,  Pittsburgh  and  Nashville  have 
entered  into  agreements  to  stop  using  comparatives. 
Meetings  have  been  held  in  Minneapolis,  Utica, 
Buffalo,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  to  consider  the 
question  and  Mr.  McCollister  predicts  that  during  the 
next  two  years  the  comparative  advertising  practice 
will  be  eliminated  in  every  major  retail  market  in  the 
country. 

The  results  of  the  agreements  in  terms  of  business 
have  been  more  than  satisfactory  in  every  case. 

The  most  important  effect,  of  course,  is  less  tangi¬ 
ble.  It  is  the  building  of  customer  confidence,  the 
emergence  of  the  bedding  department  into  the  day¬ 
light  of  intelligent,  constructive  advertising.  So  profit¬ 
able  a  department  as  this  is  proven  to  be  by  the  new 
M.O.R.  figures  deserves  that  kind  of  advertising. 

A  change  in  advertising  technique  is  immediately 
discernible  wherever  the  agreement  against  compara¬ 
tive  prices  goes  into  effect.  Copywriters  begin  to  in¬ 
ject  more  important  explanations  than  cheapness  as 
to  why  the  merchandise  is  desirable. 

Two  stores,  Gimbel’s  and  Kaufmann’s  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  have  gone  even  further.  Gimbel’s  ad  bringing 
the  problem  to  public  attention  is  reproduced  below. 
Kaufmann’s  ran  similar  copy. 


Looking  over  the  gas  ranges  on  yonr  floor  —  your  cus¬ 
tomers  will  be  attracted  and  held  by  the  beauty  of  the 
new  Caloric  Luxury  Line.  And  they'll  be  interested  in 
the  better  construction  features.  But  it's  demonstration 
that  clinches  the  sale  I 

Show  them  why  the  Caloric  one-piece  top  is  better 
—  easier  to  clean.  Point  out  the  advantages  of  Caloric 
cabinet  construction  —  the  roomier  compartments,  the 
work-surface  doors.  Above  all,  be  sure  that*one  of  these 
handsome  ranges  is  connected  to  gas.  Demonstrate  the 
amazing  efficiency  of  the  Harper  Burners — the  economy 
of  the  super-insulated  oven. 

You  know  that  Caloric  offers  everything  and  more 
than  the  housewife  needs  in  fine  cooking  equipment. 
Show  her  how  it  works — and  the  profit  is  in  your  pocketl 


CALORIC  GAS  STOVE  WORKS 
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Best-Known  in  America 
Backed  by  more  Advertising 
Asked  ior  by  more  Customers 


It's  the  label  that  needs  no  explaining  and  never  has.  It  does  a  double 
duty  .  .  .  complies  with  the  Wool  Products  Labeling  Act  and  sells  mer¬ 
chandise  for  you  at  the  same  time.  Use  it  os  your  first  line  of  sales  de¬ 
fense.  See  that  it  is  in  every  garment  made  of  Botany  fabrics  that  you  buy. 

"Tested  for  durability" 

"Tested  for  color  fastness" 

"Famous  for  fashion  correctness" 

"Woven  by  one  of  America's  oldest  and  largest  mills" 

"A  100%  American  product" 

These  are  the  facts  that  have  made  "Botany"  America's  household 
word  for  quality  fabrics.  This  year,  notional  advertising  in  26 
national  publications  will  tell  your  customers  to  buy  Botany  and  why. 


OTABIT  WORSTED  MILLS 

PASSAIC,  NEW  JERSEY  •  NEW  YORK  SHOWROOMS:  1450  BROADWAY 

Manufacturers  of  Worsteds  and  Woolens  for  Women's  Wear  and  Men's 
Wear  e  No-Dye-Lot  Yams  for  Hand-Knitting  e  Creators  of  the  Botany  Tie 
e  Makers  of  the  Botany  Robe  for  Men  e  Botany  Lanolin  Beauty  Aids 
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North  American  rayon 
testing  program,  established  to  assure  fabric  serviceability 
and  consumer  satisfaction,  has  made  noteworthy  progress. 
This  pi  an  is  now  offered  to  all  manufacturers  using  North 
Amaican  rayon.  The  services  of  United  States  Testing  Com¬ 
pany  are  available  to  producers  of  outerwear  and  under¬ 
wear  fabrics,  both  knitted  and  woven*— also  to  hosiery  manu- 
facturer^k  It  will  pay  every  manufacturer  and  retailer  to 
use  the  selling  force  of  the  North  American  “certified”  tag. 

NORTH  AMERICAN' 

lAYON  CORPORATION,  261  FIFTH  AVENUE,  N.  Y.  •  PLANT:  CARTER  COUNTY,  TENN. 
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To  Ready-to-Wear  Saleswomen: 


W eve  enjoyed  reading  this  book.  W e  think  you  will 
enjoy  it  too.  It’s  full  of  those  little  golden  facts  that,  once 
known,  raise  selling  to  the  dignity  of  a  profession  and  endow 
it  with  the  excitement  and  satisfaction  that  every  worth  while 
profession  offers.  And  all  through  it  you  will  recognize  the 
viewpoint  of  a  sister  saleswoman,  who  has  stood  behind  the 
counter  and  made  her  own  observations — always  keen,  often 
delightfully  humorous — on  the  nature,  needs  and  infinite 
variety  of  the  genus  Customer. 

Constance  Talbot  believes  firmly,  on  the  basis  of  her 
own  successful  experience  in  selling  and  promotion,  that 
customers  anywhere  can  buy  and  will  buy  better  quality 
when  values  are  properly  explained  to  them.  She’s  written 
this  manual  to  help  you  increase  your  sales  by  ’’trading-up” 
your  selling.  W e  believe  you  can  use  every  suggestion  she 
makes  to  your  own  advantage. 


— The  Editors 


To  identify  bur-mil 

QUALITY  fabrics  in 
lingerie  and  blouses 


Ever  since  bur-mil  quality  rayon 
fabrics  first  made  their  appearance  in 
lingerie  and  blouses,  they  have  been 
wanted.  Customers,  salespeople,  de¬ 
partment  executives,  all  are  demand¬ 
ing  more  and  more  of  the  beautiful, 
wonder-wearing  cloth. 

With  this  demand,  a  question  nat¬ 
urally  arose.  “How  can  /  be  sure  of 
buying  bur-mil  QUALITY  fabric- 
nothing  less?” 

We’re  ready  now  with  the  answer. 
The  BUR-MIL  tags  and  labels  shown 
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here  will  be  found  on  lingerie  and 
blouses  made  of  BUR-MIL  QUALITY 
fabrics  — Rayon  French  Crepe  and 
Rayon  Crepe-Back  Satin.  Small,  neat 
and  useful,  they  are  designed  to  serve 
you  and  your  customers. 


Look  for  these  tags  and  labels 
when  you  buy  blouses,  gowns,  negli¬ 
gees,  pajamas,  step-ins,  panties  or 
brassieres.  Their  presence  is  depend¬ 
able  assurance  that  you  are  getting 
genuine  BUR-MIL  QUALITY  fabrics. 


Almost  all  large  manufacturers  of  lingerie  and  blouses  know  and  use  BUR-MU- 
QUALITY  multifilament  Rayon  French  Crepe  and  Rayon  Crepe-Back 
Satin.  If  your  manufacturer  does  not  have  BUR- MIL  QUALITY  cloth,  we 
will  be  glad  to  send  you  a  list  of  houses  from  whom  you  can  order.  Be  sure 
to  specify  the  types  of  garments  and  the  price  ranges  desired.  Write  The 
Burlington  Corporation,  450  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  BEST  RESULTS 
IN  LAUNDERING 

Wash  gently  in  warm  water 
using  mild  saap.  Make  rich 
suds  and  squeeze  thraugh 
material.  DO  NOT  RUB.  Rinse 
tharaughly  in  lukewarm  water 
and  press  an  wrang  side  with 
a  warm  (nat  hot)  iron. 


^UUfy 


^UllTY 


RAYON 


RAYON 
FRENCH  CREPE 


No.  B  94145 


TtiacU 


wurT 


RAYON  CREPE 

y  — 

«  liAt  cooftMM 


THE  BURLINGTON  CORPORATION 

450  SEVENTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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Note  laundering  instructions 
printed  on  the  back  of  each  tag. 
Another  service  that  customers 
appreciate! 


Look  for  the  tag  or  label  shown 
here  when  you  buy  Rayon 
Crepe- Back  Satin  lingerie  and 
blouses.  The  BVR-MtL  mark  is 
a  guide  to  fine  quality. 


Look  for  the  tag  or  label  shown 
here  on  Rayon  French  Crepe 
lingerie  and  blouses.  Insist  on 
the  BVR-MtL  mark! 
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lUt  tdo€  iMcm 


Let’s  get  this  straight! 

BEMBERG  RAYON  is  a  yarn 


It  is  one  of  the  highest  quality  rayon  yarns  produced  anywhere  in  the  world;  it  is 
used  in  merchandise  sold  at  many  price  levels. 

Manufacturers  of  high-fashion,  high-priced  dresses  specify  fabrics  of  BEMBERG 
rayon  because  they  can  get  nothing  finer  for  their  purposes. 

Manufacturers  of  volume  merchandise  use  BEMBERG  rayon  for  the  same  reason 
(if  they  can  afford  to  use  fabrics  of  this  high  quality  yarn). 

The  retail  price  of  a  dress  is  determined  by  many  factors  other  than  the  cost  of  the 
yarn  of  which  the  fabric  is  made. 

Fabric  construction,  quality  of  converting,  styling  and  workmanship  of  the  dress, 
the  reputation  of  the  manufacturer— all  these  are  factors  that  determine  the  price 


to  consumers. 


Let's  keep  this  straight EM  BERGS"  are  not  $2.98 

dresses  ■  ■  >  the  tag  “made  of  BEMBERG  rayon”  helps  sell  merchandise  at 
many  price  levels  ...  in  the  nation’s  most  exclusive  specialty  shops  as  well  as  in  the 
thousands  of  stores  that  cater  to  Mrs.  Average  Income. 


BC]MB£RCp 


♦Bemberg  is  the  registered  trade-mark  of  American  Bemberg  Corporation 
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section  ONE  —  be  MODERN  ABOUT  SELLING 


^1^ 

:n:\i 


1^0 
f\  W 


Watch  That  Record! 


Know  your  facts 


\  \  i  I  ,f JL  t  I ^HE  purpose  of 

I  this  book  is  to 
help  you  in- 

crease  your  sales. 

There’s  a  great 

difference  between 
profitable  salesman¬ 

ship  and  unprofitable  routine.  We 
are  addressing  ourselves  to  the 
ready-to-w’ear  saleswomen  who  are 
eager  for  progress.  They  are  the 
ones  who  view  salesmanship  as  a 
high-ranking  profession;  and  they 

are  the  only  ones  who  will  ever 

succeed  in  selling.  They  do  not  re¬ 
gard  their  jobs  as  mechanical  rou¬ 
tines;  they  do  not  relax  into  the  rut 
of  order-taking;  they  never  lose 
interest— the  spark  behind  all  suc- 


sales  factor  than  her  love  of  bar¬ 
gains. 

This  is  an  important  phase  of 
modernized  selling,  and  it  applies 
e(]ually  well  to  garment  stocks,  in 
all  price  lines.  Style  is  the  chief 
\alue  which  the  customer  in  your 
department  is  buying;  it  is  the  num¬ 
ber  one  selection  urge  at  point  of 
sale;  but  today  it  is  not,  as  it  used 
to  be,  the  only  factor  to  be  consid¬ 
ered.  Professor  Nystrom  clarifies 
tlie  point;  “Fashion  is  no  less  im¬ 
portant  now  than  it  was  formerly, 
but  it  is  no  longer  the  sole  basis 
upon  which  consumer  choice  and 
purchases  is  made,  as  it  was  in  so 
many  cases  in  former  years.” 

Today’s  customer  must  be  sold 


Sell  more  units 
Sell  better  price  lines 


cess. 

Let’s  start  out,  then,  by  agreeing 
that  our  selling  can  stand  some  re¬ 
view  and  modernization.  All  sales¬ 
people  who  advance  into  better  op¬ 
portunities  are  continuously  alert 
to  improve  their  selling  methods. 

Men  in  the  selling  profession  who 
earn  big  commissions  describe  sell¬ 
ing  as  the  art  of  convincing  friends 
of  the  value  of  the  merchandise  they 
sell.  In  describing  value,  they  shape 
the  information  they  give  to  each 
customer’s  need.  They  do  not  sell 
her  a  bargain  refrigerator  which  is 
not  big  enough  for  her  purpose. 
They  don’t  sell  her  the  cheapest 
automobile  just  because  it  is  the 
cheapest.  Instead,  they  first  find  out 
about  her  need  and  second  explain 
the  value  of  each  price  line  so  that 
she  understands  which  one  genuine¬ 
ly  fits  her  need.  They  recognize  her 
pride  as  an  important  factor  in  the 
sale;  they  know  that  every  woman 
is  proud  of  her  good  judgment,  her 
ability  to  get  value  for  her  money. 
These  men,  who  prove  the  quality 
of  their  salesmanship  by  their  com¬ 
missions,  find  the  customer’s  pride 
in  her  judgment  a  more  important 


not  only  on  the  style  of  what  she 
is  buying.  She  is  entirely  aware  of 
the  fact  that  value  includes  more 
than  style,  and  she  wants  to  know 
many  facts  about  sennceahility  and 
quality.  That  opens  the  way  for 
truly  informative  selling,  not  gen¬ 
eralities,  but  facts.  Know’  your  facts 
and  you  will  be  able  to  increase  vour 
volume  by  (1)  Selling 'more  units, 
and  (2)  Selling  more  in  better  price 
lines. 

In  the  chapters  that  follow  you 
Avill  find  suggestions  that  will  help 
you  in  modernizing  your  selling 
along  these  Tines.  They  will  help 
you  to  estimate  your  customer’s 
needs  and  to  sell  her  style  value  plus 
quality  and  serviceability  value  so 
that  she  will  be  pleased  with  her 
garment  as  long  as  she  wears  it. 

Salespeople  have  one  great  ad- 
\antage  over  other  workers.  They 
have  a  sales  record,  tangible  evi¬ 
dence  by  which  they  and  their  store 
know’  who  sells  and  w’ho  does  not 
sell.  Regard  that  sales  record  as 
your  opportunity.  Study  the  effect 
of  modernized  selling  upon  your 
record,  and  you  w’ill  see  in  it  vour 
gatew’ay  to  advancement. 
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The  Two  Gr 


The  Garment  Industry 

Those  first  Civil  War  contractors 
looked  at  their  machines  when 
peace  was  signed  in  1865,  and  said, 
“We  have  the  sizes  to  dress  the 
Army,  why  not  make  some  civilian 
clothes  for  these  men  who  are  tak¬ 
ing  off  their  uniforms?”  That  led 
to  the  very  first  ready-to-wear  of¬ 
fered  for  sale  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Some  years  later  other  manu¬ 
facturers  tried  out  the  same  idea 
on  the  ladies.  At  this  time  each 
worker  had  to  own  his  own  machine 
and  bring  it  to  work  with  him. 


Quality  Elements 
Of  Your  Stock: 

TEXTILE 

Fiber 

Yarn 

Style 

Weaving  and  knitting 
construction 
Fabric  finish 
Dyeing 
Shrinkage 
Chemical  finish 

GARMENT 

Design 

Ample  or  skimpy  cut 
Construction, 
workmanship 
Thread,  embroidery, 
buttons 
Slide  fastener 
Fur  trimming 
Linings 


The  American  garment  indus¬ 
try  offers  beauty  and  the  thrill 
of  being  in  fashion  to  every 
customer,  no  matter  what  her  in¬ 
come.  In  every  other  country  in  the 
world— yes,  even  in  Paris  in  her  hey¬ 
day-style  has  always  been  and  still 
is  costly,  for  the  rich  only.  Ours  is 
the  only  country  with  a  ready-to- 
wear  garment  industry  geared  to 
offer  style  in  ultra-fashion,  high- 
fashion  and  volume  fashion.  Here 
and  here  only,  customers  of  all  price 
lines  can  consider  themselves  part 
of  the  parade  of  the  best  dressed 
women  in  the  world. 

How  It  All  Began 

This  remarkable  American  gar¬ 
ment  industry  is  very  young.  Few 
of  us  realize  that  as  recently  as  the 
Civil  War,  all  clothing  was  made 
by  hand.  Ready-to-wear  for  women 
was  presented  for  the  first  time  to 
amazed  Victorians  in  1890. 

The  sewing  machine  is  the  father 
of  this  industry.  Invented  just  be¬ 
fore  the  Civil  War,  it  was  used  for 
the  first  time  by  contractors  who 
made  uniforms  for  the  Union  Army. 
Before  that  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  every  marching  general  and 
soldier  wore  uniforms  sewed  by 
hand.  Something  to  think  about 
the  next  time  you  look  at  a  portrait 
of  George  Washington  or  Napoleon! 


Fashion  for  All 

And  that’s  the  quite  recent  be¬ 
ginning  from  which  our  phenome¬ 
nal  garment  industry  sprang.  The 
mushroom  growth  of  the  industry 
and  the  rise  of  ready-to-wear  in 
department  stores  to  first  rank  im¬ 
portance  has  been  due  primarily  to 
the  ingenuity  of  garment  manufac¬ 
turers  in  adjusting  production  to 
rapid  style  changes.  Style  is  the  life 
of  the  garment  industry.  No  matter 
what  his  market,  every  garment 
manufacturer  is  continuously  con¬ 
cerned  with  style  changes.  That  is 
why,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom 
income  class  among  your  custom¬ 
ers,  every  woman  who  buys  a  cos¬ 
tume  can  buy  a  fashionable  cos¬ 
tume. 
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fcshi  on -Maker  s 


The  Textile  Industry 

WE  can’t  think  of  the  garment 
industry  witlioiit  considering 
its  big  brother— the  textile  industry. 
The  United  States  Government 
allies  the  textile  industry  with  the 
garment  industry  in  all  its  reviews 
and  reports,  for  one  industry  can¬ 
not  function  without  the  other.  Re¬ 
tail  stores  are  the  outlet  for  the 
work  of  over  2,000,000  Americans  in 
the  garment  and  textile  trades. 

The  teeming  ready-to-wear  indus¬ 
try  is  young;  the  textile  industry 
disappears  in  the  mists  of  antiquity. 
No  one  knows  when  man  first 
learned  to  spin  and  weave,  but  his¬ 
torians  have  records  of  tiny  frag¬ 
ments  of  woven  w(K)1  as  early  as  the 
Stone  .\ges.  Textiles  have  left  a 
record  of  beauty  in  every  age.  Otir 
textile  experts  of  ttnlay  have  tra¬ 
ditions  and  centuries  of  experience 
in  their  background. 

Now  here  is  an  important  point 
for  your  modernized  selling  ap¬ 
proach-let’s  give  more  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  textiles  in  the  garments 
we  sell.  Present  the  selling  points 
of  the  fabric  in  the  garment— first, 
for  style;  second,  for  usefidness. 

This  important  modern  angle  of 
usefulness  or  serviceability  of  fabric 
is  presented  in  detail  in  the  last  sec¬ 
tion  of  this  book.  Here,  let’s  just 
consider  the  textile  industry’s  con¬ 
tribution  to  style. 

Style  experiments  are  a  costly 
item  in  many  textile  manufactur¬ 
ing  budgets.  Designing  skill  is 
lavished  upon  fabric  production, 
and  in  the  beauty  of  the  finished 
garments  is  second  in  importance 
only  to  the  work  of  the  garment  de¬ 
signer.  recognize  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  fabric  design  in  selling 
summer  stocks,  when  prints  take 
the  lead.  We  should  look  more  for 
“textile  interest”  in  all  fabrics,  not 
just  the  matelasses,  moires  and 
more  obvious  designs,  but  the  subtle 
fine  detail  of  a  crepe  or  herringbone 
or  pebbled  effect. 


In  planning  production  textile 
designers  think  abvays  of  the  fabric 
in  terms  of  the  finished  garment. 
^T'hey  contribute  not  only  style  but 
a  textile  performance  suited  to  gar¬ 
ment  design— for  example,  will  it 
pleat?  .  .  .  will  it  gather  softly?  .  .  . 
will  it  hold  in  circular  cut?  In  addi¬ 
tion  they  consider  the  customer’s 
need  for  serviceability. 

Most  textiles  are  created  for  a 
definite  need  in  a  definite  price  line. 
\  garment  manufacturer  sometimes 
orders  the  entire  output  of  one  tex¬ 
tile  design  to  instire  his  presenta¬ 
tion  in  your  stock  of  an  exclusive 
style.  The  manufacturers  know  how 
to  produce  style  effects  at  any  price. 
They  know  too  when  the  danger 
point  in  serviceability  is  reached  in 
the  process  of  meeting  a  cut  price. 

De  Luxe  Fabrics 

The  manufacturers  of  luxury 
fabrics  are  usually  specialists  who 
have  perfected  the  art  of  textile  de¬ 
sign  above  the  usual  practice  of 
their  industry.  The  names  of  these 
manufacturers  are  honored  just  as 
the  names  of  leaders  in  this  field 
have  been  honored  since  the  Craft 
Guilds  of  the  Renaissance.  .Appear¬ 
ing  on  costly  textiles  cut  into  de 
luxe  garments,  these  names  build 
confidence  and  serve  to  jtistify  the 
price  of  high  grade  garments. 

In  selling  top  price  lines  you  will 
want  to  do  more,  however,  than 
mention  a  famous  name.  Be 
enthusiastic  alx>ut  the  detail  of  a 
lovely  fabric.  Take  a  leaf  from  the 
book  of  custom  tailors  and  dress¬ 
makers  who  go  into  ecstasies  over 
the  character  of  a  weave,  the  subtle 
coloring  of  a  tweed,  the  draping 
quality  of  a  luxurious  crepe  or  satin, 
the  crisp  sheerness  of  another  fine 
fabric.  It’s  a  story  of  romance  in 
design  that  you  have  to  tell.  Take 
your  ctie  from  ready-to-wear  copy¬ 
writers,  who  are  gifted  in  describ¬ 
ing  the  telling  points.  Your  buyer 


may  tell  you  about  them;  you  may 
find  them  in  a  selling  sign  or  post¬ 
er.  Make  it  your  business  to  pick 
up  the  apt  selling  phrases  that  do 
justice  to  the  fine  fabrics  in  your 
stock. 

Volume  Fabrics 

There  is  a  very  great  difference 
between  de  luxe  fabrics  and  the  fab¬ 
rics  of  our  volume  stocks.  The  im¬ 
portant  selling  point  of  the  volume 
stock  is  the  achievement  of  modern 
science  in  producing  chemical  tex¬ 
tile  finishes  that  make  serviceable 
and  attractive  fabrics  available  at 
low  cost. 

The  manufacturers  who  develop 
dependable  and  style-right  textiles 
for  the  low-priced  stocks  deserve  ap¬ 
plause  for  a  difficult  job  well  done. 
In  these  stocks,  more  and  more,  we 
offer  beauty,  correct  color  and  tex¬ 
tile  interest  at  amazing  prices.  Espe¬ 
cially  if  your  store  is  the  unit  of  a 
chain,  or  sells  in  competition  to  a 
chain,,  .you  will  be  alert  to  present 
the  difference  between  a  textile  that 
is  style-right  and  dependable  and 
a  textile  that  is  no  economy  at  any 
price. 

Remember  above  all  that  you  are 
serving  style-minded  customers, 
even  in  the  low  income  groups. 
Style  is  the  motivating  factor  in  a 
garment  sale  at  any  price.  It  is,  of 
course,  much  more  jxtwerful,  as  re¬ 
gards  fabric,  in  the  de  luxe  price 
lines,  and  it  diminishes  in.  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  price  decreases,  but 
nevertheless  it  is  always  the  number 
one  factor  in  the  selection  of  any 
garment. 
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No  one  name  can  swing  America’s  buying — nationally  or  locally. 

If  it  could,  there  would  be  only  one  successful  merchant  in  a  city 
or  town.  **A  name  like  Du  Pont  supplements  a  good  retail  name 
— makes  the  retailer’s  quality  story  more  convincing.  In  addition, 
it  gives  him  direct  advertising  to  the  Du  Pont  audience,  a  quality 
audience  that  is  numerically  great  and  widespread. 

RAYON  DIVISION,  E.  I,  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO.  (INC.),  EMPIRE  STATE  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK 
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1.  Fiber  content  required  by 
the  Ravon  Rules 


2.  Care  suggestions,  which  cut 
down  returns 


3.  The  Rayon  Name  known  for 
research  and  advancement 


One  Tag  Gives  Three  Purpose”  Rayon  Identification  Without  Cost 


X 


A  Word  About  Fashions 


Every  jieriod  in  history  pro¬ 
duces  its  own  fashion  cycle. 
There  is  a  pjopular  style  in 
apparel,  in  home  furnishings,  in 
manners,  amusements  and  the  arts 
—that  popular  style  is  the  fashion 
of  the  p>eriod.  Fashions  appear  to 
be  created  by  the  psychological  pat¬ 
tern  of  life  in  a  given  period;  the 
speeding-up  of  the  Industrial  Revo¬ 
lution  in  the  early  19th  Century,  the 
formal  elegance  of  the  Mauve 
Decade,  the  movement  for  freedom 
for  women  in  the  early  20th  Cen¬ 
tury.  Since  the  beginning  of  this 
century  our  life  motif  has  been  in- 
aeasing  speed  in  transportation  and 
communication.  Our  lives  are 
streamlined,  active,  casual.  And  we 
are  casual,  very  inquisitive,  news- 
minded. 

The  development  of  fashion 
cycles,  their  rise  to  popularity  and 
their  gradual  subsidence,  has  also 
been  speeded  up.  In  1910  two  Paris 
openings  a  year  set  the  pace,  and 
fashion  was  still  costly,  far  too  cost¬ 
ly  for  the  average  pocketbook.  But 
speed  in  producing  textiles  and  gar¬ 
ments  and  speed  in  the  filtering 
down  of  fashion  so  that  more 
women  could  afford  and  enjoy  it 
have  changed  all  that.  Before  the 
World  War  two  Paris  fashion  open- 
ings  a  year  were  sufficient  for 
America’s  needs.  By  the  time  that 
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And  how 


war  ended,  however,  America  had 
so  sp>eeded  up  her  fashion  capacity 
that  two  extra  Paris  openings  were 
added,  known  to  the  trade  as  mid¬ 
season  showings. 

Today  the  evolution  of  basic 
fashion  trends  is  augmented  by 
monthly  fashion  promotions  that 
ring  in  minor  changes  in  a  fashion 
and  gear  merchandising  and  selling 
to  still  higher  speed.  These  fashion 
promotions  give  you  something  al¬ 
ways  new  to  talk  about;  but  remem¬ 
ber  that  they  are  set  into  the  fashion 
cycle,  they  aren’t  radical  enough 
changes  to  constitute  new  fashion 
cycles. 

These  days  fashion  trends  in  the 
United  States  start  primarily  with 
our  own  American  designers,  and 
let  us  not  forget  that  in  our  great 
textile  and  garment  industries  we 
have  designing  talent  rich  and  in¬ 
ventive  enough  to  maintain  our 
reputation  as  a  country  of  the  best 
dressed  women  in  the  world. 

Themes  and  Variations 

A  fashion  cycle  or  trend  starts 
with  a  theme  that  has  enough  vitali¬ 
ty  to  carry  through  several  seasons. 
Schiaparelli’s  exaggerated  shoulder 
was  an  example  of  such  a  theme. 
These  important  basic  themes  must 
not  be  confused  with  fashion  pro¬ 
motions,  which  are  simply  varia¬ 
tions  on  the  theme.  It  is  character¬ 
istic  of  a  basic  trend  that  it  does 
inspire  variations  —  stimulating 
other  designers,  widening  its  appeal 
to  all  tyjjes  of  women. 

A  new  idea  must  be  accepted, 
worn,  photographed,  spotlighted  in 
the  news  so  that  we  may  all  hear 
about  it.  It  is  taken  up  by  a  well 
dressed  woman  in  some  fashion 
center,  who  loves  to  look  different. 
She  is  the  very  wealthy  woman  of 
courage  and  good  taste  who  buys 
new  fashions  and  introduces  them 
—not  the  professional  model  who 
is  dressed  up  and  sent  to  an  event. 
Fashion  reporters  are  keen  to  recog¬ 
nize  this  difference,  because  the 
thing  that  starts  a  fashion  on  its  way 
is  its  acceptance  by  a  few  high-style- 


they  grow 

minded  women.  We  know  them  as 
the  20  or  30  “best-dressed  women  in 
the  world.’’ 

The  next  step  is  manufacturer  ac¬ 
ceptance,  and  that  is  followed  by 
p>opular  acceptance.  Now  the  new 
fashion  is  vital  enough  to  push  out 
an  established  fashion  and  gradu¬ 
ally  saturate  the  volume  lines. 

Not  all  fashions  are  begun  in  this 
way.  Youth  fashions,  sports  fash¬ 
ions  and  many  movie  fashions  are 
started  locally,  but  the  cycle  is  usu¬ 
ally  small. 

Fashion  ideas  which  are  accepted 
at  once  in  volume  price  lines  com¬ 
plete  their  cycles  much  more  quick¬ 
ly  than  those  that  are  evolved  slow¬ 
ly  and  thoroughly  saturate  the  de 
luxe  price  lines  before  they  filter 
down. 

The  variations  on  the  basic  fash¬ 
ion  trend  of  the  time  are  publicized 
by  fashion  promotions.  Their  func¬ 
tion  is  to  keep  everyone  interested 
in  clothes  by  presenting  them  as 
news.  One  detail  is  played  up,  or 
a  color,  a  “patriotic”  idea,  or  an 
“art”  inspiration— these  are  all 
worked  out  within  the  accepted 
fashion  trend. 


Most  new  fashions  are  rooted 
in  silhouette  change,  and  are 
credited  to  a  designer-dressmaker 
who  cuts  a  new  idea.  But  no  one 
knows  better  than  these  talented 
people  that  they  must  be  inspired 
in  the  first  place;  and  in  Paris  and 
New  York,  I  have  often  been  told 
by  famous  designer-dressmakers' 
that  the  designers  of  textiles,  laces 
or  trimmings  first  provided  them 
with  the  stimulus  that  grew  into  a 
new  fashion.  And  of  course  these 
textiles  and  trimmings  designers  are 
responsible  for  many  later  varia¬ 
tions  on  established  fashions.  You 
will  see  how  this  works  out  if  you 
recall  how  new  and  fresh  some  ac¬ 
cepted  fashion  looks  when  it  is  ex¬ 
ecuted  in  a  new  fabric. 

Fashion  designers  in  Paris  are 
dressmakers,  who  make  custom 
clothes  at  high  prices  for  prominent 
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Ways  and  Mea 


You  Must  Sell  the  ''Extra  Value' 


women.  The  vitality  of  their  con¬ 
tribution  to  design  was  rooted  in 
the  fact  that  they  worked  for  indi¬ 
vidual  women,  who  served  as  types, 
and  because  they  met  the  needs  of 
those  individual  women  so  twll 
their  designs  were  right  for  other 
women  everywhere.  The  models 
we  formerly  imported  were  an  im¬ 
portant  sideline  of  their  business. 

In  our  great  New  York  fashion 
center  a  designer-dressmaker  may 
head  her  own  custom  business  or 
a  model  business.  Or  she  may  be 
employed  by  an  idtra-fashionable 
shop  like  Hattie  Carnegie  or  Berg- 
dorf  Goodman.  I’he  high-fashion 
designers  included  in  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  Fashion  Originators 
Guild  usually  represent  or  own  a 
wholesale  ready-to-wear  business.  In 
addition  to  these  established  de¬ 
signers,  New  York  has  a  floating 
population  of  opportunist  design¬ 
ers,  each  w'ith  some  talent,  each 
eager  to  establish  a  name. 

In  our  volume  markets  the  nor¬ 
mal  filtering  down  of  fashion  sup¬ 
plies  all  the  design  inspiration 
needed.  There  are  thousands  of 
these  resources  and  their  design 
budget  is  generally  small— usually 
only  an  adapter  or  copyist  is  used. 

Certain  regions  provide  us  with 
fashion  inspirations  for  specific 
tyjjes  of  clothes.  You  can  under¬ 
stand  why  active  summer  sports 
clothes  come  more  and  more  from 
California.  They  design  them  there 
and  try  them  out  in  the  sunshine 
when  New  York  is  buried  in  snow. 
Another  world  market,  that  dogged¬ 
ly  produces  in  spite  of  every  handi¬ 
cap,  is  the  British  Isles.  Here  are 
specialists  who  really  understand 
wool,  and  have  a  special  talent  for 
producing  rugged  outdiKir  clothes. 

No  matter  where  they  work,  or 
how  they  work,  designers  of  ap¬ 
parel  look  everywhere  for  inspira¬ 
tion.  They  gather  data  on  the  art 
of  every  age  and  every  country,  on 
historical  and  native  craft  contri¬ 
butions,  and  study  them  for  inspira¬ 
tion.  In  selling,  don’t  attempt  to  do 
your  own  research  into  the  source 
of  the  designer’s  inspiration.  The 
store’s  copywriters  and  the  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  fashion  writers 
do  this  for  you  and  your  customer. 
Keep  informed  on  what  they’re 
writing,  and  you  will  have  a  rich 
fund  of  details  with  which  to  in¬ 
terest  your  customer. 


SrORE  customers  more  and 
more  are  expressing  a  desire 
for  better  things.  This  is  part¬ 
ly  a  reaction  against  the  cheapness 
of  depression  buying:  partly  it  is 
due  to  an  actual  increase  in  aver¬ 
age  income.  Price  is  not  the  stum¬ 
bling  block  it  was;  neither  for  the 
customer  in  making  her  decision 
nor  for  the  saleswoman  in  present¬ 
ing  the  value  points  of  a  garment. 

We  can  prove  that  each  increased 
price  in  our  stock  buys  some  ad¬ 
vantage  not  included  in  the  lower 
price.  In  selling  ready-to-wear,  this 
point  is  often  overlooked  and  lost 
in  a  generalized  style  recital. 

Formerly  a  higher  price  was  auto¬ 
matically  taken  for  granted  in  buy¬ 
ing  good  style  and  g(M)d  taste,  but 
in  the  filtering  down  of  style  to  all 
price  lines,  good  style  and  good  taste 
of  some  kind  are  available  in  every 
price.  That  is  why,  in  this  modern¬ 
ized  selling  we’re  talking  about,  you 
must  be  sure  to  point  out  the  extra 
value  in  the  higher  price  line. 

The  trade-up  that  is  the  logical 
outcome  of  the  new  upward  trend 
is  profitable  to  everyone  concerned 
in  a  sale.  The  customer  receives  a 
better  value.  Your  store  makes  a 
proportionately  higher  profit  in  the 
higher  price  line.  And  as  for  you 
yourself,  your  success  and  advance¬ 
ment  depend  on  increasing  your 
unit  sale,  or  increasing  the  value 
of  each  sale. 

This  profitable  business  of  trade- 
up  is  a  challenge  to  salesmanship. 
It’s  the  new  stocks,  sold  at  once  be¬ 
fore  a  markdown,  or  at  least  on  the 
first  markdown,  that  are  profitable, 
and  that  require  real  salesmanship. 

Let’s  resolve  to  sell  more  profit¬ 
able  merchandise— in  the  next  high¬ 
er  price  line  whenever  possible.  To 
do  this  you  must  know  more  about 
each  customer’s  need  and  you  must 
be  able  to  explain  your  merchan¬ 
dise,  (1)  so  that  she  understands 


its  value  in  relation  to  her  needs, 
and  (2)  so  that  she  understands  its 
value  in  relation  to  other  price 
lines. 

Don’t,  in  your  enthusiasm,  think 
that  this  means  high  pressure,  or 
pushing  a  price.  On  the  contrary, 
it  means  encouraging  the  customer 
to  explain  her  needs  to  you  so  that 
you  understand  them.  At  the  same 
time  you  will  get  her  to  concentrat¬ 
ing  on  her  need  rather  than  on 
price  alone.  You  will  not  have  to 
high-pressure  her  into  understand¬ 
ing  that  value  depends  on  how  well 
her  need  is  satisfied,  not  on  the 
cheapness  of  a  garment.  And  in  this 
process,  remember  that  you  have 
the  support  of  a  growing  customer 
demand  for  cpiality. 

In  considering  customers’  reac¬ 
tions,  don’t  be  confused  by  their  re¬ 
marks  about  price.  All  women,  from 
the  multi-millionaire’s  wife  to  the 
wife  of  the  ^VPA  worker,  will  say 
they  want  “something  cheap’’. 
Cheapness  is  a  relative  term.  Re¬ 
gard  that  statement  as  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  explain  the  difference  in 
value  between  two  price  lines.  Or 
the  customer  may  ask  to  sec  “some¬ 
thing  cheaper”  simply  because  she 
wants  to  consider  it  in  making  her 
decision.  That  again  is  a  stimulus 
to  your  salesmanship,  and  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  .sell  value. 

Your  store  serves  a  definite  in¬ 
come  group  in  your  community. 
Your  merchandise  men  and  buyers 
know  the  popular  price  line  and 
values  that  attract  your  customers. 
They  work  hard  to  establish  the 
element  of  gtKKlwill  and  confidence 
in  the  store  stocks,  in  relation  to  the 
income  of  the  people  you  serve. 
Let’s  consider  what  the  various  in¬ 
come  groups  are. 

De  Luxe  Income  Customers: 

These  women  usually  buy  top 
price  lines  in  ready-to-wear  and 
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Up  That  Sales  Check 


custom-made  garments,  and  they 
understand  the  intangible  values 
ol  de  luxe  quality.  They  can  afford 
the  best:  they  expect  service  and 
luxurious  surroundings  when  they 
shop.  I'hey  pride  themselves  on 
their  love  of  quality,  and  they  want 
top  prices  justified  in  terms  of  value. 
Thev  buy  garments  for  a  variety  of 
different  occasions.  They  think  of 
good  dress  in  terms  of  complete 
wardrobes,  and  they  regularly  buy 
replacements  for  specific  types  with¬ 
in  their  wardrobes.  They  love  to 
“talk  poor”,  but  this  generally 
means  little.  W'hen  they  actually 
do  suffer  a  loss  in  income,  economy 
to  them  means  a  top  price  line  still 
but  a  classic  style  that  you  can  sell 
in  terms  of  long  wear  value. 

Comfortable  Income  Customers: 

These  women  buy  ready-to-wear 
in  the  top  price  lines  of  volume 
stocks,  riieir  budgets  afford  a  sur¬ 
plus  so  that  they  can  well  afford  to 
buy  quality  when  it  is  explained. 
Some  spend  money  on  clothes  and 
economize  elsewhere:  others  w'ear 
cheap  clothes. 

They  generally  have  to  think  in 
terms  of  their  public  ajipearances. 
The  married  women  may  have  hus¬ 
bands  in  positions  of  some  impor¬ 
tance.  Others  themselves  belong  to 
social  groups  and  women’s  clubs. 
Still  others  are  business  executives, 
who  must  dress  well  and  can  well 
afford  to. 

Tight  Income  Customers: 

The  women  in  this  large  group 
have  little  surplus  in  their  budgets 
and  are  usually  suspicious  of  any¬ 
thing  that  looks  as  though  it  would 
add  to  cost.  They  appreciate  value 
when  you  explain  it  so  they  under¬ 
stand  it  in  relation  to  dependable 
service.  They  want  fidl  proof  of 
value.  The  married  women  in  this 
group  often  carry  heavy  rcs|K)nsi- 
bilities,  that  leave  them  little  time 
for  interest  in  style  promotions.  The 
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groiq>  also  includes  teachers,  f)usi- 
ness  women  with  dependents,  etc. 
It  is  important  to  remember  that 
there  are  more  conservatives  in  this 
grotqj  than  in  the  one  that  jnecedes 
it  and  the  one  tliat  follows  it.  'These 
women  could  spend  more  money 
for  clothes,  but  they  are  reluctant 
to  spend  it. 

Low  Income  Customers: 

This  groiqj  divides  into  three  cus¬ 
tomer  classes.  The  home  women 
have  close  budgets:  they  can’t  afford 
flash  or  mistakes.  They  want  to 
hear  about  value  in  terms  of  de- 
pendal)ility.  They  often  buy  in 
chain  stores  and  mail  order  houses. 
W'e  can  add  to  this  first  group  the 
many  women  factory  workers,  both 
married  and  single,  who  have  keen 
judgment  about  value  lx.‘cause  they 
see  things  made  and  they  know. 

The  second  type  in  the  group  is 
the  working  bride,  who  is  spending 
every  nickel  on  furnishing  her 
home. 


.Vnd  finally  there  is  the  young 
business  girl  who  lives  at  home  and 
spends  most  of  her  salary  on  apparel 
that  she  wants  to  be  style-right,  and 
cheap.  She  wants  something  con¬ 
tinually  new',  buys  clieap  clothing 
and  discards  it  (juickly. 

Relief  Families: 

Relief  families  and  non-relief 
families  with  incomes  of  less  than 
$750  a  year  must  save  for  every  gar¬ 
ment  purchase.  Government  bu¬ 
reaus  and  home  economists  in  every 
county  in  the  United  States  are  urg¬ 
ing  these  women  to  seek  informa¬ 
tion  and  labels  that  will  tell  them 
the  difference  between  the  cotton 
dress  that  is  fast  color  and  pre¬ 
shrunk  and  the  cheaper  cotton  dress 
that  has  less  value.  If  you  sell  in 
a  unit  of  a  chain  store,  or  if  your 
comjx;titors  are  chain  stores,  remem¬ 
ber  that  these  customers  are  re¬ 
ported  to  prefer  the  next  higher 
price  lines  when  value  is  proven 
with  informative  labeling. 


Typing  Your  Customers 


WHEN  we  encourage  customers 
to  tell  us  more  about  their 
needs,  we  find  more  often  than  we 
expect  a  definite  interest  in  quality, 
and  a  desire  for  more  information. 
This  is  true  of  all  customers.  In  the 
following  brief  vignettes  of  custom¬ 
er  types,  we  have  tried  to  point  out 
just  what  extra  value  is  of  most  in¬ 
terest  to  each  type,  so  that  you  may 
guide  yourself  by  it  in  your  effort 
to  tradc-iq).  You  exjierienced 
ready-to-wear  people  will  recognize 
these  types  in  every  price  group: 
you  understand  that  we  are  all  typ)ed 
by  a  pattern  of  life  irrespective  of 
income  limitations.  You  can  prob¬ 
ably,  after  a  little  thought,  add 
many  observations  of  your  own  on 
these  customer  types.  Once  you 
start  doing  that  you  are  developing 
your  ability  to  help  your  customer 


decide  in  favor  of  better  quality 
purchases. 

The  Style-Minded  Customer: 
This  is  the  woman  of  any  age  who 
understands  the  relation  of  good 
dress  to  her  activities.  Each  season 
this  woman  deliberately  reviews 
fashion  trends  and  selects,  from 
those  which  are  offered,  the  best  she 
can  afford,  on  the  basis  of  suitabili¬ 
ty  to  her  needs  and  type.  Many  of 
these  customers  are  older  woman, 
business  w’omen.  They  think  al¬ 
ways  in  terms  of  conq)lete  costumes. 
They  are  the  really  ideal  custom¬ 
ers:  the  saleswoman  need  do  little 
more  than  follow  the  lead  offered 
her,  pointing  out  extra  quality  or 
value,  suggesting  another  dress 
which  can  lie  worn  with  the  same 
accessories  as  the  one  just  pur¬ 
chased,  etc. 
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The  Customer  Who’s  All  Jazzed 
Up  on  Style:  These  women  are 
thinking  less  in  terms  of  complete 
wardrobes  than  of  frequent  changes 
—they  want  to  have  the  newest 
thing  oftenest.  They  include  women 
of  every  income  group— the  gay 
spenders  from  high  school  and  col¬ 
lege,  the  fun-loving  young  matron, 
the  young  business  girl,  and  the 
older  woman  who  is  slender  and 
hates  boredom.  Don’t  try  to  sell 
them  on  quality  or  wearability 
values;  style  is  what  they  want  to 
talk  about,  the  latest  news,  the  new¬ 
est  bright  idea.  Incidentally,  their 
importance  in  proportion  to  the 
population  is  much  exaggerated. 
There  aren’t  as  many  of  them  as 
we  are  inclined  to  think  sometimes. 
*  •  • 

The  Customer  Who  “Feels  Ex¬ 
travagant’’— Tor  one  reason  or  an¬ 
other  this  customer  has  decided  to 
move  up  out  of  her  usual  price  line. 
Maybe  she’s  had  a  windfall;  maybe 
she’s  decided  that  she’s  had  enough 
of  cheapness  and  is  going  to  buy 
quality.  Sometimes  a  young  busi¬ 
ness  woman  saves  up  to  get  “one 
good  thing’’.  Be  careful  not  to  be 
misled  by  the  quality  of  what  she’s 
wearing;  don’t  trade  her  down.  You 
have  here  the  makings  of  a  custom¬ 
er  who  will  never  again  be  satisfied 
with  the  cheap)er  price  line.  Gener¬ 
ally  this  customer  who  feels  “ex¬ 
travagant”  is  getting  a  thrill  out  of 
her  purchase.  Help  her  to  be  ex¬ 
travagant  to  whatever  degree  she 
can  afford.  Remember  that  her 
self  resp>ect  makes  it  necessary  for 
her  to  have  a  justification  of  the 
higher  price  in  terms  of  value.  In¬ 
cidentally,  if  she’s  a  “windfall”  cus¬ 
tomer,  be  sure  to  find  out  if  her 
means  extend  to  the  purchase  of 
several  garments. 


The  Conservative  Customer: 
Conservative  women  fear  to  be  con¬ 
spicuous  and  usually  buy  classic 
styles.  Many  of  these  women  like 
variety  and  can  afford  more  variety 
than  they  actually  buy,  if  only  sell¬ 
ing  were  shaped  to  their  personali¬ 
ties  and  not  built  around  too  much 
style  talk,  which  they  dislike.  This 
group  inclines  toward  quality  at 
better  prices.  They  can  be  sold  more 
garments  if  you  talk  to  them  in 
terms  of  classic  styles,  good  lines, 
unusual  details  of  cut.  Many  of 
them  like  to  look  pretty  and  femi¬ 
nine  just  as  much  as  other  women 
do;  what  they’re  mortally  afraid  of 
is  looking  “common”.  Make  no 
mistake— these  are  not  all  older 
women,  or  women  with  figure  prob¬ 
lems. 

*  •  • 

The  Enthusiast  for  Detail:  This 
customer  is  sort  of  “research- 
minded”.  She  is  tremendously  in¬ 
terested  in  details  of  workmanship, 
and  examines  them  for  proof  of 
value.  She  will  show  a  well-done 
seam  or  hem— something  perhaps 
with  no  relation  to  the  structure  or 
line  of  the  dress— and  explain  that 
she  paid  more  for  it  because  the  de¬ 
tail  proved  it  was  worth  it.  Natural¬ 
ly,  once  you  “spot”  this  type,  you 
will  enlarge  on  the  details  that  in¬ 
terest  her.  You  may  find  that  her 
interest  in  workmanship  details  can 
be  carried  over  to  the  details  of  bet¬ 
ter  fabric  workmanship  as  well,  and 
she  may  like  to  have  you  point  out 
to  her  the  definite  character  of  a 
seemingly  inconspicuous  textile 
weave.  #  #  # 

“The  Correct  Thing’’  Customer: 
Getting  the  “correct  thing”  is  a 
problem  that  worries  many  custom¬ 
ers.  They  need  reassurance  not  so 
much  on  value  as  on  what  is  being 
worn— usually  for  a  specific  occasion 
—a  wedding,  a  tea,  a  trip.  Some¬ 
times  a  woman  has  moved  into  a 
social  circle  she  is  not  familiar  with, 
perhaps  through  her  husband’s  pro¬ 
motion.  Young  people  are  deeply 
interested  in  correctness  too— the 
right  sjKjrts  togs,  the  exactly  right 
youthful  fad,  what  the  champions 
are  wearing,  etc. 

If  you  know  it  will  result  in  a 
sale,  ask  for  some  backing  from  your 
buyer  or  stylist,  explaining  the 
point  in  question  to  her  so  that  she 
also  will  be  reassuring,  and  not  talk 
about  something  else. 


The  Older  Woman  Who  Wears 
Misses’  Sizes:  This  lady  has  a  prob¬ 
lem  all  her  own.  She  is  often  the 
wife  of  a  prominent  or  successful 
man  and  wants  the  sophisticated 
good  dress  that  marks  her  position. 
She  expects  to  pay  for  it.  She  can 
be  sold  more  if  you  will  concern 
yourself  seriously  with  her  need. 
Call  her  on  the  phone  when  some 
model  in  your  misses’  stock  is  par¬ 
ticularly  suited  to  her  type.  Talk 
to  her  about  her  wardrobe  replace¬ 
ments,  so  you  can  look  ahead  and 
let  her  know  when  a  suitable  model 
comes  in.  If  you  create  enough  cus¬ 
tomers  your  buyer  will  work  with 
you.  #  *  * 

The  “Artistic’’  Customer:  Artistic 
women  often  introduce  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  they  would  like  to  change 
this  or  that  about  a  garment.  When 
you  recognize  a  style  talent,  you  can 
often  carry  your  sale  to  success  by 
showing  a  basic  type  or  jacket  dress, 
something  the  customer  can  have 
fun  in  changing.  Remember  that 
many  of  these  women  would  be 
artists  or  designers  if  they  were  in 
business.  They  often  have  a  very 
keen  eye  for  line,  and  that  is  an 
important  basis  for  trade-up. 

«  *  * 

The  Customer  Who  Brags:  Many 
customers  who  are  talented,  and 
many  customers  who  think  they  are 
talented,  will  brag— about  their 
color  sense,  for  instance.  Sometimes 
they  seem  the  most  troublesome 
customers  in  the  store  today;  they 
are  so  sure  they  know  more  than 
any  saleswoman  can  about  clothes. 
Compliment  them  on  their  eye  for 
color,  or  w'hatever  it  is  they  have, 
and  assure  them  that  it  is  a  rare 
talent.  Let  them  talk  and  air  their 
views.  Customers  who  brag  are  re¬ 
vealing  ego  and  should  be  typed 
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with  the  small  group  who  want  no 
advice  or  suggestions.  They  are  ap¬ 
preciative  of  service,  however,  and 
very  much  admire  saleswomen  who 
ask.  questions  that  indicate  an  inter¬ 
est  in  the  customer’s  needs.  Try  to 
put  your  recommendations  in  the 
form  of  questions. 

*  *  * 

The  Woman  Who  Wants  to  Look 
Younger:  Older  women,  generally 
business  women,  who  want  to  look 
young,  should  avoid  youth  fashions. 
The  secret  of  agelessness  is  to  be 
dressed  so  that  your  costume  makes 
a  picture  and  suits  your  personality. 
Women  of  this  kind  are  wise  to 
adopt  classic  sophistication;  they 
should  avoid  very  plain  and  very 
young  fashions.  Line  is  terrifically 
important  in  the  effect  they  want 
to  achieve. 

*  «  * 

The  Large  Woman:  If  you  sell 
stocks  suited  to  larger  women  try  to 


customers’  preferences. 

Don’t  be  impatient  with  people 
who  present  an  idea  you  think  is 
awful— when  you  understand  the 
reason  you  may  be  on  the  trail  of 
a  profitable  selling  contact.  \  friend 
told  me  recently  of  shopping  for  an 
evening  dress.  Her  saleswoman  was 
horrified  when  she  said  that  she 
needed  a  close,  all-over  print  which 
would  not  show  spots  when  she 
cooked.  But  the  explanation  was 
that  her  cooking  was  a  hobby  and 
a  great  talent,  and  she  and  her  for¬ 
mally  attired  guests  were  likely  to 
congregate  in  the  kitchen  while  she 
put  together  some  special  delicacy. 
Then  there  are  mothers  and  grand¬ 
mothers  who  tell  me  that  no  one 
understands  when  they  explain  that 
they  want  a  dress  that  will  not  show 
marks  from  the  baby’s  feet.  They 
still  want  a  good  dress,  not  a  house 
dress! 

Don’t  Undersell— Don’t  Oversell 

A  little  practice  in  customer 
analysis  and  you’ll  be  able  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  customer  who  really 
wants  to  economize  from  the  one 
who  just  gets  plaintive  about  her 
budget’s  being  out  of  balance,  but 
doesn’t  really  want  to  be  sold  any¬ 
thing  but  a  quality  garment. 

On  this  subject  of  economy— one 
warning.  With  regular  customers 
who  come  to  you  for  most  apparel 
needs,  be  careful.  Every  woman 
must  balance  that  budget,  and  most 


women  expect  to  spend  more  for 
quality  in  classic  or  staple  garments 
and  less  on  novelties  and  clothes  for 
occasional  needs.  With  regular 
customers  be  careful  not  to  type 
yourself  wrong.  I’ve  heard  women 
say,  “Miss  So-and-So  will  tempt  me 
to  spend  more;  I’d  better  not  go  to 
her”.  You  must  understand  that 
every  woman  wants  a  bargain  occa¬ 
sionally.  With  regular  customers 
watch  this,  and  at  least  once  a  year 
call  them  about  a  bargain  that  you 
know  will  make  them  happy. 

Check  yourself  occasionally. 
Don’t  undersell,  of  course;  but 
don’t  go  to  the  other  extreme  and 
be  so  persuasive  that  you  oversell. 
The  customer  must  stay  satisfied  if 
your  sales  are  to  stay  sold. 

Another  thing— all  your  analyzing 
of  customers’  needs  and  tastes  de¬ 
pends  on  your  own  ability  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  good  basic  style 
and  jazzed-up  style.  If  you  want  to 
check  this,  you  have  two  guides. 
Masculine  taste  is  one.  Men  have  a 
sense  of  suitability  in  dress;  they 
hate  bunk  and  freaks.  The  other 
guide  is  the  movies.  Many  of  our 
stars  are  neither  young  nor  beauti¬ 
ful  but  they  do  wonders  with  good 
dress.  Basic  styles  are  a  must  in  the 
movies,  because  hot  styles  go  out 
and  date  the  film  often  before  it 
has  earned  its  keep.  And  I  need  not 
add  that  this  basic  good  style  does 
not  by  any  means  exclude  the  high¬ 
est  degree  of  sophistication. 


awaken  in  them  the  desire  for 
variety,  more  clothes.  Make  an 
effort  to  sell  more  than  one  garment 
at  a  time.  Many  of  these  women 
dread  shopping.  Make  it  as  easy 
for  them  as  possible.  In  some  stores 
saleswomen  are  permitted  to  go  to 
customer’s  homes,  which  gives  you 
a  splendid  opportunity  to  review 
wardrobes  in  anticipation  of  re¬ 
placements  to  come. 

Never  Be  Surprised 

That  makes  eleven  types  of  cus¬ 
tomers  we  have  talked  over  so  far, 
and  the  list  is  not  exhausted.  But 
you  understand  how  you  can  add 
to  the  interest  and  profitability  of 
your  job  by  analyzing  your  custom¬ 
ers,  analyzing  their  needs,  asking 
questions.  Get  into  the  habit  of 
this,  and  you  won’t  be  startled  by 
unexplained  peculiarities  in  your 


Guarantees 

The  matter  of  describing  differences  in  quality  should  not 
be  misunderstood.  You  cannot  as  yet,  in  any  garment  stocks, 
measure  in  detail  and  offer  proof  of  every  element  of  quality  in 
a  garment.  No  store  guarantees  apparel  for  wear  the  way  electric 
refrigerators  or  sewing  machines  are  guaranteed. 

Few  customers  will  ask  for  guarantees.  What  they  want  is 
information  about  quality  angles  of  your  merchandise.  In  ex¬ 
plaining  the  differences  between  price  lines,  use  the  word 
“quality”,  not  the  phrase,  “better  wear”. 

If  a  customer  asks  about  guarantees,  explain  to  her  that, 
as  she  knows,  some  people  care  for  their  garments  properly  and 
some  do  not.  Because  of  this  no  store  offers  a  wear,  or  service¬ 
ability,  guarantee.  In  describing  quality,  be  sure  there  is  no 
loose  talk,  that  you  can  always  back  up  what  you  say. 
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gets  out  on  the  floor  with  help 
like  this  for  your  salespeople 


MI# 

THE  PRINTZESS  "TALKING  TAG 


is  a  formal  intro¬ 
duction  to  one  of  the  best  known  coat  names  in  America, 
the  one  your  customers  see  featured  in  Life  and  Mademoiselle. 
More  than  that,  it  does  its  own  talking  right  on  the  selling 
floor,  tells  your  customers  why  Printzess  Coats  are  better, 
more  satisfactory.  Sales  are  easier.  Quicker. 


THE  PRINTZESS  CLUB 


gives  your  salespeople  specialized 
training.  Membership  in  this  great  selling  sorority  produces 
continuous  promotion  where  it  does  the  most  good  . .  right  in 
your  department.  Booklets  on  fashion  . .  selling  hints  . .  sales 
contests . .  are  a  few  of  the  features  that  keep  up  lively  interest 
among  your  sales  force. 


YOUR  CUSTOMERS  DON'T  FORGET  .  Printzess  Head¬ 


quarters  follows  up  for  your  salespeople  after  the  sale  is  made. 
We  write  a  personal  letter  to  each  customer  enclosing  a  book¬ 
let  on  ‘The  Care  of  Printzess  Fashions.''  Next  season,  we  send 
another  letter  inviting  her  back  to  your  store  for  another 
Printzess  Coat. 


X  his  is  only  one  phase  of  the  great  Printzess  sales  system. 
If  you  are  not  familiar  with  it,  write  us  today  and  we'll  send 
sample  material  to  show  you  how  it  works.  Used  consistently, 
our  tried  and  proven  services  can  be  of  great  help  to  you. 


le  rrintz  -  Jiiederman  t.ompany 

Printzess  Square,  Cleveland  •  500  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York 


Printzess  Fashions  are  manufactured  for  the  Canadian  trade  by  Lazare  &  Novek,  Ltd.,  307  St.  Catherine  St.  IT,  Montreal,  Canada 
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SECTION  TWO  —  MEET  THE  MERCHANDISE 


Selling  Coats  and  Suits 

With  some  facts  to  remember  on  linings  and  furs 


The  purchase  of  a  coat  is  an 
cxtreniely  important  event  to 
your  customer.  No  matter 
what  her  budget,  she  gives  this  pur¬ 
chase  her  most  serious  considera¬ 
tion.  She  is  buying  the  most  exj>en- 
sive  item  in  her  wardrobe,  and  the 
garment  which  will  set  the  key  for 
the  rest  of  her  wardrobe.  She  con¬ 
siders  the  style  angle  carefully,  and 
is  very  deeply  interested  in  service¬ 
ability  and  quality. 

Your  role  is  to  be  just  as  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  purchase  as  your  cus¬ 
tomer  is.  First,  encourage  her  to 
talk  so  that  you  understand  her 
need  thoroughly— whether  this  is  to 
be  an  all-purpose  coat  or  one  of 
several  is  the  thing  you  most  need 
to  know.  Give  her  plenty  of  time. 
Any  attempt  to  rush  her  decision  is 
destructive  of  confidence.  Even  in 
cheaper  price  lines,  where  speed  sell¬ 
ing  is  the  rule,  customers  shoidd 
feel  that  you  are  paying  close  atten¬ 
tion  and  taking  time  to  work  out 
every  detail  of  this  important  con¬ 
sideration. 

The  All-Purpose  Coat 

Most  w'omen  must  select  an  all¬ 
pur  jxtse-coat.  They  generally  want 
to  get  long  wear  out  of  it,  and  the 
wear  element  is  something  they 
want  frankly  discussed.  This  is  your 
opportunity  to  point  out  that 
there’s  no  economy  in  a  cheap  coat, 
if  the  next  higher  price  line  offers 
better  value.  Remember  that  all 
current  consumer  education  is  em¬ 
phasizing  this  fact,  especially  among 
our  low  income  groups.  I'hese 
women  want  facts  that  justify  the 
better  price. 

Your  stocks  are  wool,  usually 
sheep  wool,  and  represent  hundreds 
of  fiber  grades  and  types.  Points  in 
the  selling  of  wool  are  discussed  in 
detail  in  the  chapter,  “Selling 
Wool”,  page  74.  In  discussing 
value  explain  that  fiber  is  only  one 
of  six  elements  in  textile  quality. 


lie  prepared  to  speak  in  a  helpful 
way  on  all  the  elements  of  cpiality, 
so  that  you  can  gain  the  confidence 
of  this  customer  by  choosing  from 
your  knowledge  the  quality  ele¬ 
ment  she  considers  most  inqjortant. 
(See  chart,  page  42.) 

When  your  customer  has  made 
her  preliminary  selection  and  is 
ready  to  choose  from  several  coats 
the  one  Itest  suited  to  her  need, 
examine  with  her  all  the  details  of 
the  garment.  You  will  in  this  way 
establish  her  confidence— she  won’t 
feel  that  she  should  shop  around 
somew’here  else  to  check  on  style, 
and  you  will  help  her  to  understand 
value  so  that  she  can  decide  which 
garment  best  suits  her  need.  Em¬ 
phasize  the  textile,  and  any  extra 
service  quality  it  has,  such  as  water- 
repellence,  windproofing,  warmth. 
Examine  the  workmanship,  es- 
p'ecially  in  tailored  garments,  and 
explain  the  construction  details 
that  make  the  difference  between  a 
coat  that  holds  its  shape  and  a  coat 
that  sags  and  must  be  pressed  often. 
Examine  the  coat  lining.  Linings 
are  so  inqmrtant  throughout  the 
coat  stock  that  we  w’ill  take  them 
up  separately  at  the  end  of  this 
chapter.  Interlinings  are  brought 
into  new’  prominence  by  the  VV^ool 
Products  Labeling  law,  which  re¬ 
quires  the  fiber  content  of  inter¬ 
lining  to  be  stated,  separately  and 
prominently.  The  new  information 
that  this  makes  available  w’ill  help 
you  explain  warmth  if  you  use  it 
in  connection  with  the  basic  ele¬ 
ments  of  warmth  explained  in  a 
later  chapter,  “Selling  Wool”. 

The  Several-Coats-Customer 

Some  of  your  customers  include 
both  a  dress  coat  and  a  sturdy  coat 
for  everyday  service  in  their  w'ard- 
robes.  They  are  the  ones  on  whom 
you  can  use  suggestion  selling,  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  immediate  or  later  sale 
of  a  second  coat.  Sometimes  they 


buy  Ixith  types  in  one  season,  more 
often  they  alternate.  However,  they 
are  prospects  at  any  time  for  an 
extra  garment  of  the  novelty  type. 

The  sophisticated  matron,  the 
style-minded  college  girl,  the  busi¬ 
ness  woman  can  be  interested  in  a 
novelty  coat  or  cape.  They  may  be 
buying  a  dress  coat  right  now.  You 
can  introduce  another  type  of  gar¬ 
ment  as  well  by  making  an  observa¬ 
tion  about  its  place  in  the  fashion 
news;  “I  know  this  isn’t  what  you’re 
considering  today,  but  it’s  a  new 
fashion  trend  we  have  been  reading 
about,  and  I  thought  you’d  like  to 
see  it.”  These  style-minded  custom¬ 
ers  like  to  see  the  novelties,  and  you 
can  show  them  without  in  any  w’ay 
interfering  with  the  first  objective 
of  the.  sale.  You  merely  stimulate 
the  customer’s  interest  in  another 
purchase  when  she  can  afford  it. 

Don’t  introduce  these  novelties 
to  conservatives,  of  course,  and 
never  show  them  to  the  one-all¬ 
purpose-coat  customers— you  merely 
distract  them.  The  high-style  novel¬ 
ty  is  an  extra  garment  in  the  bal¬ 
anced  wardrobe.  Don’t  miss  your 
chance  to  show’  it  to  the  style- 
minded  customer,  for  once  she  gets 
the  idea  of  the  fun  and  color  such 
an  extra  can  add  to  her  wardrobe 
she’ll  always  come  back  for  more. 
These  plaids,  stripes,  colorful 
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Facts  About  Linings 


tweeds  and  novelty  weaves  spell 
profit  for  you  if  you’ll  put  a  little 
time  and  thought  into  the  selling 
of  them  to  the  right  customers. 

Points  About  Formal  Coats 

Study  the  formal  garments  in 
your  profitable  price  lines.  Most  of 
them  are  black,  of  course.  It  is  the 
sophisticated  cut  which  is  the  major 
selling  jKjint  of  this  type.  You  must 
understand  the  silhouette  and  its 
place  in  the  basic  fashion  trend. 
Examine  too  the  lovely  fabrics  and 
be  prepared  to  discuss  them  enthu¬ 
siastically— deep  pile  woolens,  subtle 
jacquards,  newest  fabric  weaves. 
Your  buyer  generally  discusses 
these  points  when  she  introduces 
the  new  stocks.  Also  be  prepared 
to  discuss  the  all-important  matter 
of  the  fur  trimming.  Read  the 
separate  chapter  on  this  subject 
which  follows,  on  page  53. 

Sports  Clothes 

Customers  who  live  in  the  coun¬ 
try  or  in  the  fashionable  suburbs 
love  fine  sports  clothes.  The  sturdy 
beauty  of  fine  tweeds,  worsted, 
twills  and  other  rugged  textiles, 
their  subtle  heather  coloring  or  rich 
natural  tones  are  qualities  which 
justify  top  prices.  Encourage  all 
style-minded  customers  to  regard 
these  sports  coats  as  garments  which 
have  their  own  great  elegance.  Tell 
the  style  story,  point  up  the  textile 
beauty  of  your  furless  box  coats, 
raglan  cuts,  many-pocketed  casual 
coats.  It’s  an  important  way  of 
educating  the  customer  who  can 
afford  it  away  from  the  idea  of  the 
single,  all-purpose  coat,  so  that  she 
begins  to  think  in  terms  of  a  real 
coat  wardrobe. 

In  all  your  coat  selling,  the  most 
important  element  of  your  success 
is  your  obvious  interest  in  and  un¬ 
derstanding  of  your  customer’s 
needs.  And  this  applies  equally 
well  to  other  garments  in  your 
stocks.  One  suit  or  more  should  be 
in  every  well-balanced  wardrobe, 
and  more  business  women  and  style- 
minded  women  should  consider 
them  essential.  Here  is  a  case  where 
you  must  understand  the  person¬ 
ality  and  the  figure  type.  There’s 
a  suit  in  your  stock,  whether  it  be 
sports,  dressmaker  or  tailored,  to 
suit  every  woman.  Caf>es.  too,  are 
extremely  flattering— particularly  to 
the  larger  woman,  young  or  old. 


I  HAVE  seen  skilled  saleswomen 
identify  a  lining  by  a  famous 
name  and  so  immediately  establish 
confidence  in  all  the  other  qualities 
of  a  coat.  Many  customers  not  only 
recognize  lining  value,  but  consider 
it  a  key  to  the  general  quality  of 
the  coat. 

I  learned  more  about  this  recent¬ 
ly,  when  a  friend  asked  me  to  go 
with  her  when  she  returned  a  coat 
that  had  faded  in  wear.  The  store 
executive  was  interested  when  she 
said,  “The  lining  shows  no  wear”, 
and  he  agreed  with  her  point  that 
all  the  quality  elements  of  the  coat 
should  balance.  He  asked  her  why 
she  had  pointed  to  the  lining  in 
preference  to  other  quality  angles, 
and  she  explained  that  she  and 
most  other  women  had  had  coats 
relined  and  so  knew  that  top  quality 
lining  cost  more  and  that  cheaper 
linings  would  give  less  wear. 

So  remember  that  your  customer 
feels  on  home  ground  when  she 
examines  a  lining,  and  be  sure  you 
know  what  lining  values  mean.  The 
manufacturers  of  better  coats  and 
suits  and  the  buyers  of  the  profitable 
better  price  lines  are  very  particuljrr 
about  linings,  making  sure  that  they 
measure  up  in  quality  to  the  rest 
of  the  garment,  and  that  they  will 
wear  more  than  one  season.  Many 
consumer  tests  report 
linings  that  wear 
three  and  four  years. 

However,  be  sure  that 
you  do  not  discuss 
lining  value  in  terms 
of  length  of  wear.  Un¬ 
derstand  what  grade 
of  quality  is  indicated 
by  the  trade  names  on 
the  linings,  and  refer 
to  the  quality.  Do 
not  make  compari¬ 
sons. 

So  that  you  will  un¬ 
derstand  lining  value, 
check  with  your  buyer 
on  the  better  priced 
coats.  Understand 
what  a  “Pure  Dye 
Silk”  label  means. 

Check  the  famous- 
name  rayon  linings, 
the  new  style  linings  l 


that  feature  novelties,  the  names  of 
rayon  yarns. 

In  volume  price  lines  rayon  lin¬ 
ings  are  the  rule.  Much  time  and 
effort  has  gone  into  producing  lin¬ 
ings  that  give  the  best  wear  at  the 
price.  Know  your  labels.  The  label 
on  the  merchandise  may  identify  a 
close  crepe  weave  and  smooth  sur¬ 
face  viscose  rayon  that  permits  a 
garment  to  be  slipped  on  and  off 
with  ease.  Some  of  them  indicate 
a  lining  fast  color  to  wear,  crocking 
and  perspiration;  or  a  chemical 
textile  finish,  such  as  spot-proofing, 
that  protects  a  lining  from  soil. 
Read  the  labels  and  use  more  of 
the  helpful  selling  facts  you  find 
on  them. 

Customers  in  lower  income 
groups  often  join  classes  in  better 
buying.  In  every  county  of  every 
State  teachers— more  than  2,000  of 
them— are  conducting  adult  educa¬ 
tion  classes  that  explain  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  valueless  cheapness 
and  good  buying.  These  home 
economists  consider  the  lining 
wearability  second  in  importance 
only  to  the  cloth  of  the  coat  in 
judging  value.  If  you  sell  in  a  chain 
store  unit  or  in  an  independent 
store  in  competition  with  a  chain 
store,  be  prepared  to  present  facts 
backed  by  labels. 
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Facts  About  Furs 


By  Max  Bachrach^  Fur  Consultant 


Repeat  sales  on  furs  do  not 
occur  with  the  same  fre¬ 
quency  found  in  other  items 
of  women’s  apparel;  it  is  natural 
therefore  to  exp>ect  that  the  pur¬ 
chaser  will  use  every  means  at  her 
command  to  obtain  all  the  infor¬ 
mation  possible  about  her  prospec¬ 
tive  purchase. 

Much  of  this  information  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  her  upon  direct  inquiry 
at  the  stores  where  she  shops,  al¬ 
though  she  also  seeks  advice  and 
guidance  about  style  and  quality 
indications  through  the  pages  of 
her  favorite  new'spapers  and  peri¬ 
odicals. 

Too  often  the  information  that 
she  receives  is  either  wound  up  in 
a  maze  of  technicalities  of  peltry 
origin  and  manufacture,  or  else 
foreign  names  or  words  are  used 
that  sound  distinguished  but  lack 
sincerity.  Technical  terms  such  as 
“no  tongue”,  “let-out”,  “grotzen”, 
mean  nothing  to  the  prospective 
purchaser,  unless  she  receives  an 
educational  lecture  or  explanatory 
campaign. 

Some  Technical  Terms 

How  many  readers  of  this  article 
are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the 
term  “tongue”  in  furs  refers  to  a 
triangular  cut  made  by  the  furrier 
during  manufacture,  to  which  is 
added  a  short  extension  cut,  so 
that  a  pKjrtion  of  the  skin  can  be 
drawn  downward  or  upward  as  re¬ 
quired  to  shape  the  skin  to  the  pat¬ 
tern.  When  this  “tongue”  is  used 
to  draw  the  neck  portion  of  the 
peltry  (one  of  its  weakest  parts) 
downward  into  the  mid  portion  of 
the  peltry,  the  result  in  the  finished 
garment  may  be  a  weakness  that 
will  cause  rips.  Were  the  neck, 
however,  eliminated  by  cutting 
straight  across,  the  op>eration  as 
well  as  the  garment  would  be  called 
a  “no  tongue”,  by  some  manufac¬ 
turers.  Yet  mind  you,  “tongues” 
drawn  from  the  rump  section  of 
the  peltry  sometimes  help  to  give 
uniformity  to  its  app>earance,  and 
thus  are  an  essential  requirement. 
Now  how  can  all  this  be  explained 
understandably  to  a  customer  with¬ 
out  too  much  of  loss  of  time  in 


making  sales,  or  boring  her? 

How  many  women  do  you  think 
understand  that  the  “Jaketny”  type 
of  Persian  Lambs  refers  to  the  na¬ 
tive  foreign  term  for  “jacket”  and 
describes  a  particular  quality  which 
only  experts  can  recognize? 

Since  there  are  many  uses  which 
form  the  basis  of  the  styles  prevail¬ 
ing  at  present,  it  is  imjX)rtant  to 
know  something  of  the  possibilities 
of  the  various  j>eltries,  so  that  in¬ 
teresting  comparisons  can  be  made 
with  other  types  of  trimmings. 

The  Customer’s  Mind 

First  of  all  it  should  be  under¬ 
stood  that  there  usually  is  a  par¬ 
ticular  reason  in  the  customer’s 
mind  for  chosing  fur  trimmed  gar¬ 
ments  instead  of  fur  coats  or 
jackets.  The  item  of  cost  is  often 
a  deciding  factor,  but  the  question 
of  styling  probably  enters  more  im¬ 
portantly  into  the  question.  Cloth 
can  be  draped  far  more  easily  than 
fur;  when  a  fur  collar,  or  the 
bodice  or  the  skirt  of  fur  can  be 
combined  harmoniously  with  the 
cloth,  a  rich  ensemble  results  that 
is  pften  much  more  reasonably 
priced  than  if  the  garment  was 
made  entirely  of  fur,  yet  without 
high  styling  being  sacrificed. 

Salespersons  anxious  to  raise 
quotas  should  know  some  of  the 
important  facts  which  lie  behind 
the  questions  asked  by  the  cus¬ 
tomer,  or  for  that  matter  what  she 
would  like  to  have  told  to  her  even 
though  she  may  not  ask  about  it. 

Foremost  among  these  thoughts 
is  the  “appearance  value”,  whether 
it  is  becoming;  and  its  general 
“looks  utility”  not  all  colors  of 
furs  are  attractive  with  every  tyf>e 
of  complexion  and  personality.  A 
careful  study  of  customer  typ>es 
should  be  indulged  in  by  the  sales¬ 
person;  there  are  many  good  refer¬ 
ence  books  which  are  available  in 
most  public  libraries;  the  subject 
is  too  long  to  be  satisfactorily  ex¬ 
plained  in  a  short  article. 

Another  important  question 
which  arises  quite  often,  is  the  de¬ 
sire  on  the  part  of  the  customer 
for  some  method  by  which  she  can 
determine  the  value  of  the  fur  on 


the  coat  she  is  about  to  purchase. 
This  is  not  as  simple  as  may  seem 
at  first,  for  of  all  the  various  pieces 
of  feminine  apparel,  fur  is  the  only 
one  which  has  a  combination  of 
leather  and  animal  hair  covering. 

The  skin  or  leather  side  of  a 
peltry  must  have  as  satisfactory 
wearing  qualities  as  may  be  ex- 
p>ected  of  the  hair  covering,  and 
often  if  it  is  of  the  proper  com- 
p>osition  and  texture  it  will  out¬ 
wear  the  fur.  Yet  we  find  times 
when  the  leather  cracks,  splits, 
tears  or  falls  apart  and  then  of 
course  the  fur  ceases  to  be  a  thing 
of  value  or  beauty. 

To  prevent  tearing  due  to  skin 
tenderness,  several  forms  of  back¬ 
ing  are  sewed  to  the  skin,  but  even 
this  does  not  always  help  things 
along.  Usually  animals  taken  in 
far  nothern  climates  have  thin 
skins,  in  strong  contrast  with  their 
dense  covering  of  fur  and  hair;  in 
warmer  regions  the  skins  are 
thicker  and  sometimes  less  pliable. 

Furs  Classified 

That  we  may  more  easily  under¬ 
stand  the  possibilities  of  the  use  of 
trimming  furs,  four  general  classifi¬ 
cations  can  be  made  irrespective  of 
their  zoological  origin.  These 
groups  are  the  (1)  flat-haired  furs, 
(2)  short-haired  furs  (3)  moder¬ 
ately  long-haired  furs,  and  (4)  the 
long-haired  furs.  In  group  1  we 
have  such  furs  as  caracul-dyed  kids 
and  caracul  lambs,  the  spotted  furs 
such  as  leopard,  and  many  of  the 
lambs  and  kidskins.  In  group  2 
there  are  the  ermines,  the  coneys 
or  rabbits,  the  otters  and  shorter 
sheared  types  of  furs.  In  group  3 
we  have  the  beaver,  martens, 
skunk,  and  squirrel  among  many 
others;  finally  in  group  4  are  found 
the  badger,  all  kinds  of  foxes,  lynx, 
wolf,  and  similar  types. 

Many  of  the  furs  in  the  latter 
grouping,  especially  members  of 
the  cat  family,  have  a  strong  tend¬ 
ency  to  shed  the  guard-hairs  that 
become  dried  out.  Care  to  see  that 
the  hairs  are  kept  in  a  moist  at¬ 
mosphere  helps  a  great  deal  to 
keep  them  from  cracking  off. 

(Continued  on  page  54) 
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The  constant  question  of  dis¬ 
tinguishing  between  the  different 
qualities  offers  no  great  difficulties 
if  it  is  remembered  that  in  wild 
animal  peltries  the  best  qualities 
are  taken  in  mid-winter.  Peltries  in 
these  animals  have  two  types  of 
hair  covering,  the  long  guard-hair, 
which  sheds  the  water  readily,  and  is 
the  animal’s  raincoat,  and  the  fur 
or  fine  downy  hairs,  which  are  as 
an  overcoat  to  the  animal.  In  mid¬ 
winter  the  guard-hairs  are  rather 
more  silky  than  they  are  in  the 
spring  of  the  year,  for  during  the 
latter  period  the  constantly  heavy 
rains  require  nature  to  provide 
stronger  water-repelling  qualities 
to  these  hairs.  Also  at  this  time  of 
the  year  the  warming  weather 
causes  nature  to  provide  a  means 
of  shedding  the  fur;  this  dries  up, 
curls  and  crinkles,  and  finally 
either  falls  off  or  is  rubbed  off  by 
the  animal. 

During  this  period  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  furs  taken  is  flat  and  hairy 
looking  and  in  the  industry  they 
are  known  as  second  and  third 
grade.  This  condition  continues  to 
get  worse  during  the  summer,  and 
peltries  are  therefore  not  taken 
during  that  time  of  the  year. 

In  the  autumn  a  new  crop  of 
fur  and  hair  is  developed,  gradual¬ 
ly  becomes  denser  as  the  weather 
becomes  increasingly  colder,  but 
these  peltries  are  also  classed  in 
the  second  and  third  grades.  The 
advent  of  winter  once  more  brings 
out  the  fully  formed  hair  covering, 
with  all  of  the  richness  that  gives 
distinction  to  the  peltry. 


Another  factor  that  must  be 
reckoned  with  is  that  of  the  clima¬ 
tic  differences  of  various  localities. 
In  the  warm  semi-tropical  parts  of 
the  northern  and  southern  hemi¬ 
spheres,  the  atmosphere  does  not 
require  such  heavily  coated  peltries 
and  the  result  is  a  flatter  and 
coarser  haired  type,  with  leather 
that  is  much  thicker  than  that 
found  farther  north.  For  certain 
purposes,  especially  where  flatter 
appearance  is  desired,  this  can  be 
put  to  \ery  good  use. 

Manufacturing  Problems 

Many  peltries  cannot  be  used  in 
their  original  color  state  either  be¬ 
cause  of  general  drabness,  or  be¬ 
cause  they  do  not  conform  with  the 
color  chart  of  the  cunent  season. 
For  this  reason  dyestuffs  are  ap¬ 
plied,  and  this  is  especially  true 
where  uniformity  of  appearance  is 
required.  Sometimes  dyeing  of  furs 
is  employed  to  simulate  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  more  costly  peltries, 
and  when  this  is  done,  it  is  very 
important  to  see  that  the  correct 
names  of  the  furs  are  employed; 
toward  the  end  of  this  article  an 
explanation  will  be  made  of  the 
requirements  of  the  Federal  'Frade 
Commission  about  dyed  furs. 

The  manufacturing  of  furs  for 
trimmings  does  not  offer  as  many 
intricate  difficulties  as  that  en¬ 
countered  in  the  making  of  all-fur 
garments,  but  uniformity  of  mate¬ 
rial  must  be  more  exactly  followed 
out  in  trimmings  than  in  fur  gar¬ 
ments  as  first  of  all  these  trimmings 
come  in  for  closer  inspection  than 
do  the  bottoms  of  coats.  When, 


because  of  the  prominence  of  its 
position,  it  strikes  the  eye  sharply 
and  promptly,  it  must  naturally 
follow  that  all  blemishes  or  poor 
parts  of  skins  must  be  removed  and 
the  surrounding  areas  carefully 
worked  out. 

Selling  furs  or  selling  fur  trim¬ 
med  garments  requires  certain 
rules  that  should  be  followed  care¬ 
fully  to  make  for  customer  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Exaggerated  statements  which 
tend  to  oversell  result  usually  in 
complaints  and  returns  of  gar¬ 
ments.  Avoid  making  promises  of 
long  wear  unless  the  statement  is 
definitely  true,  and  by  all  means 
do  not  use  fictitious  names.  Do  not 
take  any  fanciful  name  for  granted, 
but  rather  ask  someone  who  is 
familiar  with  furs  if  you  are  not 
sure. 

If  the  dress  the  customer  wears 
does  not  do  justice  to  the  fur,  place 
a  silk  scarf  around  the  neck,  as  that 
particular  dress  may  not  be  the  one 
the  customer  will  linally  wear  with 
the  garment;  at  least  she  should 
understand  that  there  must  lx;  a 
pleasing  contrast  or  comliination  if 
the  full  beauty  of  fur  appearance 
is  to  be  attained. 

Fur  Terminology 

Since  the  promulgation  of  the 
Federal  "Frade  Commission’s  Fur 
Trade  Practice  Rules  in  June  of 
1938,  many  thoughtlessly  incorrect 
practices  have  been  gradually 
eliminated  (and  some  others); 
however  there  still  seem  to  be  some 
doubts  as  to  the  proper  use  of 
these  rules.  Fhis  often  comes 
about  when  competing  stores  feel 
that  those  among  their  competitors 
who  are  not  strict  in  their  adher¬ 
ence  to  the  rules  are  taking  away 
some  business. 

While  these  rules  were  being 
formulated  over  a  period  of  aixmt 
two  years,  the  writer  was  present  at 
all  of  the  major  conferences,  and 
many  of  the  smaller  group  meet¬ 
ings,  and  feels  that  he  is  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  state  that  the  work  was  one 
of  collalxiration  and  ctKijx'ration 
between  the  government,  the  fur 
industry,  ami  the  retailers.  Every 
possible  consideration  was  given  to 
sales  possibilities  and  encum¬ 
brances,  but  when  doubtful  issues 
arose,  the  public  received  first  con¬ 
sideration;  which  is  as  it  should  be. 

{Continued  on  page  82) 
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Selling  Dresses 


The  customer  you  want  is  one 
who  will  come  back  to  you. 
How  are  you  going  to  develop 
the  woman  who  comes  to  you  for 
the  first  time  into  a  truly  profitable, 
steady  customer?  Certainly  you’ve 
going  to  make  every  effort  to  sell  her 
a  dress  that  w'ill  please  her  as  long 
as  she  wears  it. 

The  first  thing  you  have  to  do,  if 
you  want  to  hold  this  customer  and 
keep  her  from  wandering  aimlessly 
from  store  to  store,  is  to  understand 
her  needs  and  show  a  genuine  inter¬ 
est  in  them.  Clever  saleswomen, 
who  succeed,  tell  me  that  they  al¬ 
ways  encourage  their  customers  to 
talk.  They  ask  questions,  but  the 
questions  are  shaped  so  that  the  cus¬ 
tomer  perceives  in  them  only  a 
genuine  desire  to  be  helpful.  It  is 
often  difficult  to  understand  our 
customers’  inadequate  explanations 
of  their  needs,  but  genuine  interest 
and  tactfid  questioning  usually  pro¬ 
duce  results.  I  have  often  seen  the 
situation,  too,  where  a  store  stock 
was  low  and  you  could  not  fill  a 
need.  But  at  most  times,  in  most 
store  stocks,  the  customer’s  need  can 
be  filled  once  an  understanding  has 
been  established. 

This  dress  you’re  going  to  sell, 
that  will  please  your  customer  as 
long  as  she  wears  it,  must  have  style 
value  of  course.  Its  color  must 
flatter  her  eyes  and  skin;  its  lines 
must  do  something  for  her  figure; 
and  it  must  have  the  element  of  ser¬ 
viceability  suitable  to  its  purpose. 

Lines  and  Proportion 

Every  customer  has  her  personal 
problem  of  figure  defects.  Every 
ready-to-wear  saleswoman  knows 
that  in  addition  to  selling  style  and 
explaining  value,  she  must  offer  for 
selection  dresses  that  are  cut  in  the 
proportions  suited  to  the  customer’s 
figure.  While  “line”  as  such  varies 
according  to  the  current  fashion 
trend,  proportion  or  balance  are 
standard  qualities. 

The  most  skilled  fitters  concen¬ 
trate  on  this  matter  of  balance. 
They  minimize  figure  defects.  There 
must  be  no  sags  or  bulges  to  attract 
the  eye;  no  emphasis  on  a  good  fea¬ 
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ture  that  serves  to  mag¬ 
nify  a  fault  (they  don’t, 
for  example,  play  up 
the  slim  hips  of  a  wom¬ 
an  with  a  full  bust) . 

They  understand  what 
skirt  lengths  can  do  for 
proportion.  Fashion 
specifies  the  approxi¬ 
mate  length,  but  an 
inch  or  half-inch  added  j  V  \ 
or  taken  away  can  work  ,  I 
wonders  for  propor-  ^ 

tion.  Study  this  prolj- 
lem.  right  sugges¬ 
tion  at  the  right  mo¬ 
ment  can  make  a  sale; 
and  your  understand¬ 
ing  of  line  and  pro¬ 
portion  in  relation  to 
your  customer’s  figure  problem  can 
make  her  your  friend  for  life. 


Color 

Color  assumes  greater  imjmrtance 
when  the  basic  silhouette  is  stabil¬ 
ized.  Coordinated  color  programs 
in  the  textile  industry  are  growing 
more  common  and  they  help  stores 
to  develop  and  sell  color  ensembles. 
Use  the  newest  color  names  in  your 
selling. 

The  element  of  becomingness  in 
colors  intrigues  the  customer.  They 
understand  this  well  in  France,  and 
watch  for  the  reflection  of  the  color 
on  the  skin  tones.  .\nd  they  know 
that  everyone  can  wear  some  shade 
of  every  color.  .\t  Chanel’s,  on  one 
of  my  last  trips  to  Paris,  they  tried 
twenty-two  shades  of  beige  before 
they  said  to  me:  “Voila,  Madame, 
it  is  for  you!” 

Naturally  you  can’t  try  out 
twenty-two  shades  of  one  color  from 
your  stock.  But  if  you  w’ill  interest 
yourself  in  color  reaction  and  watch 
for  it  as  your  customer  tries  on  one 
dress  after  another  you  will  often 
be  able  to  call  her  attention  espe¬ 
cially  to  the  vital,  youthful  glow 
that  a  certain  shade  produces.  The 
universal  standby,  of  course,  is  to 
match  your  eyes,  but  this  leads  to 
monotony.  VV^e’ve  all  heard  some¬ 
one  say,  “Yes,  brown  is  becoming 
to  me,  but  I’m  sick  of  it,  I’ve  worn 


it  all  my  life.”  It  is  a  tricky  thing 
to  do,  but  if  you  can  show  a  cus¬ 
tomer  some  shade  that’s  truly  be¬ 
coming  of  a  color  she  thought  she 
couldn’t  wear— she’s  yours!  Don’t 
try  this  until  you’ve  put  in  plenty 
of  time  on  observing  color  reactions. 

Workmanship 

Many  customers  are  interested  in 
the  fine  finishing  details  of  trim¬ 
mings,  seams  and  hems.  The  fine 
hand  work  that  so  often  justifies  a 
high  price  is  not  pmssible  in  volume 
stocks,  but  there  is  a  lot  of  differ¬ 
ence  in  machine  work,  and  the  in¬ 
genuity  of  some  machines  in  imitat¬ 
ing  hand  stitching  will  aid  you  in 
selling. 

Some  rainy  day  when  time  hangs 
heavy  on  your  hands,  examine  the 
seams  and  workmanship  of  the  gar¬ 
ments  in  your  stock,  so  that  you  will 
know  when  to  call  this  important 
detail  to  the  attention  of  customers. 

Often  the  same  g(K)d  fabric  is 
used  in  garments  at  a  wide  price 
difference,  and  here  it  is  especially 
important  to  explain  the  fine  work¬ 
manship,  cut  and  value  of  the 
higher  price  line. 

Textiles 

customer  said  to  me  recently, 
“I  never  leave  a  saleswoman  who 
can  tell  me  interesting  things  about 
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her  stock.  Many  women  are  amazed 
that  ready-to-wear  selling  so  often 
ignores  textile  quality.  And  why 
shouldn’t  they  buy  in  the  cheaper 
price  lines,  on  the  basis  of  style 
alone,  when  no  one  explains  the 
textile  quality  of  the  better  price 
garment?”  Know  the  textiles  in 
your  stock  and  draw  attention  to 
their  quality.  You  will  find  more 
on  this  matter  in  the  section  of  this 
book  entitled  “Informative  Selling.” 

Selling  Wardrobes 

After  you’ve  built  your  custom¬ 
er’s  confidence  in  you  by  showing 
your  understanding  of  her  needs 
and  your  knowledge  of  value,  you 
can  embark  on  an  important  cam¬ 
paign  to  increase  the  variety  of  her 
purchases. 

The  “all-purpose  dress”  has  over¬ 
stepped  the  bounds  of  usefulness 
and  style.  Let’s  resolve  to  sell  fewer 
dresses  in  this  careless  classification. 
Talk  more  about  wardrobe  needs. 
Some  customers  are  more  interested 
than  others,  but  a  word  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  by  every  saleswoman  to  every 
customer  would  quickly  educate 
them  to  the  idea.  Remember  that 
the  customer  to  whom  dress  buying 
has  become  just  a  succession  of  the 
same  type  of  dress,  varying  only  in 
color  or  trimming  detail,  isn’t  near¬ 
ly  as  much  interested  in  having  new 
clothes  as  she  should  be. 

You  who  love  fashion  know  that 
no  wardrobe  should  be  monoton¬ 
ous,  and  you  know  that  no  ward¬ 
robe  need  be.  Your  stock  offers 
ample  selections  for  varying  occa¬ 
sions;  it  is  up  to  you  to  talk  more 
in  terms  of  occasions.  You  recognize 
the  classic  type,  the  day-long  type, 
the  sophisticated  type.  You  recog¬ 
nize  the  afternoon  ensemble  so  dear 
to  the  heart  of  the  clubwoman.  We 
pay  much  too  little  attention  to  the 
important  needs  of  informal  even¬ 
ings  at  the  movies,  in  restaurants, 
in  friends’  homes.  We  should  en¬ 
courage  customers  to  buy  more 
variety,  and  above  all  to  give  some 
thought  to  the  afternoon  and  in¬ 
formal  evening  type. 

However,  don’t  type  your  stock 
too  rigidly  by  occasions.  What 
seems  quite  informal  to  one  cus¬ 
tomer  may  seem  formal  to  another. 
Decide  according  to  the  type  of  cus¬ 
tomer  what  she  will  consider  a 
dress-up  dress,  what  an  everyday 
dress,  and  make  your  suggestions 
accordingly. 


Alterations 


i  ; 


'  l  l: 


A  LARGE  proportion  of  your 
customers  require  to  have 
some  alteration  made  in  the 
garments  they  purchase.  Altera¬ 
tions  vary  from  length  adjustments, 
the  most  common,  to  complex  re¬ 
making  and  re-balancing  of  gar¬ 
ments.  Your  style-wise  customer 
w'ho  is  accustomed  to  buying  in  top 
price  lines  generally  recognizes  the 
value  of  skilful  alterations  that 
minimize  figure  defects  and  give  an 
expensive,  custom-made  look.  But 
not  all  customers  do;  and  unless 
you  yourself  regard  alteration  as  a 
valuable  service,  you  will  not  be 
able  to  present  it  in  a  way  that  will 
help  the  customer  to  do  so.  Keep 
in  mind  that  goal  of  yours— to  sell 
a  garment  that  your  customer  will 
lie  pleased  with  as  long  as  she  wears 
it. 

Does  your  customer  understand 
the  difference  between  top-quality 
alterations  and  other  varieties? 
The  top-quality  alteration  requires 
a  well-equipped  workroom,  in 
charge  of  an  experienced  tailor  or 
dressmaker.  Its  staff  includes  skill¬ 
ed  fitters,  dressmakers,  finishers,  ex¬ 
aminers,  pressers,  etc.  A  complete 
alteration  requires  such  service. 
Seams  are  opened.  Tightness  is 
miraculously  adjusted.  Time  is  al¬ 


lowed  to  do  good  work,  and  when 
it  is  done,  the  garment  looks  as  if 
it  had  been  made  for  the  customer. 
Second  quality  alterations  come 
out  of  smaller,  less  complete  work¬ 
rooms,  where  one  dressmaker  and 
one  or  two  finishers  do  the  best 
they  can  to  reconstruct  garments. 
The  dressmaker  in  charge  may  be 
a  good  fitter  or  a  good  seamstress; 
she  is  seldom  both.  In  this  kind  of 
alteration,  insufficient  time  is  al¬ 
lowed  for  painstaking  work.  Then 
there  is  the  third  type  of  altera¬ 
tion,  generally  called  free,  but  not 
really  so  because  the  cost  of  altera¬ 
tion  is  included  in  the  cost  of  the 
garment.  The  work  is  done  by  fin¬ 
ishers,  who  take  a  tuck  under  the 
belt  or  at  the  shoulder  or  hip. 
In  some  of  these  stores,  mainly  tiny 
shops,  they  don’t  open  the  seams. 
Often  they  have  no  experience  in 
fitting.  In  department  store  opera¬ 
tion  this  policy  is  not  followed. 

If  your  customer  understands 
the  difference  in  alteration  services, 
she  will  understand  why  good 
alteration  is  a  service  that  amply 
justifies  an  extra  charge.  But  many 
women  do  not  understand  why  al¬ 
terations  are  not  included  in  the 
price  of  the  garment. 

Breaking  the  News 

Therefore,  once  you  see  that  an 
alteration  will  be  necessary,  you 
must  start  preparing  the  customer 
for  a  charge.  First,  tactfully  find 
out  what  her  attitude  about  altera¬ 
tions  is.  It  is  a  mistake  to  surprise 
her  with  an  alteration  charge  after 
you  have  completed  the  selling.  I 
have  seen  sales  lost  that  way. 

The  time  to  introduce  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  alterations  is  towards  the 
middle  of  the  sale,  when  two  or 
more  garments  are  being  consid¬ 
ered  and  the  customer  is  still  un¬ 
decided.  Say:  “This  dress  will 
need  more  alteration  than  the 
other,”  or  something  similar.  If 
she  has  a  pet  dressmaker  or  tailor 
she  will  generally  say  so  at  this 
point.  If  not  you  must  make  sure 
she  understands  that  your  stores 
(^Continued  on  page  60) 
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REDUCTION  IN 
OPERATING  COST 

IS  POSSIBLE  IN  YOUR  • 
LADIES’  ALTERATION  ROOM* 


STEIN 

EmSV’IHIEMI 


TRADE  MARK 


METHOD 


For  hem  alterations  on  women’s  dresses,  coats  and  suits 


WILL  DO  JUST  THATff 


BECAUSE 


Research  has  shown  that  57%  of  the  expense  in  the  average 
workroom  goes  for  making  hem  alterations. 

THE  STEIN  INVISI-HEM  METHOD  reduces  the  average 
time  for  completing  this  operation  from  one  hour  and  six* 
teen  minutes  to  less  than  fifteen  minutes. 

BESIDES,  it’s  neater,  and  won’t  ravei  out. 

IT’S  LOCKSTITCHED I 


WRITE  US  FOR 
Further  Information 


Chicago 


LAWRENCE  M.  STEIN  COMPANY 

815-925  W.  Van  Buren  Street 

Phone  Monroe  6860 


Illinois 
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After  July  1^  Women  W^ho  V^nt 


Will  Demand  D  ressej 


LAST  YEAR 

nine  out  of  every  ten 
American  women— most  ii 
them  without  knowing  >- 
bought  dresses  produced 
in  the  New  York  moikctl 

THIS  FALL 

all  of  them  will  look  for  Me 
label— and  recognize  it 
instantly — as  the  hollmorli 
of  style  from  the  Fashion 
Capital  of  the  World. 
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ON  AND  AFTER  July  1st,  this  "New 
York  Creation”  label  will  identify 
all  unit-price  dresses  offered  by  the  New 
York  City  market. 

This  label  will  symbolize  the  joint 
effort  of  New  York  designers,  manufac¬ 
turers  and  workers  in  the  creation  and 
production  of  the  finest  dresses  in  all 
price  ranges. 

The  New  York  Dress  Institute  will 
shortly  inaugurate  a  promotional  cam¬ 
paign  to  acquaint  women  from  Coast  to 
Coast  with  the  meaning  and  imponance 
of  this  label.  Your  customers — always 
yearning  to  achieve  that  "New  York 
Look" — will  be  told  to  insist  upon  dresses 


bearing  this  label.  They  will  be  told  that 
they  will  find  it  "securely  stitched  either 
beneath  the  collar  or  on  the  back  panel, 
just  inside  the  placket, " 

Women  will  soon  recognize  this  label 
as  the  symbol  of  superiority  in  fashion, 
fit,  craftsmanship,  quality  and  value. 

it  -it  <t 

Your  objectives  and  those  of  the  New 
York  Dress  Institute  are  identical — to  sell 
more  dresses  at  a  profit.  Take  advantage 
of  the  selling  magic  of  "New  York."  Buy 
more  "NEW  YORK  CREATIONS.”  Fea¬ 
ture  "NEW  YORK  CREATIONS”  in  your 
advertising  ...  in  your  windows  . . .  and 
in  your  fall  showings. 


NEW  YORK. 
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high  class  service  is  offered  at  a 
charge.  If  she  objects  to  paying  for 
alterations,  well  and  good.  Don’t 
allow  yourself  to  be  drawn  into  an 
argument.  Rest  assured  that  all 
customers  know  you  cannot  change 
store  rules. 

Skillful  saleswomen  make  it  their 
business  to  understand  alterations. 
They  watch  the  fitter  transforming 
a  dress;  they  join  with  other  sales¬ 
women  in  asking  for  talks  on 
alterations  and  visits  to  alteration 
workrooms.  They  use  their  knowl¬ 
edge  as  an  asset  to  their  selling. 
They  point  out  that  a  certain 
alteration  will  do  wonders  for  the 
balance  of  a  dress;  skillfully  they 
raise  a  shoulder  line  and  hold  it 
in  place  for  the  customer  to  see. 

At  the  point  where  the  fitter  is 
called  store  jx»licies  vary.  Some¬ 
times  the  fitter  is  called  when  a 
selection  among  two  or  three  gar¬ 
ments  is  still  in  question.  The  sale 
is  turned  over  to  the  fitter  at  this 
point  and  she  sells  alteration  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  garment  and  sets  a 
price.  In  this  case,  it  is  very  impor¬ 
tant  that  the  saleswoman  never 
contradict  the  fitter. 

It  is  helpful  if  you  and  the  fitter 
work  in  harmony,  and  you  can  say 
a  reassuring  word  about  your  fit¬ 
ter’s  ability.  The  importance  of  a 
good  fitter  in  making  friends  for 
the  store  cannot  be  overstated. 
Many  a  specialty  shop  saleswoman 
has  told  me  she  has  several  cus¬ 
tomers  who  “depend  on  her  fitter’’ 
and  would  not  think  of  buying 
in  any  other  store.  If  you  have 
a  fitter  who  can  render  this  service 
and  you  and  she  team  up,  you  can 
sell  good  lines  to  many  a  customer. 

If  you  sell  older  women  or  ma¬ 
ture  figures,  learn  as  much  as  you 
can  about  good  lines  and  the  altera¬ 
tions  that  can  achieve  them.  These 
customers  need  it  more  than  they 
do  your  style  story. 

Your  knowledge  of  what  goes  on 
in  the  alteration  workroom  will 
serve  you  in  good  stead  too  with 
the  customers  who  love  details,  who 
want  to  know  how  seams  are  fin¬ 
ished,  etc.  For  their  benefit,  see  the 
machine  that  blindstitches  seams 
and  makes  hems  that  look  as 
though  they  were  sewed  by  hand. 
Describe  this  stitching  correctly  as 
a  saddle  stitch  or  a  basting  stitch 
that  does  not  rip  when  a  thread  is 
broken. 


Selling 

Tact 


The  woman  president  of  a 
fine  specialty  shop  devoted 
much  time  and  effort  to  ex¬ 
plaining  the  customer’s  point  of 
view  to  the  salespeople.  “Tact,” 
she  said,  “is  the  secret  of  success  in 
any  walk  of  life;  it  is  particularly 
important  in  selling.”  Another 
keen  observer  adds:  “Public  judg¬ 
ment  is  based  on  the  least  pleasant 
value;  a  hurt  lingers  longer  than  a 

joy.” 

This  is  not  a  check  list,  just  a 
friendly  review  of  situations  that 
come  up.  Your  handling  of  them 
has  little  to  do  with  your  actual 
selling  ability,  yet  it  can  make  or 
lose  a  sale. 

Some  Big  Little  Things 

At  the  top  of  the  list  let’s  place 
situations  brought  about  by  the 
customer’s  lack  of  knowledge  of  re¬ 
tail  store  operation.  She  innocent¬ 
ly  states  a  need  and  some  sales¬ 
woman  is  all  upset.  Take,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  an  incident  that  occured  in 
a  fine  specialty  shop.  The  cus¬ 
tomer,  well  able  to  pay  top  prices, 
asked  naively,  “Do  you  sell  half 
sizes?”  The  saleswoman  loftily  told 
her  that  they  did  not  and  added, 
“Such  stocks  are  only  found  in 
cheap  stores.”  The  customer  left 
and  bought  an  expensive  evening 
dress  elsewhere,  from  a  saleswoman 
who  said:  “No,  but  our  fitters  are 
skilled  at  adjustments,  so  we  do  not 
find  a  need  for  the  half  sizes  you 
ask  for.  Lines  are  more  imp)ortant 
than  size,  when  you  must,  of  neces¬ 
sity,  have  an  alteration.” 

Another  version  of  this  same 
type  of  misunderstanding  might 
be  illustrated  by  the  customer  who 
presents  a  worn  garment  and  asks 
for  “one  like  it”.  The  saleswoman 
who  is  shocked,  and  explains  that 
in  her  store  “old-fashioned  gar¬ 
ments  like  this  are  not  available” 
is  short-sighted.  Any  customer  so 
satisfied  with  her  merchandise  that 
she  returns  to  a  store  for  more  of 
the  same  thing,  wants  of  course. 


the  same  type  and  the  same  satis¬ 
factory  wear.  She  is  paying  your 
store  a  great  compliment  and 
should  be  welcomed  as  a  friend.  If 
you  have  not  yet  substituted  the 
word  “classic”  for  “old-fashioned" 
do  so  now.  No  customer’s  request 
is  ever  “old-fashioned”. 

After  All,  She’s  Buying  It! 

Let’s  avoid  making  price  deci¬ 
sions  for  our  customers.  Very  re¬ 
cently  a  young  business  woman  de¬ 
cided  she  wanted  a  certain  type  of 
dress  in  a  top  quality.  She  went 
to  a  fine  specialty  shop  she  admired, 
where  the  saleswoman  explained: 
“W'^e  have  decided  that  these  gar¬ 
ments  are  a  fad,  and  we  have  them 
at  a  popular  price.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  buy  one  in  the  quality  you  de¬ 
scribe.”  This  sort  of  thing  does 
more  than  lose  you  a  sale.  Any 
customer  who  wants  quality 
enough  to  ask  for  it  has  decided 
to  spend  this  money.  She  does  not 
mind  your  saying:  “I  am  sorry  we 
do  not  have  it,  can  you  use — ?’’ 
But  for  salespeople  to  dictate  price 
or  to  try  to  persuade  her  that  some¬ 
thing  cheaper  will  serve  her  pur¬ 
pose,  is  destructive  to  good-will, 
confidence.  Many  women  have  had 
such  an  experience. 

I  will  never  forget  my  own  ex¬ 
perience  with  this  type  selling.  I 
handed  a  piece  of  merchandise  to 
a  salesman  and  said:  “How  much 
is  this?”.  He  did  not  answer  my 
question,  but  asked  his  own  ques¬ 
tion:  “How  will  you  use  it?”  And 
when  I  stated  my  need,  he  assured 
me:  “That  is  too  expensive,  you 
want  this  cheaper  article.”  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  did  not  want  any 
such  thing,  and  spent  three  times 
more  than  the  price  he  dictated  at 
another  store. 

Let’s  all  agree  it’s  a  bad  habit  to 
be  sensitive.  But  those  customers 
who  pride  themselves  on  this  or 
that  sensitivity  should  be  met  with 
sympathetic  understanding.  It’s 
really  all  they  want.  Saleswomen 
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^haf  a  Prominent  Store  Executive  Says 


ABOUT 
BLIND  STITCH 
MACHINES 
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SERVICE  assures  steady,  satisfied  customers.  Cater  to  your  customer's 
desire  to  get  quick  service  at  reasonable  charges  and  yet  have  a 
hand-Finished  look  to  her  garments.  U.  S.  Blind  Stitch  machines  for 
hemming  alterations  on  dresses,  coats  and  linings  give  a  beautiful 
hand-tailored  appearance  at  minimum  cost  with  a  great  saving  in  time. 


The  Ulustrafion  shows  the  operator 
ready  to  start  work  on  the  machine 
as  it  is  mounted  on  the  motor  stand. 


U.  S.  BLIND  STITCH 
MACHINE  CORP. 


312  SEVENTH  AVE.,  N.  Y.  C 


LAckavranna  4-9144-5-6 


Agencies  in  all  Principal  Cities 


who  argue  these  points  or  ignore 
them,  often  do  not  know  the  dam¬ 
age  this  hurt  does  stores  good  will. 
In  addition  to  polite  sympathy, 
which  soothes  the  customer,  it  is  a 
good  rule  to  immediately  take 
away  whatever  is  rough,  smells,  etc., 
and  make  this  act  of  taking  away, 
a  gesture  of  protection,  so  that  the 
customer  may  be  relieved  of  this 
fear  and  so  she  can  make  the  pur¬ 
chase  she  came  for.  Many  women 
are  sensitive  to  relationships  in  the 
scheme  of  things,  color  harmony, 
suitability,  etc.  Don’t  sidestep  these 
prejudices,  let  the  customer  know 
you  register  sympathy.  It  is  im¬ 
portant,  too,  to  watch  for  even  a 
hint  that  a  customer  is  “allergic  to 
....’’  Be  sure  and  find  out  what 
it  is,  and  be  sure  she  understands 
and  agrees  at  the  close  of  the  sale 
that  this  irritant  is  not  included  in 
her  purchase. 

“I’ll  Find  Out” 

Most  customers  want  to  meet 
and  think  they  are  meeting  AU- 
THORlTIEvS  when  they  come  to 
your  store,  and,  as  we  said  before, 
they  do  not  understand  enough  of 
retail  ojx.‘ration  to  know  where 
authority  begins  and  ends.  It  dis¬ 
turbs  them  when  salespeople  “do 
not  know”.  It  does  not  disturb 
them  when  salespeople  say:  “I  will 
find  out  for  you.”  You  can  also, 
if  the  question  is  logical  and  the 
problem  important  direct  or  take 
the  customer  to  whoever  is  a  spe¬ 
cialist  in  this  matter.  This  very 
often  leads  to  a  good  sale. 

The  Busy  Customer 

I  have  often  wondered  why  the 
customer  who  is  over-busy  or  in  a 
rush,  always  seems  to  come  in  when 
store  salespeople  are  most  rushed. 
However,  whether  we  are  busy  or 
not,  customers  expect  our  recogni¬ 
tion  and  sympathy  for  their  limited 
time.  So  be  sure  and  let  them 
know  that  you  are  aware  of  their 
disadvantage  and  sincerely  inter¬ 
ested  in  saving  time.  Often,  it  is 
possible  through  the  suggestion  of 
a  helpful  service,  to  save  their  time 
in  a  way  that  they  will  appreciate. 
One  saleswoman  whom  I  know 
serves  about  15  business  girls,  who 
phone  her  from  their  offices  about 
their  needs  and  say  about  when 
they  will  be  in  the  store.  This 


saleswoman  collects  an  assortment 
of  garments  in  a  fitting  room,  and 
without  preliminaries,  helps  her 
busy  customer  to  save  time.  She 
reports  success  in  opening  five  new 


charge  accounts,  so  that  once  the 
selection  is  made,  the  customer  can 
rush  away.  VVe  do  not  give  enough 
thought  to  ways  and  means  and 
helpful  suggestions  for  busy  people. 


Selling  Style 


Most  customers  lo\e  to  be 
told  about  the  fashion  news 
in  the  garments  they’re  buying. 
Every  ready-to-wear  saleswoman  of 
experience  knows  this;  and  so 
we’re  not  talking  now  about  the 
elementary  facts  of  fashion  selling, 
only  about  the  technique  of  getting 
your  fashion  facts  and  presenting 
them. 

The  Sources 

You  can  learn  something  new 
every  day  about  the  fashion  story, 
and  it  will  take  very  little  time. 
There  are  the  fashion  magazines 
and  bulletins  supplied  by  your 
store.  There  are  your  own  store 
windows,  of  course— and  don’t  neg¬ 
lect  to  look  at  the  window’s  of 
other  stores.  Your  customers  win¬ 
dow-shop  all  over  town,  and  you 
can’t  have  them  know  more  about 
what’s  going  on  than  you  do. 

In  the  newspapers  read  your 
own  store  ads  carefully,  and  the 
ads  of  other  stores  too.  Your  cus¬ 
tomers  are  interested  in  the  pic¬ 
tures  that  appear  on  the  society 
pages,  sports  pages,  travel  pages. 
Make  a  connection  between  these 
pictures  and  your  stock,  by  types. 
Any  flared  or  pleated  tennis  skirt 
is  tied  to  the  news  when  you  say, 
“The  flare  of  Alice  Marble’s  tennis 
skirt  in  action  is  as  pretty  to  watch 
as  her  playing.  Did  you  see  her  in 
last  week’s  news  reel?”  Or,  “This 
Empire  dress  does  something  for 
the  figure.  Did  you  see  the  one  in 
Life’s  Party— last  week’s  issue?” 
Besides  adding  a  subtle  selling 
point,  this  sort  of  thing  keeps  the 
sale  friendly. 

The  Technique 

And  ask  your  buyer,  when  she 
has  time,  what  she  sees  in  good 
dress  on  her  trips  to  the  fashion 
centers.  Customers  love  to  hear, 
“Our  buyer  says  that  smart  women, 
when  they  travel,  are  wearing  .  .  .” 
or,  “With  simple  lines  like  these 
our  buyer  says  the  latest  thing  is 
to  wear  a  large  white  flower  right 
here  .  .  .”  You’re  not  suggesting 
anything  or  setting  yourself  up  as 


an  authority;  you’re  reporting  an 
item  of  news  in  which  your  cus¬ 
tomer  is  interested. 

In  this  kind  of  approach,  the  im¬ 
portant  thing  is  to  eliminate  gen¬ 
eralities.  You,  the  fashion  reporter, 
are  passing  along  the  news  of  some¬ 
thing  specific  and  something  new. 
What  point  you’ll  pull  out  of  your 
bag  of  facts  depends  on  the  cus¬ 
tomer  type  you’re  dealing  with, 
and  your  practice  in  customer 
analysis  w'ill  serve  you  w’ell  at  this 
point.  Some  giddy  new’  accessory 
idea  for  dramatizing  a  black  dress 
isn’t  going  to  interest  a  large,  con¬ 
servative  lady. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that 
the  conservative  customer  is  not 
necessarily  an  older  woman.  Many 
w’omen  have  a  fear  of  being  con¬ 
spicuous  which  has  reached  the 
point  where  they  just  wear  a  kind 
of  uniform.  Sometimes  it’s  a  family 
influence— Mrs.  Typical  Customer 
at  the  NRDG.\  convention  one 
year  said  glamour  meant  nothing 
to  her:  “My  husband  might  notice 
someone  else  dressed  in  the  latest 
style,  a  little  extreme,  but  if  I 
dressed  that  way  he  would  say  to 
me,  ‘What’s  this,  we  going  to  a 
circus?’ 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you’re  go¬ 
ing  to  streamline  your  selling  for 
more  profit,  you  want  to  interest 
these  women  in  good  dress.  When 
you  meet  the  inertia  of  apparent 
non-interest  in  fashion,  that  tried- 
and-true  principle  of  encouraging 
the  customer  to  talk  may  bring  out 
facts  that  surprise  you.  Many 
women  complain  that  no  one  takes 
an  interest  in  their  needs,  and 
while  this  may  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  analyze  and  express  their 
needs  badly,  the  fact  remains  that 
they  want  you  to  show’  interest. 
That  is  your  first  step  in  stimulat¬ 
ing  their  interest  in  better  dress 
and  more  variety.  .\nd  it’s  the  only 
way  you  can  learn  about  probable 
replacement  needs  and  future  pur¬ 
chases,  so  that  you  will  be  on  the 
right  track  for  selling  not  single 
items  but  wardrobes. 
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gCTION  THREE— INFORMATIVE  SELLING 


Use  Those  Labels! 


n' 


PROFI  I  ABLE  SELLING  these 
days  requires  that  you  know 
the  facts  about  your  merchan¬ 
dise  and  that  you  present  these 
facts  in  such  a  way  that  your  cus¬ 
tomer  will  understand  precisely 
what  value  she  is  getting  for  her 
money.  Only  in  this  way  can  she 
be  interested  in  trading-up. 

Understand  this.  The  customer 
is  not  interested  in  your  personal 
endorsement  of  any  item.  You  as 
an  individual  are  not  an  authority. 
But  you  do  represent  authorities 
whose  statements  about  your  stock 
are  important  to  the  customer,  and 
when  you  point  out  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer  the  findings  of  these  authori¬ 
ties  concerning  the  merchandise, 
then  she  is  convinced.  Who  are 
these  authorities  whose  name  you 
may  invoke  in  selling  a  customer? 
They  are: 

1.  A  store  in  which  the  customer 
has  confidence. 

2.  The  garment  manufacturers  in 
whom  your  buyer  has  confid¬ 
ence. 

3.  The  great  textile  mills  in  whom 
the  cutter  has  confidence. 

4.  The  industries  that  supply  nat¬ 
ural  fibers  and  synthetic  fibers 
in  which  your  textile  mill  has 
confidence. 


Your  buyer  represents  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  store.  Use  the  facts 
she  presents  in  introducing  stocks 
to  you;  ask  questions  so  that  you 
will  Ik;  armed  tvith  plenty  of  facts. 
Use  educational  data  from  your 
training  department  and  from 
manufacturers. 

Above  all,  use  for  your  own  in¬ 
formation  and  for  printed  proof 
of  facts  in  talking  to  the  custom¬ 
er,  the  labels  which  you  find  on 
yotir  stock. 

Labels  in  Top  Price  Lines: 

Woven,  sewetl-in  labels  establish 
confidence  by  presenting  the  name 
of  the  store,  of  a  famous  garment 
manufacturer,  or  of  a  famous  mill. 
I'he  name  itself  is  something  your 
customer  identifies  tvith  quality. 
These  woten  labels  are  generally 
beautiful  in  themselves.  They 
often  add  a  word  on  tjuality,  but 
space  does  not  permit  detail.  The 
name  itself  is  an  identification  of 
quality. 

Printed  paper  hang  tags  are 
often  attached  to  the  garment  to 
add  supplementary  facts.  For  ex¬ 
ample:  The  woven  label  gives  the 
name  of  the  manufacturer.  The 
hang  tag  identifies  this  particular 
textile  of  his  production,  and  gives 
the  details  concerning  it  and  the 
care  it  requires. 

Labels  in  Volume  Price  Lines 

The  woven  labels  and  hang  tags 
in  this  group  feattire  tests.  Who¬ 
ever  presents  the  facts  prints  his 
name  or  his  trade  name  to  facili¬ 
tate  identification,  and  more  and 
more  of  these  labels  add  proven 
details  of  tpiality,  specifying  the 
fact  that  a  test  of  the  quality  has 
l>een  made. 

When  we  understand  that  quali¬ 
ty  includes  from  six  to  ten  dif¬ 
ferent  factors,  we  will  realize  why 
in  volume  stocks  several  hang  tags 
are  affixed  to  a  garment.  F.ach 
label  proxies  somethitig  or  it  xvould 
not.be  there. 


Labels  in  Low  Price  Lines 

If  you  sell  in  the  unit  of  a  chain 
store  many  labels  presenting  facts 
clearly  are  affixed  to  your  stocks. 

If  you  sell  in  an  independent  store 
in  competition  with  a  chain  your 
stocks  include  manufacturers’  labels 
that  present  facts  and  establish 
confidence. 

It  is  not  enough  for  you  to  take 
orders  and  let  labels  sell  the  mer¬ 
chandise.  Your  ability  to  help  your 
customer  understand  value  is  the 
secret  of  your  personal  success. 
Use  the  label  facts  in  selling.  Chain 
stores  report  that  when  facts  are 
presented  their  customers  trade-up; 
gladly  pay  more  when  better  tpiali- 
ty  is  explained  and  proven. 

Your  store’s  endorsement  goes 
with  these  labels.  The  fact  that 
they  appear  in  your  stock  means 
that  your  store  knows  they  tell  the 
truth  and  can  fte  helphil  in  sell¬ 
ing. 

How  to  Make  Best  Use 
of  Labels 

First,  and  obviously,  you  must 
be  familiar  with  the  labels  if  you 
are  going  to  use  them  intelligently. 

Second,  you  will  find  that  they 
are  best  presented  towards  the  end 
of  a  sale.  When  the  customer  is 
trying  to  make  a  final  choice  Ire- 
tween  two  garments,  you  can  point 
out  the  superior  value  of  one  or 
the  other  by  intrtKlucing  the  facts 
on  the  lalrels:  “The  manufacturer 
of  this  fabric  says  .  .  .’’,  or,  “The 
testing  laboratory  says  .  .  .’’ 

Stores  of  all  price  lines,  in  a  re¬ 
port  on  returned  gtKxls,  show  that 
many  returns  for  wrong  quality  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  label  has  not  been 
presented  in  selling!  Often  it  is 
not  until  the  customer  has  reached 
home  and  read  her  label  that  she 
realizes  she  has  not  bought  what 
she  intended  to,  and  her  time  and 
the  selling  time  have  been  wasted. 
Remember  this,  and  use  your 
labels. 
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What  The  Labels  Tell  You 

Perhaps  the  most  important  in¬ 
formation  to  be  found  on  the  label, 
from  the  practical  standpoint  of 
cutting  down  customer  returns,  is 
the  care  the  fabric  requires. 

When  a  customer  is  told  frankly 
on  a  label  what  she  can  expect  she 
is  first  more  careful  in  handling 
the  fabric  and,  second,  less  apt  to 
return  it.  And  so  modern  labels 
give  specific  directions.  If  a  fabric 
is  washable,  the  label  says  so  and 
suggests  how  it  should  be  washed. 
.\nd  you  have  noticed  how  many 
labels  specify  that  the  fabric  should 
be  dry  cleaned.  Other  labels  cau¬ 
tion  that  trimming  be  removed  be¬ 
fore  washing. 

In  presenting  textiles  as  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  of  a  garment  sale, 
the  label  may  call  attention  to  “a 
permanent  crinkle”,  “a  permanent 
moire”,  “a  woven-in  matelasse  ef¬ 
fect  that  will  not  be  removed  in 
cleaning.”  A  garment  manufac¬ 
turer  is  in  a  position  to  add  infor¬ 
mation  about  cut  and  workman¬ 
ship  as  well,  pointing  out  for  in¬ 
stance  that  seams  are  guaranteed 
against  slippage. 

1.  The  upper  label  carries  the  state¬ 
ment  that  fabric  has  been  tested  and 
approved  on  seven  specified  points 
and  directs  that  it  be  dry-cleaned. 
The  lower  label  shows  an  interesting 
new  development  •  recommendation 
that  fabric  be  dry-cleaned,  followed 
by  washing  directions.  (American 
Bemberg) 

2.  Combination  of  woven  label  and  in¬ 
formative  tag  with  detailed  instruc¬ 
tions  for  laundering. 

3.  Identification  of  fiber  content,  ex¬ 
planation  of  quality  processing, 
guarantee  of  color-fastness  to  dry- 
cleaning  appear  on  this  label.  (Ar¬ 
lington) 

Most  modern  labeling  procedure  ex¬ 
emplified  in  a  tag  that  specifies  ex¬ 
act  degree  of  color  fastness  to  light 
and  washing  and  resistance  to  crock¬ 
ing,  by  CS-59-41  Standard  Tests. 
(Pacific  Mills) 

5.  Certification  of  serviceability,  wash- 
ability,  color-fastness  by  U.  S.  Test¬ 
ing  Co.  (North  American) 

6.  The  Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau's 
certification  of  tensile  strength,  seam 
strength,  color  fastness  and  dry 
cleanability  on  the  newest  Crown 
Rayon  tag.  Other  tag  illustrates  em¬ 
phasis  on  cleaning  method.  (Ameri¬ 
can  Viscose) 

7.  Even  on  woven  label  ironing  instruc¬ 
tions  appear.  Full  laundering  instruc¬ 
tions  on  hang  tag.  (Burlington) 
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HELPS  YOU  ON  YOUR  JOB 


ou  SELL 


J  Your  customers  want  facts  about  fabrics.  The  Pacific 
Factag  gives  the  facts. 

2  gives  them  in  terms  of  standard  tests  issued  hy  the 

National  Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington,  D.  C. 

^  Thus  it  promotes  confidence^  helps  you  make  sales  which 
might  otherwise  be  lost. 

/Jl^  It  is  so  full  of  information  and  interest  that  it  often  holds 
customers  while  you  are  busy. 

^  It  grades  the  fastness  of  colors,  tells  just  how  fast  they 
are  to  light,  how  fast  to  washing. 

^  It  gives  exact  information  on  fibre  content,  shrinkage  and 
such  features  as  special  finishes,  crinkle  construction,  etc. 

It  tells  how  to  wash  and  handle  fabrics. 

g  Thus  it  cuts  down  returns.  Your  customer  knows  what  to 
expect  of  a  fabric  and  how  to  handle  it  when  she  makes 
the  purchase. 

Pacific  Factag  Fabrics  and  garments  made  from 
them  sell  easily  and  stay  sold. 

“Sounds  good.  How  do  I  get  Factags?” 

Tell  your  buyer  how  they  help  you  to  sell  goods. 

Write  now  for  your  free  copy  of  the  Pacific  Factag  booklet“For  You  Who  Sell** 


lou  want  your  sales  staff  to  know  more  about  what  they 
reselling.  The  Pacific  Factag  tells  them. 

lour  customers  want  to  know  more  about  what  they  are 
ming.  The  Pacific  Factag  tells  them. 

ou  are  getting  fed  up  with  loose  talk  about  fast  colors, 
[eneral  terms  such  as  “colorfast”,  “guaranteed  fast  col- 
irs”-which  do  not  answer  the  questions:  ‘‘How  fast? 
i'agtto  what?”  The  Pacific  Factag  gives  the  answers  to 
bese  questions— answers  based  on  definite  standard  tests 
psued  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington, 


lou  want  to  reduce  claims.  If  your  customers  know  the 
ilx)ve  answers  your  claims  will  be  less.  The  Pacific  Factag 
ells  them. 

i^ouwantto  buy  promotable  goods.  Pacific  Factag  Fabrics 
ave  proved  very  promotable  in  many  stores. 

i^ou  want  to  capitalize  on  national  advertising.  The  Pacific 
'actag  is  nationally  advertised. 

Insist  on  the  Pacific  Factag  when  you  buy  garments 
fabrics.  Show  your  sales  staff  how  to  use  it  to 
•elp  sell  goods. 

^riteusfor  our  Sales  Manual,  “For  You  Who  Sell.” 


PACIFIC  MILLS 


214  Church  Street,  New  York 


Serviceability  Facts 


Washability 

The  important  instructions  on 
care  which  increase  customer 
satisfaction  and  cut  down  returns 
generally  spotlight  the  washing  or 
cleaning  methods  to  be  used.  The 
important  elements  of  washability 
are  color-fastness  to  laundering, 
shrinkage  resistance,  and  perman¬ 
ency  of  textile  finishes. 

W'ashability  is  a  year-round  fea¬ 
ture  of  many  garment  stocks— wash 
dresses,  blouses,  sports  apparel, 
children’s  clothes.  In  women’s  and 
misses’  ready-to-wear  and  active 
sportswear  departments  the  wash¬ 
able  stock  has  a  longer  and  longer 
selling  season.  Resort  stocks  begin 
to  appear  as  early  as  November, 
and  summer  washables  go  on  into 
the  fall.  And  stores  in  several  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  feature  wash¬ 
able  apparel  all  the  year  round. 

Modern  labels  are  very  frank 
about  the  washability  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise.  They  give  cautions  on 
care,  tell  the  customer  what  she 
can  expect,  and  when  a  fabric  is 
fully  washable  the  label  specifies 
the  test  of  its  washability  which 
has  been  made.  Many  of  the  new¬ 
est  labels  that  recommend  dry 
cleaning  add,  “If  you  must  wash 
the  garment,  use  extra  care,  as  fol¬ 
lows—’’  Customers  appreciate  this 
advice,  especially  those  who  live  in 
communities  where  dry  cleaning  is 
costly  or  where  no  dry  cleaning  is 
available. 


Tests  and  Certifications 

I’he  seal  approval  of  the  Better 
Fabrics  Testing  Bureau  appears  on 
many  washability  labels.  In  this 
laboratory  the  fabrics  are  actually 
washed,  and  the  results  scientifical¬ 
ly  tal)ulated.  .\  set  rule  or  stand¬ 
ard  of  satisfaction  automatically 
rejects  a  fabric  that  will  make 
trouble  for  the  customer.  Many 
labels  bear  the  seal  of  U.  S.  Testing 
Laboratory,  which  operates  a  simi¬ 
lar  testing  program. 

rhe  large  soap  companies  con¬ 
duct  experimental  laboratories  and 
oiler  free  testing  of  washability  to 
textile  and  garment  manufacturers. 
Fhey  are  constantly  at  work  ex¬ 
perimenting  w’ith  washing  meth¬ 
ods.  riiey  cooperate  with  laun¬ 
dries  and  washing  machine  manu¬ 
facturers  as  well  as  the  garment  and 
textile  people.  W'hen  a  label  says, 
“This  sample  has  been  washed— 
times  with—’’,  that  is  an  accurate 
statement  of  fact;  and  w'hen  a  soap 
manufacturer’s  name  appears  in 
connection  with  washing  instruc¬ 
tions,  that  is  the  washing  procedure 
which  has  been  successfully  used. 
Draw  your  customer’s  attention  to 
these  facts:  she  will  thank  you  for 
it. 

Still  another  important  label  is 
that  of  the  Laundry  Owners’  Asso¬ 
ciation.  riiis  label  is  a  guide  to 
the  2,200  commercial  laundries 
which  are  members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  have  agreed  on  standards  for 
the  safe  commercial  laundering  of 
colored  cottons,  rayons  and  other 
fine  fabrics.  Specification  of  the 
Laundry  Association’s  test  on  a 
label  means  that  this  actual  fabric 
has  been  successfully  washed  by 
the  same  process  which  members 
will  use  in  their  commercial  laun¬ 
dries. 

If  your  customers  raise  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  shrinkage,  assure  them  that 
while  cotton,  linen  and  wool  tend 
to  shrink,  most  shrinkage  is  in  the 


length  and  less  in  the  width.  Spun 
rayon  and  crepey  weaves  and 
knit  constructions,  can  be  gently 
stretched  into  shape,  if  the  shrink¬ 
age  is  normal.  When  a  fabric  in 
the  dyeing  and  finishing  has  been 
professionally  stretched  beyond  all 
reason,  it  will  at  the  first  shower, 
damp  spell  or  washing  return  to  its 
normal  tension.  This  often  causes 
garments  to  shrink  out  of  size.  The 
washability  label  on  a  garment 
serves  to  protect  your  customer 
from  such  an  experience.  Draw  her 
attention  to  the  label. 

Instructions  on  ironing  different 
types  of  textiles  are  as  important 
as  the  washing  directions. 

The  fact  that  a  garment  looks 
washable  is  no  guarantee  that  it  is. 
There  are  fabrics  that  are  not  safe 
in  water— lose  their  pressed  in  ef¬ 
fect,  or  the  pasted  on  dot.  The 
difference  between  a  textile  finish 
that  is  woven  in,  that  is  an  outer 
(oating,  or  that  penetrates  the  fiber 
like  a  dye  are  other  factors  con¬ 
sidered  in  washability  tests.  Let’s 
recognize  the  protection  that  these 
tests  render  our  store  and  our  cus¬ 
tomer,  and  make  full  use  of  them 
in  selling. 

W’e  see  by  this  program  of  tests 
the  vast  extent  of  washability 
proof.  Store  ctistomers  everywhere 
appreciate  these  services  and  it  is 
a  mistake  to  limit  them  to  an 
economy  appeal.  Many  customers 
of  the  better  specialty  stores  say 
they  feel  cleaner  when  their  gar- 
r.ients  are  washed.  In  France  in 
the  very  fine  dry  cleaning  estab¬ 
lishments,  many  garments  are 
washed  with  skill  and  sent  home 
looking  like  new.  Our  dry  clean¬ 
ers  do  not  follow  this  practice  and 
as  a  result  you  have  perhaps  heard 
customers  say:  “I  sent  it  to  the 
cleaner’s  two  or  three  times  and 
then  I  washed  it.’’  This  often  ap¬ 
plies  to  evening  dresses,  much  as 
it  may  surprise  some  ready-to-wear 
salespeople. 
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THESE  LUX  SERVICES  WILL  PAY  YOU  DIVIDENDS 


Washabilhy  Tests 
LUX  LABORATOSIES 


“TRUE  SALES 
EXPERIENCES” 

help  salespeople  to 
sell  more  success¬ 
fully — give  correct 
information  about 
merchandise  — 
careful  instructions 
for  its  care.  These 
monthly  bulletins 
are  issued  in  4  edi¬ 
tions —  Fabrics, 
Hosiery,  Lin¬ 
gerie,  Gloves. 


1  j 


Fine  fabrics  washed  the  Lmx  way  last  longer 


LUX  TEST  CARDS  are  a  service 
to  your  customers — show  them 
exaaly  how  a  fabric  will  look 
after  it  is  Luxed.  The  Lux  Labora¬ 
tories  test  thousands  of  fabrics 
every  year  for  manufacturers 
without  charge. 


LUX  WASHING  LEAFLETS - 

describe  and  illustrate  every  im¬ 
portant  step  in  the  proper  care  of 
washable  merchandise.  Correct  care 
cuts  down  returns — saves  you  money 
and  good  will!  Eight  different  two- 
color  leaflets  are  available — Fabrics, 
Hosiery,  Lingerie,  Foundations, 
Knitwear,  Children’s  Wear,  Gloves, 
Curtains. 


When  you  advise  Lux  care  you  do  your  customers  and  yourself 
a  service.  It’s  the  easy  way  to  say  safe  care,  because  Lux  is  the  most  pop¬ 
ular  fine-fabrics  care  in  the  country.  Surveys  show  tu/ce  as  many 
women  use  new,  quick  Lux  for  fine  fabrics  as  use  any  other  flakes, 
chips  or  beads.  Lux  instructions  on  care  help  your  customer  to  get 
satisfaction,  prevent  many  complaints,  protect  profits! 

For  further  information  about  these  services,  write  Educational 
Bureau,  Lever  Brothers  Company,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

the  same  familiar  box— at  no  extra  cost! 
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Color  Fastness 


The  main  reason  for  rejection 
of  fabrics  in  washability  tests 
conducted  by  the  testing  agencies 
we  have  previously  referred  to  is 
lack  of  color-fastness.  This  means 
that  the  garments  that  are  not 
labeled  have  often  been  tested  for 
color-fastness  and  rejected.  When 
a  customer  says  to  yoit,  “This  looks 
as  if  it  would  wash,”  raise  a  ques¬ 
tion  in  her  mind  about  color  fast¬ 
ness.  If  she  disregards  your  advice 
and  buys  an  unlabeled  garment  in 
preference  to  one  you  can  offer 
with  a  label,  at  least  she  will  re¬ 


member  that  you  warned  her  and 
be  more  cautious  thereafter. 

\V'^hen  a  label  in  your  stock  rec¬ 
ommends  “the  care  due  fine  fab¬ 
rics”,  that  is  precisely  what  it 
means.  Washability  is  a  broad 
term.  There  is  a  great  difference 
between  careful  hand  washing  as 
usual  and  a  strict  caution  to  be 
extra  careful.  Many  garments  are 
dyed  with  colors  “fast  to  washing 
machines”  where  a  vigorous  soap 
that  loosens  dirt  is  recommended. 

8.  This  label  informs  you  (  I )  that  the 
fabric  is  Sanforized  Shrunk;  (2)  fhaf 
if  has  been  tested  by  the  Better  Fab¬ 
rics  Testing  Bureau  and  awarded  the 
Color  Tested  Seal  for  color  fastness 
to  laundering,  perspiration  and  sun¬ 
light.  (McKay) 

9.  Color  Tested  Seal  of  the  Better  Fab¬ 
rics  Testing  Bureau. 

10.  This  label  shows  a  swatch  of  the  gar¬ 
ment  fabric  after  five  launderings. 
Under  the  swatch  appears  washing 
instruction.  (Du  Pont;  Lux) 


11.  Folder  tag  specifies  fiber  content  on 
cover,  carries  quality  guarantee  in¬ 
side  with  statement  that  fabric  has 
been  tested  for  color  and  perspira¬ 
tion  resistance.  (Botany) 


Other  garments  are  suitable  for 
commercial  laundries  and  the 
Laundry  Association’s  label  is  your 
guide  here. 

Color-fastness  in  laundering  is 
only  one  angle  of  this  subject  of 
color-fastness.  Modern  labels  de¬ 
scribe  all  the  qualities  of  color¬ 
fastness  frankly,  as  for  example: 
“Color  Fast  to  Light”,  “Color  Fast 
to  Perspiration”,  etc.  Get  acquaint¬ 
ed  wnth  this  new  fast-color  termi¬ 
nology. 

A  fabric  may  be  color-fast  to 
laundering  and  not  color-fast  to 
light.  The  colors  in  underwear 
that  hold  through  continual  wash¬ 
ing  when  dried  in  the  shade  will 
fade  immediately  when  the  gar¬ 
ment  is  dried  in  the  sun.  Or  if  the 
fabric  intended  for  underwear  is 
used  instead  in  a  sports  dress  natu¬ 
rally  it  w'ill  fade. 

You  will  see,  therefore,  that 
there  are  degrees  of  satisfactory 
color-fastness,  according  to  the  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  the  garment  will  be 
used.  Garments  worn  under  a  coat 
or  dress  (blouses,  underwear,  lin¬ 
ings,  winter  dresses)  or  those  worn 
in  the  house  (evening  dresses, 
negligees,  housecoats,  etc.)  are  not 
exposed  to  the  risks  of  sun  fading. 
Therefore  they  do  not  require  dyes 
as  strong  as  the  same  colors  used 
in  summer  dresses  worn  without  a 
coat.  Fabrics  that  are  exposed  con¬ 
tinually  to  the  sun’s  rays,  like  coats 
and  suits,  summer  clothes  and  ac¬ 
tive  sports  clothes,  have  a  greater 
need  for  color-fastness.  Beach 
clothes  are  in  a  class  by  themselves. 
Those  that  will  not  be  wet  need 
very  strong  color-fastness;  while 
bathing  suits  that  wdll  be  wet  need 
the  fastest  colors  made,  for  they 
must  withstand  an  actual  bleach¬ 
ing  process  in  the  course  of  being 
wet  and  then  dried  in  the  sun. 

Gas  fading  affects  certain  tones 
of  acetate  rayon,  and  the  industry 
is  working  to  develop  and  perfect 
new  dyes  that  will  withstand  it. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  when 
vou  consider  these  varying  require¬ 
ments  as  to  color-fastness,  why  a 
general  statement  on  a  label  that 
a  fabric  is  color-fast  is  of  little 
value.  You  have  labels,  however, 
that  can  be  used  to  prove  value 
because  they  contain  statements 
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based  on  tests.  The  tests  are  based  at  this  point  let’s  take  time  to  con- 
on  standards  of  serviceability;  and  sider  what  a  standard  is. 


What  Is  a  Standard? 

An  identified  standard  of  per¬ 
formance  is  appreciated  by  a 
customer,  because  it  makes  it  possi¬ 
ble  for  her  to  duplicate  on  a  second 
purchase  an  item  that  she  liked  the 
first  time.  It  may  be  a  high  stand¬ 
ard,  a  medium  standard  or  a  low 
standard,  according  to  the  price  of 
the  stocks  to  which  it  applies.  Its 
value  is  that  it  is  consistent  and 
automatic,  and  represents  unvary¬ 
ing  value  year  in  and  year  out. 

A  standard  may  include  only  one 
value  element,  such  as  color  fast¬ 
ness  to  light,  or  several  value  ele¬ 
ments  may  be  included,  as  for  ex¬ 
ample:  (1)  Tensile  strength;  (2) 
Color  fastness  to  light;  (3)  Color 
fastness  to  washing;  (4)  Shrinkage 
minimum;  (5)  Seam  slippage,  and 
so  on,  with  a  test  for  each. 

A  frank  statement  of  the  degree 
of  serviceability  in  each  value  ele¬ 
ment  stated  is  of  immeasurable 
value  to  the  customer.  If  a  label 
on  a  housecoat  for  instance  says 
that  its  degree  of  color  fastness  to 
light  is  fair,  the  customer  will  be 
careful  about  using  it  as  a  beach 
coat. 

A  standard  may  be  an  industrial 
standard  or  an  individual  standard. 
An  industrial  standard  is  an  agree¬ 
ment  of  every  manufacturer  in  an 
industry.  An  individual  standard 
is  the  measure  used  by  one  manu¬ 
facturer,  a  store  or  store  group,  or 
a  group  of  manufacturers  repre¬ 
senting  only  a  portion  of  their  in¬ 
dustry.  Individual  standards  are 
made  public,  or  are  left  a  secret. 
Sometimes  failure  to  publish  stand¬ 
ards  places  sincere  manufacturers 
who  are  in  competition  in  the  diffi¬ 
cult  position  of  not  being  able  to 
explain  themselves.  An  industrial 
standard  is  of  course  the  ideal. 

During  the  past  two  years  retail¬ 
ers,  industrial  chemists  and  many 
powerful  factors  of  industry  have 
been  at  work  developing  an  indus¬ 
trial  color  standard.  The  first  step 
in  this  movement  you  will  see  on 
certain  labels  in  your  stock  which 
carry  the  phrase,  “Certified  for 
color  fastness  as  meeting  the  pro¬ 
posed  revision  of  CS-59-39  tests 
issued  by  the  National  Bureau  of 


Standards,  ^V’ashington.’’  This 
standard  is  the  agreement  of  the 
National  Association  of  Finishers 
of  Textile  Fabrics  endorsed  by  the 
Association  of  Textile  Chemists 
and  Colorists.  Look  for  it  on  labels 
in  your  stocks. 

We  must  recognize  that  an  in¬ 
dustrial  standard  includes  all  price 
lines.  Consequently,  since  it  must 
apply  to  low'-price  stock,  it  can  not 
be  a  high  standard.  But  it  is  the 
important  first  step.  The  second 
stage,  now  in  progress,  is  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  difficult  task  of  defining 
different  qualities  or  grades.  We 
do  not  have  industrial  standards 
covering  all  grades  of  quality  as 
yet;  what  w’e  do  have  is  the  in¬ 
dividual  standards  we  have  dis¬ 
cussed  previously,  referred  to  on 
well-know'n  labels. 


12.  The  Eulan  label  Indicates  that  the 
fabric  has  been  chemically  treated 
with  a  finish  that  repels  moths.  (Gen¬ 
eral  Dyestuffs) 

13.  The  little  bandbox  Tebilized  label 
identifies  a  fabric  treated  and  tested 
for  crease-resistance. 

14.  Zelan  is  a  spot-repellent.  The  tag  in¬ 
dicates  testing  and  approval  by  the 
Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau.  (Du 
Pont) 

15.  The  Bellmanized  Finish  label  stands 
for  a  permanent  stiffening  glaze. 
( Bellman-Brooks) 

16.  Combination  of  woven  label  and  in¬ 
formative  folder  tag  placed  in  gar¬ 
ment  by  manufacturer.  (Printz- 
Biederman) 

17.  Tag  identifying  one  of  the  new  rayon 
constructions  incorporating  a 
crimped  acetate.  (Tennessee-East- 
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Chemical  Finishes 


You  cannot  see  a  chemical 
textile  finish.  But  look  at 
your  labels,  and  you’ll  realize 
that  your  stocks  are  in  the  midst 
of  tremendous  changes,  that  are 
increasing  the  usefulness  of  fabrics 
beyond  all  our  previous  experience 
with  them.  You  should  know 
about  these  things— not  just  the 
comparatively  well  established  pro¬ 
cesses,  but  the  many  new  develop¬ 
ments  that  are  continually  increas¬ 
ing  the  value  of  what  you  sell. 

We  say  you  can’t  see  a  chemical 
textile  finish,  and  indeed,  the  most 
important  characteristic  of  such  a 
finish  is  that  it  does  not  change  the 
ItMik  or  feel  of  a  familiar  fabric. 
The  label  is  tremendously  import¬ 
ant  in  this  case:  it  is  the  proof  of 
extra  value  and  the  prtmf  of  de- 
jjendability  based  on  tests. 

Your  customers  are  familiar  with 
the  service  rendered  by  many 
chemical  finishes,  and  they  often 
ask  for  them  by  name.  To  make 
sure  that  you  know  what  finishes 
are  manufactured  for  your  stock, 
w'e  have  prepared  the  check  list 
at  the  right.  Identify  your  stock  in 
columns  1  and  2  and  read  about 
the  finishes  available  in  column  3. 
And  now  let  us  take  up  in  detail 
the  nature  and  purpose  of  some  of 
these  new  chemical  finishes: 

Spot  Resistants 
Water  Repellents 

'I'he  difference  between  these 
two  important  classes  of  textile 
finishes  is  that  water  repellents  are 
a  coating  on  the  outside  of  a  tex¬ 
tile  and  spot  resistants  are  chemi¬ 
cals  that  penetrate  the  fiber. 

I'he  familiar  water  repellent  is  a 
wax  emulsion  coating  that  protects 
the  surface  of  the  fabric  as  long  as 
the  coating  lasts.  Dry  cleaning 
melts  this  coating  of  wax,  so  be 
sure  your  customer  understands 
this  as  well  as  the  service  rendered 
by  many  cleaners  in  refinishing  a 
water  rej>ellent  garment.  Careful 
hand  washing  at  home  does  not 
remove  the  wax  coating  as  tjuickly 
as  dry  cleaning.  Following  the 
washability  directions  on  the  laljels 
the  finish  is  said  to  last  through 
two  or  three  washings. 


Column  1 
Fabric 


VELVETS 


COTTONS 


Column  2 
Garments 
Coats 
Suits 

Sportswear 
Dresses 
Skirts,  etc. 
Housecoats 
Blouses 
Ski  Suits 
Snow  Suits 

Dresses 

Sportswear 

Blouses 

Skirts 

Housecoats 

Linings 

Coats 

Dresses 

Sportswear 

Negligees 

Housecoats 

Cottons 

Blouses 

Neckwear 

llndenvear 

Dresses 
Blouses 
U  n(len\’ear 

Dresses 

Blouses 


Column  3 
Finishes  Available 

Shower  or  water  repellents:  preshrink- 
age;  and  the  new  repellents  to  moths 
are  the  vital  services  in  these  st<Kks. 


Chemicals  that  overcome  the  tendency 
to  wrinkle;  other  chemicals  that  give 
a  permanent  new  look;  stain  resist 
ance:  perspiration  repellents;  crease 
resistance  as  well  as  the  important 
stories  of  fast  color  and  shrinkage. 

Repellents  to  marking  and  crushing 
as  well  as  fast  color  is  an  important 
feature  of  these  stocks. 


Shrinkage,  permanent  starching,  new 
fresh  look,  permanent  wrinkle,  crease 
resistance,  linen  type  finish,  fast  color. 


Fast  color. 


Crease  resistance,  fast  color,  shrinkage. 


Cravenetting  idcMitifies  the  first 
relial)le  formula  for  water  repel¬ 
lents  (a  soap  alum  bath  that  re- 
tpiires  two  emulsions) .  It  claims 
resistance  to  showers  and  bad 
weather,  snow,  etc.  This  finish  is 
removed  in  the  first  dry  cleaning 


—  -  < 


\ 


and  can  be  refinished  in  many  sec 
tions  of  the  country. 

Various  types  of  water  repellents 
offer  protection  from  soil,  which  is 
especially  important  in  white 
stocks. 

The  spot  resistants  are  the 
chemicals  that  penetrate  the  filler, 
and  last  as  long  as  the  dye,  through 
any  number  of  necessary  dry  clean 
ings.  The  claims  of  textile  protec 
tion  explained  on  these  labels  in 
elude  resistance  to  soil,  resistance 
to  water  and  hKxl  spots,  resistance 
to  vegetable  and  fruit  juices,  even 
to  ink,  (the  list  does  not  include 
grease  spots  or  alcohol) . 

Crease  Resistants 

Avoid  the  word  creaseless  .  .  • 
this  chemical  finish  produces  the 
virtue  of  fabric  behavior  that:  (1) 
resists  creases  and  (2)  “hangs  out 
wrinkles’’  when  hung  up  over- 
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A  SOAP  SUPERSTITION 


Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau,  inc 

□  FTICIAL  LABORATORY  Of 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


Colgate-Palaolive-Peet  Cospany 
Jersey  City.  Ne«  Jersey 


We  are  pleased  to  confira  a  technical  stateaent  sade  in  Report 
No  T18659  which  reported  the  results  of  cosparative  washing  tests 
on  rayon  fabrics  and  on  colored  rayons  in  which  various  soaps  were 
used  The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  detemlne  the  relative 
effect  of  Super  Suds  on  rayon  fabric  and  colors  when  tested  against 
soaps  aerchandised  as  neutral  detergents 

Test  results  showed  that  Super  Suds  is  safe  for  rayon  fabric  Also 
Super  Suds  is  safe  for  rayon  merchandise  dyed  with  washable  colors, 
as  reported  below: 

“Visual  inspection  of  white  material  placed  in  each  wash* 
ing  compartment  along  with  colored  rayon  material  and 
the  various  soaps  showed  the  degree  of  color  transfer 
was  approximately  the  same  in  100  specimens  grouped  in 
the  study  Where  the  colors  bled  in  water  and  in  the 
neutral  soaps,  the  same  degree  of  color  bleeding  was 
noted  in  tests  using  Super  Suds  as  the  soap.  There 
were  no  instances  even  with  the  more  fugitive  dyed 
rayons  where  accelerated  bleeding,  fading  or 
staining  took  place  in  Super  Suds  solutions  than  that 
which  occurred  in  washing  with  neutral  soap 

Chemically  Super  Suds  has  an  available  builder  not 
found  in  the  other  products,  although  from  alkalinity 
control  Super  Suds  is  chemically  as  harmless  to  dyed 
textiles  as  the  neutral  soaps  “ 

Yours  very  truly 

BCTTCR  FABRICS  TCSTINC  BUREAU.  INC. 


E  F  Monroe.  Chemist 
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The  Question  of  Sizes 


night.  Describe  a  fabric  so  treated 
as  crease  resistant.  The  chemicals 
that  produce  this  much  desired 
effect  in  linens,  velvets  and  rayons 
are  called  Resin  Chemicals.  In 
addition  to  the  crease  resistant  ele¬ 
ment,  the  claims  include  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  stay  fresh-looking  longer, 
and  a  reduced  tendency  to  shrink. 
TBL  on  a  label  means  the  fabric 
has  been  tested  for  first  quality  in 
color  fastness,  shrinkage  control, 
tensile  strength,  etc.,  as  well  as  in 
the  projjer  application  of  crease 
resultant  finish. 

Permanent  Stiffening  Glazes 

This  lovely  starchless  finish  on 
sheer  cottons  adds  greatly  to  the 
value  of  any  garment.  The  words 
permanent  finish  should  not  be 
used.  These  chemicals  penetrate 
the  fiber  and  stand  up  in  washing, 
when  the  cautions  on  the  label  are 
followed.  A  fresh  new  look  is  so 
assured  sheer  cottons,  transparent 
nets  and  heavier  fabrics.  When  a 
customer  by  mistake  starches  one 
of  these  fabrics  the  result  is  un¬ 
satisfactory.  You  will  find  these 
finishes  identified  on  labels  in  your 
stocks. 

A  Fresh  New  Look 

Costly  fabrics  have  the  intrinsic 
advantage  of  retaining  their  fresh 
new  look.  Volume  stock  fabrics 
have  this  quality  added  to  them 
by  a  chemical  finish  that  penetrates 
and  lasts  as  long  as  the  dye  lasts. 
In  the  lower  priced  rayon  stocks, 
these  finishes  not  only  give  in¬ 
creased  life  to  that  fresh  new  look, 
but  also  add  to  tensile  strength  and 
decrease  slippage. 

Repellents  For  Moths 

It  is  old-fashioned  to  bury  your 
woolens  in  moth  balls  and  sprays. 
It  is  new-fashioned  to  buy  woolens 
with  a  chemical  finish  that  ref>els 
moths.  The  difference  between  a 
garment,  sprayed  at  home,  and  a 
fabric  treated  in  the  mill  with  a 
chemical  moth-rep>ellent  is:  (1) 
The  mill  application  is  much  more 
thorough;  (2)  Claims  are  made 
for  some  of  these  repellents  that 
they  will  “resist  washing,  dry  clean¬ 
ing  and  years  of  service.  Every 
inch,  every  thread  penetrated,  all 
the  way  through."  The  manufac¬ 
turer’s  label  tells  the  story.  Be  sure 
you  are  informed  on  what  it  says 
so  as  to  identify  these  chemicals, 
moth-repellents  that  render  wool¬ 
ens  unpalatable  moth  food. 


CUSTOMERS  are  disturbed  by 
it;  merchants  are  disturbed 
by  it;  and  government  bureaus  are 
disturbed  by  it  too.  Study  of  the 
possibilities  for  standardization  of 
sizes  is  going  on,  and  progress  is 
reported.  But  in  your  stocks  today 
a  size  sixteen  from  one  manufac¬ 
turer  may  vary  a  good  deal  from  a 
size  sixteen  made  by  another  manu¬ 
facturer.  This  is  because  garment 
manufacturers  establish  their  own 
individual  tables  of  prop>ortions. 

Sometimes  you  have  a  customer 
who  is  determined  that  she  is  a 
size  twelve,  and  resents  the  very 
idea  of  taking  a  fourteen.  If  she 
asks  for  a  size  twelve  and  it  doesn’t 
fit,  you  naturally  explain  that  the 
model  “runs  small”  and  don’t  even 
imply  that  she  “runs  large.”  This 
is  probably  superfluous  advice  for 
the  ready-to-wear  saleswoman  of 
any  exp)erience.  But  there  is  an¬ 
other  question  of  size  on  which  we 
all  need  to  clarify  our  thinking. 
That  is  the  relation  of  misses’  to 
women’s  sizes,  and  juniors’  to 
misses’. 

The  customer  who  asks  for  size 
twelve  wants  a  garment  cut  on  a 


AS  this  manual  goes  to  press. 
New  York  manufacturers  of 
dresses  are  sewing  into  their  lines 
the  label  shown  above.  You  will 
find  it  from  now  on  in  most  of  the 
dresses  sold  in  this  country. 

Primarily  it  is  a  label  designed 
by  the  members  of  the  New  York 
Dress  Institute  in  collaboration 
with  the  International  Ladies  Gar¬ 
ment  Workers  Union  to  lend  fash¬ 
ion  prestige  to  your  stock. 

Eight  hundred  dress  manufactur¬ 
ers  in  New  York  City  produce  78,- 
000,000  of  the  country’s  annual 
output  of  90,000,000  dresses.  The 
New  York  Dress  Institute  repre- 


slender  figure  line,  very  different  in 
fit  from  the  rounded  lines  of  a  size 
thirty-two.  And  in  larger  sizes  this 
is  even  more  important.  Let  us 
stop  telling  the  customer,  “It’s  just 
the  same,”  when  we  cannot  find  in 
our  stocks  the  size  she  sf>ecifies.  Say 
instead,  “We  do  not  carry  size 
eighteen  in  this  model;  would  you 
like  to  try  size  thirty-eight?  The 
proportions  vary  so;  it  sometimes 
runs  small.”  In  this  way  you  let 
the  customer  know  that  you  under¬ 
stand  the  variations  between  size 
groups;  and  she’ll  usually  be  will¬ 
ing  to  give  the  size  thirty-eight  a 
try. 

The  day,  we  hope,  is  not  far  dis¬ 
tant  when  sizes  will  be  truly  stand¬ 
ardized.  Until  then,  size  will  be  a 
variable  rather  than  a  fixed  quanti¬ 
ty  in  your  stocks.  Using  spare  time 
to  familiarize  yourself  with  current 
stock  will  help  you  to  know  in  ad¬ 
vance  what  models  “run  small”  and 
what  models  “run  large.”  When 
you  bring  two  sizes  into  the  fitting 
room,  with  an  explanation  of  this 
sort,  you  impress  the  customer  with 
your  knowledge  of  the  stock  and 
with  your  throughtfulness  as  well. 


sents  an  unprecedented  employer- 
worker  cooperation,  in  which  these 
800  manufacturers  and  the  Joint 
Board  of  the  Dress  Union,  which 
represents  85,000  workers,  have 
joined  efforts  to  promote  and  bet¬ 
ter  the  business  which  is  their  live¬ 
lihood. 

Probably  this  little  label  with  its 
line,  “Made  under  standards  of 
1.  L.  G.  W,  U.”,  does  as  much  as 
anything  we  have  said  so  far  in  this 
book  to  indicate  to  you  that,  im¬ 
portant  as  style  is,  it  is  no  longer 
the  only  value  in  which  customers 
are  interested.  ' 
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Federal  legislation,  os  you  are  well  aware,  has  complicated  the 
marking  problems  of  retail  establishments  together  with  those  of  mills 
and  manufacturers.  The  Wool  Products  Labeling  Act  is  a  cose  in  point. 
For  six  months  now  Dennison  has  worked  with  many  of  your  resources 
in  their  effort  to  furnish  you  with  properly  marked  wool  products.  There 
will  be  occasions,  however,  when  you  will  wish  to  relabel  or  retag 
merchandise  with  your  own  identification.  Here,  too,  Dennison  stands 
ready  for  assistance  with  tags,  labels  or  tickets  and  with  suggestions  for 
adapting  your  Dennison  Pinning  Machine  to  wool  labeling  requirements. 

COMBINING  SALES  PUNCH  AND  SALES  TRAINING 

In  on  indirect  way  Dennison  also  lightens  the  task  of  your  training 
department.  Over  a  considerable  period  Dennison's  work  with  your 
resources  on  Informative  Labeling  programs  has  simplified  the  educating 
of  your  sales  help.  More  and  more  merchandise  now  comes  to  you  with 
tags  that  ore  individualized  soles  manuals  in  themselves.  Informative 
Labeling  helps  you  combat  price  competition,  increases  self-selling, 
reduces  losses  on  "returned  goods",  builds  sales,  reduces  selling  costs  and 
increases  your  profits.  Every  article  that  is  informatively  labeled  is  more 
readily  salable.  You  have  a  right  to  expect  this  help  from  your  suppliers. 

WHITE  DEPT.  N  FOR  FREE  UTEHATURE  ON  THESE  FIVE  SUBJECTS 


HEADQUARTERS  FRAMINGHAM,  MASS.  -  OFHCES  IN  ALL  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

WORLD’S  LARGEST  MANUFACTURER  OF  MARKING  DEVICES 


Marking  room  efficiency  depends  upon  your  facilities  to  mark  the 
greatest  number  of  articles  with  the  fewest  types  and  kinds  of  equip¬ 
ment.  Speed  and  accuracy,  of  course,  are  just  os  important  os  such 
flexibility.  Newest  models  of  Dennison  Dial-Set  Printers  hove  several 
refinements  over  the  older  types  which  proved  so  popular.  For  instance, 
the  marking  of  price  tags  in  continuous  strip  form  has  been  considerably 
accelerated.  Tags  ore  available  in  a  wide  range  of  standard  sizes.  Each 
is  planned  with  room  for  a  mark-down  and  a  mark-back  to  original  price. 


AUTOMATIC  PRINTING  AND  ATTACHING 


CHANGING  PRICES  ON  THE  SELLING  FLOOR 


When  merchandise  must  be  taken  from  the  floor  for  price  changing, 
selling  time  is  lost,  period  of  turnover  is  lengthened  and  handling  costs 
are  increased.  Dennison  Price  Remarkers,  however,  have  eliminated  such 
troubles  in  many  progressive  stores.  These  convenient  marking  devices, 
operated  by  hand,  remark  merchandise  right  on  the  rack.  Model  A 
cuts  off  the  old  price  and  prints  the  mark-up.  Model  B,  canceling  the 
old  price  and  printing  the  new,  is  used  for  mark-downs.  Both  models 
con  be  equipped  to  remark  Dial-Set  Tags  or  Dial-Set  Tags  and  Dennison 
Pinning  Machine  Tickets. 


MEETING  FEDERAL  LABELING  REQUIREMENTS 


INCREASING  MARKING  ROOM  EITICIENCY 


Where  automatic  attaching  os  well  os  the  printing  of  variable  infor¬ 
mation  is  required,  the  Dennison  Pinning  Machine  is  the  marking  room 
favorite.  This,  too,  is  manufactured  in  several  highly  adaptable  models, 
all  of  which  imprint  and  attach  the  pin  ticket  in  a  single  speedy,  labor- 
saving  operation.  Pin  points  are  imbedded  between  two  plies  of  the 
ticket  to  protect  merchandise,  operator  and  customer.  Pin  tickets  vary  in 
size  with  type  of  article  to  be  marked  and  the  amount  of  information  they 
must  carry.  2-line,  3-line,  4-line,  6-line  and  8-line  tickets  ore  available. 
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Seven  Wonders  of  Wool 

(1)  The  natural  insulating 
properties  described  elsewhere 
in  detail  in  their  relation  to 
warmth. 

(2)  Resilience.  Some  wools 
are  more  resilient  than  others, 
and  high  or  low  price  value 
is  often  measured  in  resili¬ 
ence.  Resilience  is  the  quality 
that  repels  wrinkles  and  hangs 
out  those  that  remain,  and 
that  helps  wool  fabrics  hold 
their  shape  even  in  damp,  wet 
weather. 

(3)  Elasticity  permits  body 
movement  without  tearing 
and  assists  garments  to  hold 
their  shape. 

(4)  Wool  is  durable.  The 
longer  the  fiber  the  more 
durable  the  weave. 

(5)  Wool  is  absorbent. 

(6)  Wool  is  p)orous,  a  char¬ 
acteristic  described  in  detail 
in  the  relation  to  coolness. 

(7)  Wool  burns  slowly. 


Wool 


The  W'ool  Products  Labeling 
Law  throws  a  new  spotlight 
on  all  garments  made  from 
w<M>l  whether  part  wool  or  blends. 
Vour  store  training  program  has 
informed  you  on  all  phases  of  this 
legislation.  We  present  here  extra 
information  helpful  in  the  modern¬ 
ized  selling  of  woolen  garment 
stocks.  Wool  Hbers  vary  greatly, 
but  the  wearability  of  a  fabric  to 
a  considerable  extent  is  determined 
by  construction:  How  is  the  fiber 
used  in  weaving  or  knitting?  The 
basic  weave  types  should  be  identi¬ 
fied,  but  here  again  you  must 
understand  that  there  are  high 
grades  and  low  grades  of  each 
weave.  In  selling  these  stocks  let’s 
know  the  facts  and  so  balance  our 
values. 

Why  Is  Wool  Warm? 

WcM)l  is  not  warm  in  itself.  But 
the  structural  quality  of  sheep  fiber 
produces  a  natural  insulator  that 
holds  in  the  heat  generated  by  the 
body.  Under  a  microscope  wool 
fiber  looks  like  a  pine  cone  (a  core 
covered  with  tiny  interlocking 
scales.)  These  scales  or  hairs  end 
in  microscopic  hooks  that  interlace 
and  interlock.  In  addition  the 
fiber  is  wavy.  Some  wool  has  more 
insulating  properties  than  others. 

w'arm  fabric,  must  be  woven 
closely  and  evenly  so  that  the  body 
heat  can  not  evaporate  nor  cold  air 
penetrate.  In  fabrics  constructed 
for  warmth  it  is  recognized  that  a 
combination  of  close  construction 
and  interlaced  fiber  produces  air 
cells  that  hold  heat.  The  more  air 
cells  the  more  warmth.  To  increase 
warmth  napping  can  be  added. 
Some  wools  nap  more  than  others 
and  so  produce  more  air  cells.  In 
textile  mills,  warmth  can  be  in¬ 
creased  or  decreased,  to  meet  the 
need— of  Commander  Byrd  in  the 
Artie  Circle  or  Mrs.  Smith  who 
lives  in  a  northern  climate,  or  Mrs. 
Jones  who  lives  in  a  milder  cli¬ 


mate,  where  she  likes  to  look  fash¬ 
ionable  by  wearing  a  wintry  look¬ 
ing  coat,  which  is  not  overly  warm. 

Warmth,  then,  is  a  combination 
of  weave  structure  and  fiber  struc¬ 
ture.  It  is  a  mistake  to  associate  it 
with  weight.  Very  soft,  lightweight 
fabrics  are  often  rated  higher  by 
the  machines  that  measure  warmth 
than  fabrics  that  are  heavier  and 
look  warmer.  One  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  elements  of  warmth  and  one 
you  can  use  in  selling  is  that  two 
layers  of  wool  are  warmer  than  a 
single  layer;  because  they  permit 
the  air  space  between  to  increase 
the  insulation.  This  is  why  two 
sweaters,  two  pairs  of  socks,  a 
sweater  under  a  coat,  etc.  produce 
more  warmth.  You  sell  warmth  in 
layers  too  in  the  interlining  of  a 
coat.  Here,  the  cloth  is  constructed 
to  keep  out  cold  and  bad  weather 
and  hold  in  heat.  The  interlining 
is  the  important  second  layer  that 
aids  warmth:  (1)  through  its  own 
integral  value,  and  (2)  by  adding 
the  second  layer. 

When  Are  Textiles  Cool? 

In  heat  the  body  either  wants 
porous  garments  to  let  in  cool  air 
or  insulating  garments  to  keep  out 
hot  air.  In  America  we  like  porous 
constructions;  but  the  Arabs  of  the 
desert  wear  w(K)1  to  protect  them 
from  the  warm  rays  of  the  sun. 
Some  fibers  conduct  heat  and  some 
wool  structures  (with  fewer  inter¬ 
locking  scales)  are  chosen  for  the 
construction  of  tropical  worsteds 
and  sheer  summer  sports  clothes. 

It  is  important  too  to  understand 
the  tremendous  health  advantage 
of  c(M)ling  off  slowly.  Athletes 
adopt  wool  bathing  suits  .  .  .  wrap 
themselves  in  sweaters  the  moment 
they  stop  exercise  .  .  .  many  cus¬ 
tomers  carry  a  coat  to  an  air-con¬ 
ditioned  movie  in  the  heat  of  sum¬ 
mer.  These  habits  are  based  on  an 
important  health  rule:  Cool  off 
Slowly!  Wool'  is  the  best  known 
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THIS  FABRIC  IS  HADE  OF 


100%  WOOL 
NAPHTHALATED 


/  Arlingcrest 


SUPIKIOR  2TAIlOtS«nu 

TARRS  WOVE!  ..A  ROiOSlTS 

<*rLO»C«*EAA  SHAPt 


100%  WOOL 

ARLINGTON-CLEANSED 


^  Fl**c*»  ar«  in  Afltnft«n's 

•aclysivc  $ylv*nt  pr«<«u  whkii 
tk«  lif«.  ttrynfth  Mid 
•Usticity  ol  fhm  wool  ftbort  by 


•voidifif  forliinf  Mid  rakiof  i 
Ahoof  aHioli  toMioAs. 


Legal  Labeling 


OF  WOOL- 


Arlington  mills  looms  quality-value  worsted  fabrics  from  100% 
Wool  Naphthalated  . . .  fleeces  gently  cleansed  in  naphtha  to  retain  fiber 
strength.  The  tags  above  identifying  the  worsted  fabrics  comply  with  the 
Wool  Products  Labeling  Act.  For  three  years  they  have  been  widely 
promoted  and  nationally  advertised  to  the  consumer. 

Under  the  law  Arlington  Mills’  tags  protect  store  and  manufacturer 
alike.  Advertising  is  building  sales  for  merchandise  they  identify.  These 
tags  are  available  for  immediate  use. 


Profit  from  Arlington’s  advertised  identification  program.  Specify 
Arlington -loomed  fabrics.  For  further  information  write  Arlingcrest 
Naphthalated  Wool  Service,  401  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


ARLINGTON  MILLS,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


WILLIAM  WHITMAN  COMPANY.  INC.  '  SELLING  AGENTS 


261  FIFTH  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


ARLINGTON-LOOMED  WORSTED  FABRICS  ARE  ADVERTISED  IN... 

'  '  ""1 
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protection  because  it  permits  a  slow 
evajxjration  with  no  chill.  Wool 
absorbs  moisture  slowly  and  evapo¬ 
rates  slowly  and  so  does  not  feel 
clammy  when  wet. 

It  is  the  practice  of  our  wtKjlen 
mills  to  “blend  fibers”.  A  percent 
of  certtyn  elements  balanced  by  a 
percent  of  another  element  is 
t! ought  of  by  these  technicians  in 
the  same  way  that  a  woman  mixes 
different  ingredients  to  make  one 
kind  of  a  cake,  and  changes  her  in¬ 
gredients  to  make  another  type  of 
cake.  Thousands  of  grades  and 
varieties  of  w»>ol  are  blended  and 
wool  is  l>lended  with  other  fibers. 
I  bis  is  usually  done  to  produce 
textile  interest  (a  style  effect) ; 
again  it  is  done  to  cut  costs. 

The  Wool  Products 

Labeling  Law 

Under  this  Law  it  is  estimated 
that  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
new  laliels  will  be  introduced  into 
stoix-  stocks.  Dresses,  blouses,  coats. 


suits,  skirts,  sweaters,  sports  clothes, 
bathrobes,  etc.,  will  lie  labeled. 
\'ou  have  surely  been  instructed  bv 
your  store  in  the  presentation  of 
these  labeled  stocks.  You  may  have 
the  sales  training  bcxiklet  prepared 
by  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Assixiation  and  used  by  stores  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  liecause  it 
presents  facts  clearly  and  unifies 
the  storv  in  all  departments. 

You  and  your  customers  are 
faced  with  strict  meanings  for  the 
tjld  household  standby,  “.\11  Wool”. 
New  terms,  such  as  “reused”  wool, 
and  “reprocessed”  wool,  will  lose 
their  strangeness  as  we  Ivecome  ac¬ 
customed  to  this  information. 

.Always  remember  as  you  famili¬ 
arize  yourself  with  the  new  labels 
that  your  merchandise  is  no  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  merchandise  you  sold 
in  the  past.  Whether  your  cus¬ 
tomer  can  pay  more  or  less,  your 
job  js  to  explain  each  piece  of  mer¬ 
chandise  so  your  customer  can 
understand  its  value. 


Rayon 


The  great  rayon  industries  are 
continually  at  work  to  pro¬ 
duce  new  effects  and  new  tex¬ 
tile  interest  for  your  stocks.  Nat¬ 
ural  fibers  are  limited  liy  nature’s 
processes;  rayon  offers  unlimited 
opportunities  for  variation.  No 
experienced  ready-to-wear  sales 
woman  wants  or  needs  to  read  here 
the  .\-B-C’s  of  rayon.  She  knows 
rayon  and  she  knows  about  its 
phenomenal  invasion  of  the  textile 
field,  and  the  great  variety  it  offers. 

It  is,  however,  important  to 
know  about  the  new  developments 
that  are  responsible  for  this  varia¬ 
tion.  Let’s  begin  with  spun  rayon, 
which  renders  such  a  great  service» 

Spun  Rayon 

.Any  rayon  yarn  can  l)e  ordered 
cut  up  in  short  “staple”  suitable 
for  spinning.  'Lhese  “staple”  rayons 
are  often  used  alone  and  again 
blends  of  different  rayons  are  spun 
to  prcxluce  a  new  type  fabric. 
Many  of  the  new  “rayon  staples” 
are  blended  with  w<m)1,  cotton,  or 
silk,  to  produce  twills,  twists,  flan¬ 
nel  effects  and  plain  weaves,  dull 
fabrics  with  the  l<K)k  and  feel  of 
w(M)l  novelties.  The  use  of  acetate 


“rayon  staples”  both  alone  and  as 
a  blend  is  increasing  and  the  new 
developments  announced  include 
“yarns  with  a  fuzzy  surface”  that 
give  fabrics  a  woolly  appearance; 
yarn  with  a  mat-like  surface  that 
permits  a  duller,  softer  w(K)lly  hand 
and  appearance;  a  crimped  acetate 
rayon,  that  is  wavy  like  a  w(X)l 
fiber.  This  w’ave  is  permanent,  and 
produces  a  new  spring-like  action, 
that  results  in  fabrics  that  tend  to 
resist  crushing  and  hold  their  sha|}e 
without  sags.  These  crinkle  yarns 
are  used  alone  or  in  blends. 

It  is  the  construction  of  the  fab¬ 
ric— the  way  the  yarns  are  used- 
that  governs,  to  a  consideral)le  ex¬ 
tent,  fabric  behavior. 

The  insulating  (warmth)  value 
or  ventilating  (cool)  value  deixmd 
on  the  weave.  CxTtain  elements  in 
the  new  rayons,  however,  are  an 
integral  part  of  the  yarn  and  this 
is  a  point  affecting  textile  selling 
that  should  be  better  understood. 
.Shrinkage  control,  for  instance,  can 
center  in  the  yarn  as  it  dws  in 
these  new'  crimped  rayons,  as  well 
as  another  rayon  yarn  develop¬ 
ment  in  wliich  the  cre|K‘  or  pcl)ble 
effect  is  constructed  in  a  shrink- 
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Labels  Tell  the  Story 


these  new  w'onders  let  us  not  over¬ 
look  the  inherent  characteristics  of 
rayon  that  most  often  aid  us  in  oiir 
sale.  Check  yourself  on  th.e  follow¬ 
ing  list: 


proof  yarn.  This  is  indeed  a  won¬ 
der  of  science,  for  crepe  fabrics 
are  usually  produced  by  yarn 
twisted  to  so  high  a  tension  that 
it  nontially  stretches  and  shrinks. 


The  Characteristics  of  Rayon 


The  labels  of  rayon  yarn  manu¬ 
facturers  identify  these  wonders  of 
science  in  your  stocks.  This  is  the 
easiest  way,  the  quickest  way,  for 
you  to  keep  up  to  date.  When  a 
label  tells  you  that  a  certain  quali¬ 
ty  is  an  integral  part  of  the  yarn, 
p>oint  out  the  difference  between 
this  and  an  applied  chemical  finish. 

Do  not  overlook  the  strength 
features  in  the  new  rayon  develop¬ 
ments  (No,  nylon  is  not  a  rayon) . 
The  development  of  stronger  rayon 
is  something  we  will  see  reflected 
most  often  in  sheer,  transparent 


As  it  comes  of  age  rayon  is  de¬ 
veloping  individual  weaves  like 
sharkskin  and  excels  in  new  devel¬ 
opments  of  f>ebble  effects  and  bark¬ 
like  rough  crepes.  Rayon  jersey  is 
a  warp-knit  construction  still  in  the 
lead  of  textile  popularity. 

Let’s  recognize  more  and  more 
that  the  textile  interest  or  style 
variety  that  distinguishes  our  novel¬ 
ty  fabrics  is  based  on  persistent  and 
ever  active  interest  of  intensive  re¬ 
search.  And  while  we  point  out 


^Vhite  fabrics  of  rayon  stay 
white:  they  never  turn  yellow. 

The  lustre  or  sheen  or  dullness 
is  made  to  order,  and  holds 
the  degree  you  now  see,  per¬ 
manently. 

cross-dyed  effect  is  expensive, 
when  yarns  are  dyed  separate¬ 
ly  and  then  woven.  These 


changeable  effects  are  pro¬ 
duced  economically  in  one  dye 
when  acetate  rayon  is  wo\en 
with  viscose  or  cuprammonium 
or  a  natural  fiber,  because 
they  all  absorb  different  values 
or  are  neutral  to  a  dye. 

Acetate  moire  is  permanent, 
holds  its  own  through  any 
number  of  dry  cleanings  or 
washings. 

Smooth  surface  rayons  repel  dust 
and  dirt. 


Acetate  rayon  fabrics  repel  mil¬ 
dew  and  do  not  wilt  in  the 


The  de  luxe  silks  in  your  top 
price  lines  speak  for  them¬ 
selves  in  terms  of  quality  and 
beauty,  and  the  simple  addition  of 
the  well  know'n  name  of  store  or 
top  flight  manufacturer  is  all  that’s 
needed  to  make  the  fabric  story 
complete. 

Silk  appears  in  volume  price 
lines  UK). 

If  you  have  any  tendency  to 
think  of  silk  as  necessarily  indicat¬ 
ing  quality  superior  to  that  of 
other  fabrics,  get  rid  of  it.  little 
reflection  w'ill  make  you  realize 
that  there  are  different  qualities  of 
silk,  just  as  there  are  different 
qualities  of  other  fabrics.  Certain 
silks  do  not  wTinkle  as  easily  as 
others;  wrinkles  shake  out  of  other 
silks  when  they  are  hung  up  over¬ 
night.  If  you  know  facts  like  these, 
you  are  equipped  to  help  your  cus¬ 
tomer  buy  the  garment  best  suited 
to  her  needs. 

Because  most  customers  cannot 
afford  the  heavier  pure  silks,  mod¬ 
ern  industry  offers  beautiful  silks 
weighted  to  suggest  this  luxury.  It 
is  important  that  you  and  your  cus¬ 
tomer  understand  the  meaning  of 
thesd  terms: 

Pure  Dye  Silks:  “Goods  contain¬ 
ing  silk  or  silk  and  other  fiber  or 
fibers  shall  not  be  designated  pure 
dye  if  they  contain  in  the  finished 
state  more  than  10%  of  any  sub¬ 
stance  other  than  silk  except  black, 
which  shall  not  exceed  15%’’— This 
definition  was  drawn  up  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  in  co- 
Of>eration  with  the  various  branch¬ 


es  of  the  trade. 

Weighted  Silks:  Weighted  silk  is 
passed  through  a  solution  in  which 
tin,  lead  or  other  metallic  salts  are 
melted  so  that  the  silk  absorbs 
“weight”.  It  is  dyed  and  finished  in 
separate  operations. 

Boiling  off  the  gum  lessens  the 
weight  of  all  silks.  When  this  nat¬ 
ural  gum  is  replaced  by  weighting 
you  have  a  fine  fabric— all  the 
better  silks  are  “weighted”  to  pro¬ 
duce  effects  important  to  fashion. 
“Too  thin”  silks  are  weighted  to 
add  to  their  sales  appeal.  Except 
in  abuse  weighted  silks  have  proven 
themselves  most  satisfactory  in 


Pure  Silks  are  those  beauty  fab¬ 
rics  covered  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission’s  definition  for  pure 
dye.  You  may  have  access  to  an 
old  attic  or  museum  collection 
where  silk  garments  of  another  day 
testify  to  the  enduring  quality  of 
the  old  pure  silks.  Your  pure  silk 
stocks  today  have  the  same  quality. 


The  Characteristics  of  Silk 


Silk  is  the  strongest  thread  in  the 
textile  industry. 

Silk  has  elasticity  and  once 
stretched  springs  back  into  shape. 
(You  prove  this  every  day  in  the 
knees  of  your  silk  stockings.) 

Silk  has  a  permanent  lustre  and 
a  permanent  softness. 

Silks  do  not  pull  at  the  seams  un¬ 
less  the  garment  is  fitted  too  tight¬ 
ly,  and  all  silks  wear  well  and  clean 
well  except  in  abuse. 


M- 
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her  to  make  the  right  selection  for 

Q^OttOn  j^gj.  purpose, 

COTTON  today  is  represented  and  daytime  dresses.  And  always.  Cotton  dresses  have  certain  style 
in  every  price  line  from  top  always,  make  sure  your  customer  features  that  you  should  look  for 

to  lowest.  It  has  a  style  story  understands  the  extra  values  that  and  point  out.  Cotton  lends  itself 

to  tell,  and,  properly  supplemented  higher  price  lines  offer.  Every  time  well  to  fine  needlework,  and  when 

by  those  all-important  labels,  a 
story  of  tremendous  serviceability. 

Many  of  the  most  imptjrtant  / 

trade-up  features  of  cotton  you  /^iTl 

have  already  read  about  in  the  jjf  , 

chapters  of  this  book  on  Informa-  /^\  1 1 

tive  Selling  and  Washability.  .\nd 

from  the  serviceability  angle,  cot-  \  /iA  mm  i 

ton  is  tremendously  rich  in  profit-  'AL  ^  \  Tr  l'  I 

able  selling  approaches.  Study  your  f  V 

stock  and  its  labels.  Mention  color-  1 

fastness,  pre-shrinkage,  the  perma- 

nent  stiffening  glazes  that  assures  a 

Jfl^li^liew  look  for  the  life  of 

gartAent,  crease  resistance.  ^  fer  A  i  ^ 

Essentially,  the  serviceability  ap-  \  IH  '  l\\ 

proach  on  cottons  is  washability.  \  ^  /■//  v  /  A  \  . 

However,  washability  has  more 

than  a  strictly  practical  appeal.  (Vsjk  ^  ^ 

Many  a  customer  will  tell  you  that  IU=*>  ^ 

she  feels  fresher  and  daintier  in  a  she  hangs  up  a  crease  resistant  you  have  a  garment  in  stock  that  is 

garment  that  has  been  washed  than  sports  dress,  every  time  she  washes  beautifully  tucked  or  hemstitched, 

in  a  garment  that  has  been  dry-  a  volume-price,  color-fast  house-  point  out  these  details.  It  appeals 

cleaned.  Sp>eak,  then,  of  the  crisp  dress,  she’ll  be  thankful  that  you  to  your  customer’s  feeling  for 

daintiness  of  cotton  evening  gowns  understood  her  needs  and  helped  workmanship. 


Fulvue  Displayers 


77  K 

Adjustable  metal  clips 
hold  skirt  band 
firmly. 


Shoalda  Shape 
prevents  poked  out 
shoulders. 


every 


FULVUE  RACK 


For  Skirts,  Slacks  and  Trouse.-s. 
3  feet  long  on  heavy  round  base. 
6  feet  long  on  sireamlined  wheel 


TELL  US  YOUR  HANGER  NEEDS. 
FREE  SAMPLES  GLADLY  SENT! 


The  ALL-STYLES  HANGER  CO.,  Inc 


Makers  of  "Fairy"  Haagers;  Weed,  Wire,  Plastic 
512  Seventh  Avenue  New  Yoi 
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Linen 

The  style-right  properties  of 
today’s  dress  linens  are  high¬ 
lighted  in  recurrent  snorts 
and  tailored  fashions  season  after 
season.  Modern  chemistry  has 
added  to  linen  qualities  of  suit¬ 
ability  for  piece  dyeing  and  the 
softness  demanded  by  uxlay’s  fash¬ 
ions.  And  it  has  also  added  the 
important  qualities  of  crease  re- 
sisunce,  fast  color  and  pre-shrink¬ 
age.  Once  again,  read  your  labels 
and  find  your  selling  story  on  them! 

Linen  has  never  been  a  cheap 
fabric.  You  will  find  it  in  great 
demand  by  your  top-price  custom¬ 
ers.  It  has  inherent  quality  which 
thev  recognize.  Treat  linen  as  a 
fine  fabric,  which  it  is.  .Speak  of 
its  finish  and  handle,  ilie  sm<K)th 
feel  and  lovely  texture— qualities 
that  endure  and  are  even  improved 
by  washing. 

Linen’s  drawback  in  the  past  was 
its  lack  of  elasticity,  which  caused 
it  to  muss  and  crease  easily.  To¬ 
day  you  have  an  extremely  imp)or- 
tant  extra  value  to  sell— the  crease- 
resistant  modern  finishes.  Read 
your  labels,  and  make  the  most  of 
this  quality! 

Linen  is  a  cool  fabric  because  it 
is  porous  and  jjermits  c(K)1  air  to 
penetrate.  It  is  free  from  lint,  and 
white  linen  stays  white. 

Fewer  forms  of  weaving  are  used 
for  linen  than  for  other  fibers. 
Dress  linens  as  a  rule  are  woven  ini 
plain  weaves  of  the  simplest  fonn.l 
This  is  what  makes  the  fabric  cs|x.‘- 
cially  suitable  for  drawn  work  aiul 
hemstitching— the  lovely  details  of 
sheer  and  heavier  linens  that  cus¬ 
tomers  appreciate. 


niL. 

M  V 


THEY'RE  SETIING/NEW  UTAH 
SALES  RECORDS  WltH 


Here’s  Wliys^ 


.J  Kaycraft  "Fa^ion  Gi^”  Muslin  is  permanently  impreg- 
!  nated  with^he  Appsonized  Finish  ..it  stays  Fresh-as-a-E^aisy 
for  the  life  of  the  garment.  \ 

2'^^  ..  .  /  ^ 
/Kaycraft  ’’Fashion  Girl”  Muslin  is  Appsonized  to  retain  its 

~  cracker-crisp  texti^  perma^ntlyj,  without  starchmg. 

^  Kaycraft  "Fashion  Girl”  Muslin  i&  wilt¬ 
less  and  lintless.^ts  streamlined,  Ap^n- 
ized  cotton  fibers  actually  reprel  dirt, 
require  fewer  wakings,  wear  better^ 

/£  Kaycraft  "Fashion  Girl”  Muslin  is  fea^^ 
tured  in  gay  prints  guaranteed  fast  color, 
washable.  In  ready-to-wear  or  by-the-yard. 


W.  E.  McKAY  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

86-88  WORTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Apponize  is  the  registered  trade  mark  of  APPONAUG  CO.,  APPONAUG.  R. 
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Fur  Facts 

(Continued  from  page  54) 


Sensing  the  public  demand  for 
unconcealed  information,  these 
rules  were  devised  so  as  to  make  it 
an  act  of  unfair  trade  practice  to 
conceal  deceptively  the  true  name 
or  nature  of  any  fur,  whether  that 
name  be  a  geographical  one,  or  the 
fact  that  a  cross-bred  animal  peltry 


The  AUTOMATIC  Jr. 

Steam-Pressing  Unit 

No  Gas!  No  Boiler! 


The  Most  Useful,  Econom¬ 
ical  Time-Saver  You’ll  Ever 
Buy  for  your  Alteration  De¬ 
partment! 

THESE  LEADING  STORES 
FIND  THEIR  AUTOMATIC 
INDISPENSABLE! 

*  Araold  Constable 
*  Bergdorf-Goodman 
*  Franklin  Simon 
•  G.  Fox 
*  J.  L.  Hudson 
•  Lemer  Stores 


Stop  Your  Losses! 

GET  BETTER  RESULTS  WITH 


Newstking 

Stain 

Cream 


Succossful  stain  romoval  is  lar9oly 
a  mattor  of  choosing  tho  proper  clean¬ 
ing  «nid. 

THOUSANDS  OF  MANUFACTURERS 
AND  RETAILERS  PREFER  THESE  EN¬ 
DORSED  scientific  compounded  formulas.  A 
trial  will  convince  you.  Write  or  phone. 

Newerking  Cleaning  Fluid  Co.,  Inc. 

12S  West  33rd  St.,  N.  Y.  PEnn.  6-0314 


has  a  lower  value  than  a  full  bred 
one,  or  if  the  garment  is  made  of 
pieces. 

This  viewpoint  is  quite  an  ad¬ 
vance  over  the  expressions  in  the 
older  rules  which  it  supersedes; 
then  the  importance  of  misrepre¬ 
sentation  was  stressed  esp>ecially  as 
to  name  and  method  of  processing. 
Of  course  misrepresentation  as  an 
unfair  trade  practice  has  also  been 
incorporated  in  the  present  rulings, 
but  more  and  more  attention  is  be¬ 
ing  focused  upon  the  value  of  giv¬ 
ing  the  wholesale  and  retail  buyer 
such  facts,  ultimately  to  be  passed 
on  to  the  consumer,  which  will  give 
her  an  unconcealed  and  truthful 
picture  of  the  fur  or  fur  trimmed 
garment  she  is  preparing  to  buy  or 
has  bought. 

It  is  usually  through  contact  with 
the  salespierson  that  the  customer 
gets  her  conception  of  the  name  of 
the  fur,  the  quality  of  the  fur,  the 
wearability  of  it,  etc.  This  places 
a  great  respionsibility  on  the  sales¬ 
person  to  know  her  facts  about 
furs  and  fur  trimmings. 

Propierly  cleaned  garments  give 
longer  pleasure  and  wear  to  the 
customer,  and  some  stores  make 
great  efforts  to  get  the  fur  trimmed 
coats  from  their  customers  so  that 
they  can  be  cleaned  properly  at  a 
nominal  charge.  Fur  trimmings 
should  not  be  cleaned  by  dipping 
into  solvents  as  is  usually  done  with 
cloth  garments.  Collars  are  better 
treated  if  they  are  removed  first 
from  the  cloth  part  of  the  garment, 
and  given  a  sawdust-drum  clean¬ 
ing.  Furs  that  have  lost  their  luster 
and  have  become  matted  by  grease, 
grime  and  rain,  should  be  carefully 
glazed  or  ironed  out  by  those  ex¬ 
pert  in  this  field. 

A  very  good  suggestion  to  the 
customer  is  that  her  fur  trimmed 
coat  should  be  placed  in  cold  stor¬ 
age  during  the  summer  months, 
not  so  much  to  prevent  moths  at¬ 
tacking  it,  as  for  the  fact  that  the 
hair  and  fur,  as  well  as  the  leather 
has  a  tendency  to  dry  out  during 
the  hotter  dry  days,  and  as  is  nat¬ 
ural  to  expect,  will  give  less  ser¬ 
viceability  and  lose  some  of  its 
bright,  fresh  appearance. 


The 
Fur 
Digest 

By  Max  Bachrach 

•  DEFINITIONS 

•  SERVICEABILITY 
FACTS  on  EVERY 
FUR  YOU  SELL 

•  FTC-APPROVED 
TERMINOLOGY 

Price;  50^ 

RETAIL  FUR  COUNCIL 
lOI  W.  SIst  St.  New  York 


Making  a  | 
Better 
Salesbook 
in  Furs 

By  Max  Bachrach 

Vital  information 
for  salespeople 
on  terminology, 
processing,  servic¬ 
ing,  styling. 

NRDGA  MEMBERS-25^  . 
NON  -  MEMBERS-50^  j 
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>«nr«tou«h*d  photograph  of  kniftod  woolon  fabric  which  hat  boon  oxposod  to  moth' 
k#  tho  whito  portions  havo  boon  troatod  with  Euian.  Tho  dark  portions  oro  un- 
Noto  that  tho  moths  havo  confinod  thoir  attack  ontiroiy  to  tho  untrootod  woc^ 


UiA  LEWIS  LOCKSTITCH — ifou^  ^uuilti 


w 


w,  is  Ordinary 

Msily  rwiwwi  for  <*««««»• 

Boold6t 
and  Samples 

. . .  intarastinq  and  prof- 
itabl*  roadinq  on 
ishos.  YOUR  COPY  is 
woitinq.  Writ#  today. 


HEN  YOUR  CUSTOMER  takes  the  lost  critical  look  that  soys 
yes  or  no  to  her  purchase,  that's  when  a  Lewis  Lockstitch  finish 
can  help  you  close  the  sale. 

For  only  the  Lewis  finish  has  the  richness  and  diqnity  of  a  simpit 
straiqht  line — NOT  the  mess  of  wanderinq  threads  found  in  ordi. 
nary  blindstitchinq. 

And  it  is  this  vast  difference  in  tailorinq  which  assures 
your  customers  that  the  qarment  was  made  with  painstok- 
inq  care  . . .  that  it  will  serve  her  well . . .  and  that  she 
may  buy  it  with  fullest  confidence. 

There’s  NO  E  XTRA  COST 
for  this  Selling  Feature! 

iwis  New  hiqh-speed  machines  enable  your  manufac- 
vid-  turers  to  finish  qorments  with  the  beauty  of  a 

**  Lewis  finish  as  inexpensively  as  with  ordinary 

blindstitchinq.  Make  sellinq  easier.  Look  for.  and 

1  Ww 

^/xec^LEWIS  LOCKSTITCH 

,1  aI  on  HEMS  of  dresses 

^  BOTTOMS  of  coats  and  interlininqs 

|lAm  FACINGS  of  dresses  and  blouses 

.  CUFFS  of  sleeves 

I  prof  * 

^  PIPED  EDGES  on  suits,  coats  and  sports- 

*  Y  .  wear.  Here  the  stitch  disappears 

under  the  bindinq — the  very  opera- 
tions  used  in  men's  clothinq  for 
years.  It's  real  man>tailorinq! 


LEWIS 


INVISIBLE  STITCH  MACHINE  CO. 

Executive  Offices:  129-131  W.  22  St.,  N.Y. 
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By  Pearl  Berry 


Hosiery  people  are  of  the 
opinion  that  we  now  have  a 
good  basis  on  which  to  plan 
merchandising  on  fall  colors. 
Manufacturers  are  offering  a  range 
of  color  that  is  new  and  at  a  time 
when  it  is  sure  to  be  appreciated. 
“Stocking  colors  have  been  static 
for  a  long  time,”  is  the  way  one 
manufacturer  aptly  puts  it.  Women 
are  in  a  receptive  mood  for  a 
change  in  that  “one  third”  of  the 
costume  — that  important  visual 
third,  hosiery. 

Good  ground  work  was  laid,  we 
are  told,  by  the  summer  display  to 
the  public  of  fine  nylon  blacks  with 
black  summer  costumes.  It  went 
all  out  to  shock  with  the  can-can 
idea,  the  “wicked  appeal”  etc.  It 
made  women  realize  that  color  in 
hosiery  can  influence  the  general 
effect  of  an  entire  ensemble.  Some 
advertising  suggested  black  acces¬ 
sories  with  print  dresses,  but  win¬ 
dows,  generally,  kept  to  the  display 
of  all  black  costumes.  Checking 
avenue  promenades,  we  saw  some 
mistakes  in  off-blacks  being  worn 
without  regard  to  color  coordina¬ 
tion  with  the  costume.  Such  errors 
are  bound  to  happen  with  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  a  new  fashion,  but 
promotions  can  correct  them  if 
salespeople  and  advertising  copy¬ 


writers  are  enough  interested  in 
their  work  to  study  the  job  they 
have  before  them  this  fall. 

While  the  new  colors  will  carry 
out  the  “one  color  costume  idea” 
with  hosiery  matching  coats,  dresses 
and  furs,  there  will  be  many  of  last 
season’s  best  selling  shades  for  the 
woman  who  is  not  ready  to  change 
over  from  her  favorite  beige  and 
suntan  shades.  Some  coppery 
shades  are  available  for  stores  who 
have  found  them  to  be  f>opular. 
In  fact,  manufacturers  are  provid¬ 
ing  us  with  good  basic  colors  to 
carry  on  with  and  giving  us  new 
colors  and  promotional  helps  to 
make  hosiery  an  important  factor 
in  the  fashion  picture  for  fall. 

Berkshire  Knitting  Mills 

Berkshire  is  showing  stockings  to 
blend  with  the  “bootmaker”  walk¬ 
ing  shoes  which  range  from  golden 
saddle  tones  to  dark  cordovan. 
There  are  colors  they  call  “off 
duty”  and  “high  spot”  for  feminine 
and  frivolous  clothes.  Colors  for 
women  who  will  still  want  shades 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  and 
will  be  slow  to  take  to  the  newer 
tones.  New  colors  are: 

Champagne,  brilliant  high  tone 
for  black,  navy,  dark  green  and 
brown. 


Footlights,  warm  am!>er  for  sad¬ 
dle  and  Paniola  tans  or  black. 

Confetti,  light  warm  skin  tone  to 
neutralize  high  costume  colors. 

Croon,  mellow,  soft  brown-beige 
for  matching  or  contrasting  cos¬ 
tumes. 

Sable,  light  undertone  for  sable 
furs. 

Encore,  a  repeat  for  bootmaker 
tan  shoes. 

Cordial,  a  warm  brandy-brown. 

Punch,  a  light  rosy-beige. 

Rouge,  a  deep  rosy  brunette. 

Mink,  a  deep  brown  for  the 
monotone  costume. 

Hoover  Hosiery  Co. 

This  mill  reports  they  will  be 
ready  for  delivery  in  August  on  20 
denier  nylons  and  in  September  on 
nylon  seamless  made  on  400  needle 
machines.  Their  new  fall  colors 
are: 

Cuban  Sand,  a  light  beige. 

Airway,  a  neutral  tone. 

Caresse,  an  animated  beige. 

Briar  Root,  high  style  brownish 
beige. 

Suntouch,  rich  golden  tone. 

Promenade,  a  rosy  copper. 

Rosewine,  a  subtle  wine  tinted 
beige. 

Skymist,  a  misty  rose  tinted 
l)eige. 

Spicebrown,  a  warm  suntan 
shade. 

Indotan,  a  lively  new  brown. 

Nolde  &  Horst  Sales  Co. 

Promotions  are  planned  by 
Nolde  81:  Horst  on  their  new  color 
theme,  “Sheer  Magic”.  The  new 
colors  are: 

Voodoo,  a  sheer  black-brown. 

Vampire,  a  sheer  brown-taupe. 

Hocus-Pocus,  a  dark  shade  for 
dark  costume  colors  and  black. 

Salamaftder,  a  glowing  reddish- 
tan. 

Witch  Gold,  a  burnished  tone 
for  golden  calf  assessories. 

Zombie,  for  wine-brown,  bine- 
greens  and  beige. 


B.  ALTMA.\  *  CO. 


Ho  ■yi 


«  llh  MrCallaai**  bow  4art  haolory  la  **robblor**  ralara 


Ushion  in  fh«  future  lefts*  .  .  .  colon  l«Un  from  lh« 
hdci  of  our  distinguished  new  fel  Lo  Presti  purrtps. 

A  pert  of  the  new  mortotone.  one>color-(rom4teed-to-tot 
tool  prophesied  by  Vo^ue.  cprr.mg  (or  fell  es  sure  es  turn* 

inj  Iceves.  Americen  women  toei  to  bteck  end  bri^ 
colored  stockinfs  this  summer  logicel  step  forwerd 
is  this  new  rich  elesence  for  fell. 

blwfieckct.  eveisrern,  ron^e  brown  ond  effbU'b. 

Try  this  new  look  -.yoyl  feel  more  te«gncc,  more, 
“dmiod''  then  you  ewi  hove  SKoet  by  tpec<«l  order, 

Ibree  doy%  delnrery. 

]  Ihreod  crepe  stockinet  peir  |,|S 
le  AeU<  cobbit'  pwmpt.  pew  I3.7| 
sleckrne«.  mem  floor 
sheet.  Moend  floor 


An  early  ad  coordinating  stockings  and  shoes. 
A  window  display  carried  out  the  theme. 
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Four  Lessons  In  How  To  Walk  Gracefully 


in  Bowman’s  Famous  Brands  (rf  Silk  Stockings 

NOME.ND  STOCKINGS 

Hp>*.o>UY>minuW  A  cak<r  and 
tor  wcai.  P.nror.  Imicum 

VAN  RAALTE 

MW  ol  ibe  nwvtm  of  hir.  ihrw  MYTH. 

3-thrMd  »Krcr<.  larliricd  toy  cwiort  lit 
and  Uw  txcluoix-*.  odoplank  Flnuw' 

A  suggestion  from 

1.15 

t  m*-  US! 

GOTHAM  Gold  Stripe 

LADYSHIP 

1.00 

a  "woman's  page" 
prompted  this  pro¬ 
motion.  Bowman's 

(trtsmiuwd  tit  i>  jrours  uwm  th.c*- 

lhf*»d  —  4ualii.v  and  m> 

thctr.  S-thRadi  .  . 

to  all  tcgi.  wiXh  tiipto  mnid 

tell  us  the  results 

dividuAU>  ptoportMiMd  Ihrou^toul 

1.00 

1.00 

of  their  advertise¬ 
ment  were  "entire¬ 

RME  BOl  M4.N  STOCKINGS  ... 

ly  satisfactory." 

MowrruMv6 


»  MARRI/BUHey  OWN  /TORI  5 


Hosiery 

{Continued  from  page  85) 


Mumho,  a  brown  beige  for  dark 
colors. 

Elixir,  a  wine-beige. 

Batwing,  a  shadowy  taupe  tan. 

Munsingwear,  Inc. 

This  concern  emphasises  soft 
blending  colors  in  medium  depth 
for  fall.  Their  new  “Skytones”  are: 
Horizon,  Skylark,  Flight,  Golden 
Glow,  Sunset,  Aurora,  Twilight 
and  Dawn. 

Hu£Eman  Hosiery 

“Hidden  tones”  are  to  be  found 
in  their  “Rhythm”  colors,  say  Huff¬ 
man.  The  colors  are  named. 
Serenade,  Castanet,  Minuet,  Man¬ 
dolin,  Melody,  Rhythm,  Tango, 
Ramona  and  Rumba. 

Larkwood  Hosiery 

In  the  Larkwood  line  “Harvest 
Tones”  are  styled  to  blend  with 
strong  nature  colors  such  as  ripe 
apple  reds,  pumpkin  golds  etc., 
and  the  toned  down  colors  which 
run  to  neutrals  and  muted  casts. 
These  colors  are  chosen  to  har¬ 
monize  and  carry  out  costume 
colors  or  add  life  to  neutral  colors 
by  color  accent  in  hosiery. 


Northmont  Hosiery  Corp. 

Northmont  is  dramatizing  their 
line  this  fall  with  a  promotion  they 
call  “Northmont’s  Theatre  of  Color 
for  Fall.”  Included  in  this  promo¬ 
tion  will  be  a  substantially  made 
theater  about  five  feet  high  for  use 
in  window  display.  Small  manni¬ 
kins,  stage  effects  and  dealer  helps 
are  available. 

The  new  colors  are: 

Top  Billing,  a  rich  coppery  tan. 

Overture,  a  soft  neutral  beige. 

Opening  Night,  a  vibrant  sun¬ 
lit  beige. 

Upstage,  a  warm  mauve  with 
rose  tone. 

Encore,  a  subdued  brownish 
taupe. 

Rollins  Hosiery  Mills 

“Native  Land”  colors  are  intro¬ 
duced  this  season  by  Rollins.  They 
are: 

Liberty,  a  tan  in  military  cast. 

Navajo,  a  rusty  clay. 

Alamo,  a  light  sandal  brown. 

Texan,  a  warm  tan  beige. 

Clipper,  a  cloudy  beige  of  taupe 
cast. 


Mayflower,  a  wind-burned  skin- 
tone. 

Cowboy,  a  golden  saddle  brown. 
Dixie,  an  animated  rosy  beige. 
Plantation,  a  vintage  beige  wine 
tinged. 

Prairie,  a  hazy  twilight  beige 
subtly  mauve. 

Gotham  Hosiery  Co. 

Distinctly  new  hosiery  colors  are 
introduced  by  Gotham  but  they  are 
showing  beiges  and  skintones  for 
women  not  ready  to  give  up  these 
shades.  New  colors  are: 

Black  Rhythm,  an  off-black  in 
very  sheer  stockings  for  all-black 
costumes. 

T  om-T  om,  a  dramatic  dark 
brown  as  high  style  in  very  sheer 
stockings  to  complement  brown 
costumes  and  accessories. 

Platina,  a  smoky  taupe  tone  to 
wear  with  wines,  taupes,  smoky 
browns  and  black. 

Brown  Butter,  a  lively  brown 
darker  and  livelier  than  last  sea¬ 
son’s,  goes  with  the  entire  range  of 
greens  from  yellowish  greens  to 
dark  pine  greens. 

Wineblush,  a  wine-beige  created 
for  costumes  and  accessories  in  the 
redwine  and  vintage  tones. 

Brown  Durrell  Company 

“Complexion  Colors”  will  be  the 
theme  of  Brown  Durrell’s  line  this 
fall.  Colors  were  dyed  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  Helena  Rubinstein  to 
blend  with  her  powders  in  7  dif¬ 
ferent  typ>es  of  skin  tones. 

For  the  light  blonde.  Peach- 
bloom. 

For  the  dark  blonde,  Mauresque. 
For  the  all-American  brunette. 
Opalescent. 

For  the  brunette.  Sporting  Pink. 
For  the  dark  brunette,  Rico 
Tan. 

For  the  red  head.  Bisque. 

For  the  silver  haired,  Rachel. 

In  the  sock  line  of  this  concern, 
there  are  new  “pussy  foot”  num- 
liers  with  the  cushion  type  stitch 
in  the  foot.  Service  tops  and  short 
double  knit  straight  cuffs  are 
shown  on  them.  The  trinket  sock 
introduced  a  month  ago  will  be 
carried  over.  Tiny  plastic  charms 
attached  to  the  cuffs  are  unbreak¬ 
able  and  washable.  Hi-Ups,  long 
skating  socks  of  100%  virgin  wool, 
are  shown  in  bright  colors. 
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MILITAIIY  ENSEMtlE  FROM  MNWIT  TEUER,  PNIUOCLPtUA 


JANUARY,  FEBRUARY,  MARCH,  APRIL,  MAY,  JUNE,^i€€/^ 

Month  after  month,  hosiery  DuraBeau  finished  is  first  in  fashion— first  in  appeal— 
first  in  volume  of  sales.  -A’  Could  it  be  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  fabric  DuraBeau 
finished?  ★  Could  it  be  the  longer  wear  from  every  pair?  ★  Do  these  things 
determine  why  certain  brands  of  hosiery  are  repeatedly  purchased? 

Certainly,  they  do!  An^  that's  why 

.  .  .  LEADING  BRANDS 


DuraBeau  Hosiery  Finishes  are  a  product  of 
SCHOLLER  BROS.,  INC.,  Manufacturers 
of  Textile  Soaps,  Softeners,  Oils,  Finishes; 
Colhns  and  Westmoreland  Sts.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa,;  SL  Catharines,  Ontario,  Canada. 


FINISHED 
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The  Importance  of  Notion  Departments 
in  Back-to-School  Promotions 

By  Pearl  Berry 

Perhaps  no  department  in  a 
retail  store  has  more  possibili¬ 
ties  of  reaching  customers  of 
varied  types  than  has  the  notion 
department  with  its  more  than 
“1001  items.”  That  phrase  we  bor¬ 
row  from  one  of  our  member  stores 
which  promotes  its  department  in 
advertising  in  this  way  but  has 
many  more  items  than  that.  In 
fact,  its  buyer  tells  us  he  wouldn’t 
venture  a  guess  on  the  number  he 
carries.  Now,  a  group  of  notion 
manufacturers,  realizing  the  scope 
of  today’s  notion  department  offer¬ 
ings  suitable  for  back-to-school 
needs  got  together  to  make  a  strong 
joint  appeal  through  these  depart¬ 
ments  for  increased  business. 

Most  school  girls  today  are 
taught  sewing  in  school  or  have 
the  opportunity  of  taking  a  course 
in  sewing  through  some  local  store 
or  organization.  More  and  more 
girls  today  are  looking  forward  to 
a  career,  and  often  that  is  one  of 
dress  designing.  Whatever  their 
future  may  be,  any  knowledge  they 
have  of  sewing  is  sure  to  be  advan¬ 
tageous  to  them  and  they  will  re¬ 
member  any  aids  we  have  offered. 

Notion  departments  can  walk  right 
in  to  their  consciousness  with  a 
fund  of  ideas  to  help  them  along. 

Needles  and  pins  they  must  have. 

But  do  they  know  about  many  of 
the  “short  cuts”  and  “accessories” 
notion  departments  have  that  will 
add  snap,  efficiency  and  glamour  to 
the  dresses  they  have  made,  the 
sweaters  they  have  knit  and  per¬ 
haps  the  contents  of  trunks  they 
must  unpack  before  an  analytical 
room  mate?  To  this  end  a  con¬ 
certed  back-to-school  notion  pro¬ 
motion  has  been  planned. 

I.  B.  Kleinert  Rubber  Co.  is  co¬ 
operating  in  this  movement  with 
four  other  manufacturers:  The  Mc¬ 
Call  Corporation— Back  to  School 
Fashion:  Dritz-Traum  Co.,  Inc.— 

Talon  Slide  Fasteners;  Bailey  Green 
and  Eiger— Buttons,  Buckles  and 
Ornaments,  and  Richards,  Boggs  8: 

King,  Inc.  —  Pliofilm  Wardrobe 
Bags,  Rain  Capes,  etc. 

Specific  items  have  been  selected 
by  these  manufacturers  as  a  sugges¬ 
tion  for  a  coordinated  promotion 


Planned  window  In  nine  colors  for  notions  by  five  leading  manufacturers. 
The  window  display  Is  9  feet  wide  with  center  panel  5  feet.  Suggested  material 
for  the  ramp  on  which  to  show  Items  Is  graveled  cloth  or  cork  board. 


may  exclude  that  section  of 
the  display  providing  no  com¬ 
petitive  merchandise  is  substi¬ 
tuted. 

Three  colored  streamers  fea¬ 
turing  these  notions  and  the 
theme,  “Notions  for  Back  to 
School  Fashions”  for  use  in  the 
notion  department  to  help 
group  together  related  items 
of  interest  to  young  customers 
will  be  supplied. 

Coordinated  layout  and  mat 
for  newspaper  advertising. 
Each  manufacturer  will  supply 
supplementary  display  mate¬ 
rial  for  the  department  as  well 


on  which  the  following  dealer 
helps  were  planned: 

“1.  Nine  color  window  display 
background  to  be  mounted  on 
stiff  backing  by  store  display 
manager.  One  panel  to  be  de¬ 
voted  to  merchandise  of  each 
of  the  companies  mentioned 
above.  Each  panel  shows  how 
these  notions  are  applied  to 
back-to-school  fashions.  Cen¬ 
tral  panel  shows  back-to-school 
ensemble  made  from  McCall 
Pattern.  If  any  store  wishes  to 
exclude  the  merchandise  of  any 
manufacturer  whose  line  is  not 
carried  by  the  store,  the  store 


COSTUME 

MOflOMS 


Walker's,  San  Diego,  California,  and  the  Broadway  Department  Store,  Holly¬ 
wood,  used  this  display  to  promote  patterns,  piece  goods  and  notions. 
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dritz-traum  company 

■NCORPoratco 

talon 

«  east  £6,h  street- new  YORK  CITY 


A  MATTER  OF  POLlcy  _ 


lOURS  AND  ODRSI 


telephone  CALEDONIA  S-2909 

CHICAGO  BRANCH.  a<a. 

SAN  "‘"CISCO  .,3  M^rcY^rVco 


Tour 

Since  announcing  Keatherwei  ht  ^  ‘^testlon: 

The  nev  aaall  TALON  F-«+  n  °  •‘•"“stations. 

Jheer  fabiH/ap,  j  addiUonal  item  ^  i 

•  BSTtlculer  s^ock  other  TALON  Fastener 

‘-jrxes,  each  designed  for 

^  presenting  this  new  TAI/)m  Vae  a 

g^«?r?e^Lro^^s4?^^  -  -^3. 

-  tX' 

lor  the  outstanding  success 

to  feature  thf  obviously  it  ^vould  be  unwl*  ^ 

s  sts^rr- 

IT  »  had  put  this  ne.  fa  t  Sa  purpose^. 

axi  our  other 

Ion  have  deTOloped  a  - ‘^SlSSJi-Saa.ieg^r  - ^ 

PJ^sent  TALON  Fnotonni  ^  7?^**  P^T^rentage  of  your  tot«i  «  +4 

tiSiSSSIS  Tor  the  parposes*?^^  contin'i?^  "**“ 

l™T>03es  for  nhleh  they  are  IntenSdr  ’  “  ^”eot  aliH. 

Independent  surveva  ..  ^ 

^Ter«r’^?^r®  "‘“t  brand 

those 

Answer- 

iLeorcaat  prefer.n~  f~  ®®*>*ted  by  ,  ^tl^  the 


-asAv.ucLacu.se  man 

Fasten... 

‘rT.lI..  *'.'Mldill,*..''^T°t«ATIO  S  E tp.  lock 


LINGERIE 

OR 


Your  shipments  are  called 
for  and  delivered  at  no 
extra  charge  within  our 
regular  vehicle  limits  in 
all  cities  and  principal 
towns.  Insurance  up  to 
$50  per  shipment  is  in¬ 
cluded.  For  service  or  in¬ 
formation  just  phone  us. 

Railwai^Express 

AOBNCY^jjrijllC. 

NATION-WIDE  RAIL-AIR  SERVICE 


fashion 

FIRSTS!... 

Get ’em  on  thesales  floor. 

*n  your  windows  a  few 
hours  after  you  otder- 
super. speed  Air 
Express,  S-milcs-a-nun- 
between  more  than 
250  aiiport  ciues. 


t 


as  newspaper  mats  and  mail¬ 
ers,” 

The  specific  items  are: 

T/ie  /.  B.  Kleinert  Rubber  Co. 

Braform  with  dress  shields  per¬ 
manently  attached.  Pin-in  sport 
shields  in  nine  fast  colors.  Satin 
lastex  girdle,  pantie  and  brief. 
Makeup  cape  with  matching  cap. 
Garter  belt  with  light  front  bon¬ 
ing.  Scampant,  a  sanitary  belt 
made  with  lace  and  protective 
shield.  Sweater  shield  with  adjust¬ 
able  features  that  is  a  slip-on.  Gar¬ 
ment  grippers  to  hold  shirt  waists 
in  place.  Sanitary  belt  in  Scotch 
cap,  wee  and  disguised.  Babushka, 
a  rubber  fringed  handkerchief  in 
college  colors  for  rainy  days  on  the 
campus. 

Drilz-Traum  Co.,  Inc. 

Slide  fasteners  essential  for  par¬ 
ticular  purposes.  Six  numbers  are 
specified.  For  neck  openings, 
sleeves,  pockets,  etc.  For  neck 
openings  in  sheer  fabrics.  For 
skirt  plackets.  For  dress  plackets. 


For  dress  plackets  in  sheer  fabria 
and  for  sweaters  and  jackets. 

Richards,  Boggs  &  King,  Inc. 

Pliofilm  Wardrobe  bag,  Sheer-O- 
Sheen  raincoat  and  garment  bag. 
Transparent  hat  box.  Accordion 
hat  cover,  transparent.  Raincapes, 
aprons  of  transparent  fabrics. 

Bailey,  Green  ir  Eiger,  Inc. 

“Tricks”  for  clothes  such  as  but¬ 
tons,  clips,  coat  chains,  buckles  of 
matching  acorns,  orchids  etc.,  in 
realistic  and  modernistic  concepts. 

The  McGall  Corporation  is  co¬ 
operating  with  pattern  services  and 
display  matter. 

It  is  the  belief  of  these  manufac¬ 
turers  that  concerted  action  will  at¬ 
tract  the  young  trade  to  notion  de¬ 
partments.  In  addition  to  that  pin 
which  “held  a  nation  together” 
there  is  plenty  of  “news”  in  no¬ 
tions.  Lots  of  gadgets  and  neces¬ 
saries  there  make  life  simpler  and 
more  interesting  to  women.  Our 
most  successful  notions  buyers  take 
time  out  to  keep  up  with  fashions. 


What  Can  Retailers  Do  for  Defense? 

(Continued  from  page  12) 


be  recognition  which  all  men  seek 
and  which  is  more  satisfying  to  the 
average  human  than  money  or  any 
other  reward. 

Build  Patriotism! 

Fifth— retailers  could  encourage 
representative  individuals  in  de¬ 
fense  plants  to  make  strong  patrio¬ 
tic  statements  of  the  loyalty  of  the 
men  and  women  in  industrial 
plants  and  could  insure  wide  pub¬ 
lication  of  such  sentiments. 

Help  Local  Defense! 

Sixth— by  September  15  it  is  fair 
to  assume  that  the  Civilian  Defense 
organization,  headed  by  Mayor 
LaGuardia  of  New  York,  will  be 
getting  into  action.  The  retail 
community  should  join  hands  with 
such  local  defense  organizations 
and  should  see  that  representatives 
of  retailing  take  a  leading  part  in 
making  plans  and  carrying  them 
out.  Here  is  a  practical  means  of 
asserting  retail  leadership  as  well 
as  contributing  to  the  nation’s 
need.  Retailers  are  natural  com¬ 
munity  leaders.  This  is  the  time  to 
come  forward  and  show  leadership. 


Preach  Conservation! 

Seventh— already  Washington  is 
crying  for  conservation  in  the  use 
of  various  important  commodities. 
Whether  it  is  food,  gasoline,  coal 
or  metals  or  what  not,  retailers  can 
raise  their  voices  in  support  of  gov¬ 
ernment  need  for  conservation. 

Welcome  the  Newcomers! 

Eighth— perhaps  your  town  is 
one  of  those  which  has  had  to  find 
living  quarters  for  thousands  of 
additional  workers  in  defense  in¬ 
dustries.  If  so,  have  you  ever 
thought  of  what  retailers  could  do 
to  welcome  these  people,  to  aid 
them  in  securing  and  furnishing 
living  quarters?  A  great  field  of 
service  for  some  retailers  and  a 
way  to  increase  business  and  build 
good  will. 

*  *  * 

There  is  no  limit  to  things  which 
retailers  can  do  to  aid  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Defense  effort.  It  just  needs 
the  will  to  help,  the  overcoming 
of  stiff  and  stilted  inhibitions  and 
the  application  of  a  little  practical 
imagination.  Perhaps  in  each  com¬ 
munity  the  needs  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  will  'differ  from  those  of 
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CASH  IN  ON  ”8ACK-T0-SCH00L’' 

KLEINERT'S  AND  OTHER  WELL-KNOWN  MANUFACTURERS 


PROMOTE  "TEEN-AGE 

y)U»‘ 

To  help  focus  "back -to -school”  interest  on  •  F 
"notions,”  Kleinert’s  is  cooperating  with  a 
group  of  other  nationally-known  manufacturers  ^  ^ 
of  notions  to  offer  you  an  effective  promotion. 

Here  is  a  way  to  stimulate  traffic  and  in¬ 
crease  sales  by  grouping  together  related  items 
of  interest  to  your  young  customers.  ^  ^ 

Watch  for  the  broadside  explaining  the  plan 
and  showing  the  merchandise.  Place  your  orders  _ 

for  your  Kleiner  t’s  "Young  Notions”  with  our  * 

representative  NOW. 


NOTIONS 


•  fR€€  MATS 

•  FR€S  FMVFLOPS 

SMCLOSURSS 

•  FRS€  WINDOW  MATFRIAL 

•  FREE  DEPARTMENT  DISPLAY 


♦  T.  M  REG  U.  S.  PAT  OFF. 

"YOUNG  NOTIONS" 


I.  B.  KLEINERT  RUBBER  CO.,  485  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  •  TORONTO,  CANADA  •  LONDON,  ENGLAND 
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BRA- FORM  No.  2456— I'ut  for  plung¬ 
ing  neckline.  Firm  tloinestic  net  with 
bottom  biimUng  of  soft  batiste.  Dress 
thltlds  permanently  attached.  Adjust¬ 
able  ribbon  sho-.tMer  straps.  Lightweight 
and  8trcan;U:ic  1.  Slrtea  :t'l  to  36.  Tearose 
o:iIy.  Uctails  for  SI. 00. 


PIN-IN  SPORT  SHIELDS.  Regular 
shape  No.  760,  Petite  shape  No.  751. 

NainsoiA  mered  In  nine  fast  ndors  to 
niatcii  8t>ortswe..r.  Equipped  with  four 
tiny,  rustproof  pins  to  speed  quick 
changes.  Packed  In  envelo|>es.  one  dozen 
of  a  inlor  to  the  Imix.  Si/es  2  and  3.  Re¬ 
tail  for  35€  pr.  or  3  prs.  for  $1.00. 


SATIN  LASTEX  GIRDLE  No.  14216 

—  Novel  abdominal  panel  and  sateen 
back  inserts  for  control.  Minute  dlagmial 
liones  prevent  rolling.  Also  in  pantie 
construction  with  jersey  crotch  and  gar¬ 
ter  loop.s.  (No.  81216)  and  brief  con¬ 
struction  (No.  40216).  Sizes  11  to  13. 
lletails  for  $2.00. 


SCAMPANT  No.  48  — Tiny  brief  made 
of  crepe  de  Chine  aitd  lace.  Hammock 
holds  napkin  securely.  Protective  inner 
shield  of  non-heating,  rubberless  Softex. 
Elastic  sides.  Tearose  only.  Sizes  9  to 
r>.  Retails  for  $.50. 


SLIP-ON  SWEATER  SHIELD  No. 
2419— A  wisp  of  a  garment  that  gives 
full  dress  shield  protei-tlon.  Rubberless, 
waterproof  dress  slilelds  fasten  with  tiny 
wings  of  net  in  front.  Held  In  place  with 
web  elastic  across  back.  Adjustable  hook 
closing.  Tearose  only.  Sizes,  small,  me¬ 
dium,  large.  Retails  for  $.75. 


*GARMENT  GRIPPERS  No.  7  — 

Strips  of  ‘'stippled'*  rubber  that  fasten 
inside  waistbands  of  skirts,  slacks,  and 
shorts.  Rubber  grips  blouse,  holds  It  In 
place,  and  keeps  waistline  trim.  Gray, 
navy,  and  white.  Retails  for  $.50  per 
pair. 


FLEECENAP  MAKE-UP  CAPE  No. 
7786— Feather-light,  waterproof  Fleece- 
nap  in  four  colors  with  contrasting 
flower  neiklace  trim.  Retails  for  $.50. 
MATCHING  FLEECENAP  SHOWER 
CAP  No.  7250— Roomy  enough  to  slip 
fiver  a  head  of  curls.  Self  adjusting 
headband.  Retails  for  $.25. 


*NUV0  SANITARY  BELT  No.  28  — 

Patented,  petal -soft  Nuto  never  cuts, 
curls,  or  binds.  Kleinert’s  extra  safe, 
extra  sure  Simplex  attachments.  Packed 
in  a  tiny  Scotch  cap.  Adjustable.  Re¬ 
tails  for  $.50. 


other  places.  That  is  why  this  year, 
as  in  other  years,  we  have  not  at¬ 
tempted  to  say  “do  this”  or  “that”. 
It  is  a  matter  for  ingenuity  and 
vision  in  your  own  home  town. 

And  then  there  is  Mrs.  Typical 
Customer  to  be  chosen.  In  your 
town  you  can  give  this  idea  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  slant  by  hooking  it  up 
to  National  Defense.  It  is  those 
towns  which  have  not  tried  this 
idea  that  seem  not  to  like  it.  Where 
it  has  been  tried  it  has  been  very 
p>opular.  This  year  we  hope  to 
make  a  great  deal  more  of  Mrs. 
National  Typical  Customer  than 
we  have  before. 

It  does  not  seem  possible  to  us 
that  when  September  15th  rolls 
around  and  the  country  blazons 
forth  with  posters,  with  radio  talks, 
with  newspaper  and  magazine  arti¬ 
cles  proclaiming  the  slogan  “Re¬ 
tailers  for  Defense!”  that  any  retail 
store  or  any  retail  community  can 
wilfully  withhold  from  being 
among  those  standing  up  to  be 
counted. 

Where  Do  You  Stand? 

The  time  has  come  for  you  to 
make  up  your  mind  whether  you 
are  going  to  take  part  and  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  making  of  this  great 
picture  of  the  retailers  of  America 
engaged  in  the  service  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  gladly  giving  their  brains  and 
their  strength  to  the  common  effort 
to  defend  this  great  country,  or 
whether  you  are  going  to  prefer  in¬ 
stead  an  individual  or  a  communi¬ 
ty  black-out. 

Another  consideration  which  you 
must  not  overlook  is  that  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Demonstration— even 
though  it  has  had  only  partial  sup¬ 
port  from  retailers  themselves— has 
progressed  to  the  p>oint  where  the 
greatest  and  most  alert  publishers 
in  the  nation  can  see  its  great 
dramatic  importance.  That  is  why 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  and 
Life  Magazine  have  freely  offered 
their  cooperation  to  retailers  this 
year.  You  know  the  importance  to 
retailers  of  a  “good  press.”  If  by 
chance  some  publication  runs  an 
article  which  you  think  is  unfair  to 
retailers  dozens  of  you  send  it  in  to 
us  and  ask  if  this  sort  of  thing  can¬ 
not  be  stopped. 

Here  is  your  opportunity.  Help 
is  freely  offered  to  you.  Are  you 
smart  and  alert  enough  to  take  it? 
Can  you  see  the  advantages  of  re¬ 


tailers  taking  the  lead  in  so  impor¬ 
tant  a  thing  as  national  defense  at 
a  time  when  every  economic  influ¬ 
ence  is  working  to  put  the  retailer 
on  the  spot  as  the  man  who  has  to 
break  the  bad  news  of  higher  prices 


to  the  public? 

Get  your  committees  working. 
Plan  now  so  that  your  store  and 
your  town  will  put  its  best  foot 
forward  the  week  of  September 
15th.  Retailers  for  Defense! 


Credit  Operating  Results  for  1940 

(Continued  from  page  21) 


Collections  and  Bad  Debt  Losses 

Charge  account  collections  show¬ 
ed  a  slight  loss  from  46.2%  to  45.9% 
which  was  offset  by  a  slight  gain  in 
deferred  payment  collections,  from 
16.7%  to  16.9%. 

As  a  further  index  of  improved 
business  conditions,  the  percentage 
of  bad  debt  losses  has  declined  from 
.22  in  1939  to  .21  in  1940  for  regular 
30-day  charge  accounts.  The  dollar 
and  cents  loss  was  greater  in  1940 
over  1939,  but  this  increase  was  off¬ 
set  by  the  gain  in  the  same  stores 
of  6.5%  in  the  dollar  total  in  regu¬ 
lar  30-day  charge  account  sales— 
against  which  the  losses  were  meas¬ 
ured.  The  losses  on  deferred  pay¬ 
ment  accounts  show’ed  a  marked  de¬ 
cline— from  .70  in  1939  to  .59  in 
1940. 

The  p>ercent  of  applications  re¬ 
jected  to  total  received  in  1940  was 
9.79%  for  charge  accounts  and 
6.23%  for  installment  accounts. 

Comparing  the  showing  in  the 
department  store  field,  some  figures 
on  the  percentage  distribution  of 
total  installment  credit  granted  by 
six  types  of  retail  outlets  covering 
the  years  1929  to  1938  might  be 
cited. 

Credit  granted  by  department 
stores  ranks  third,  with  14.4%  be¬ 
ing  exceeded  only  by  automobile 
dealer  sales  which  accounted  for 
50.9%,  and  furniture  sales  for 
15.1%.  These  figures  are  for  1938. 

New  Form  of  Credit 

One  of  the  principal  speakers  at 
the  recent  Credit  Management 
Division  mid-year  convention  p)oint- 
ed  out  that  the  regular  charge  and 
installment  credit  philosophies  in 
the  department  store  field  are  blend¬ 
ing  to  produce  a  new  form  of  retail 
credit. 

Consumer  practice  toward  the 
payment  of  charge  accounts  has  in 
recent  years  been  gradually  assum¬ 
ing  the  same  pattern  as  that  fol¬ 
lowed  by  customers  in  discharging 


installment  account  obligations. 

In  other  words,  real  financing  of 
the  consumer  characterizes  the  new 
form  credit,  while  the  old  repre¬ 
sented  chiefly  a  convenient  method 
for  monthly  installments,  without 
much  real  credit. 

In  fact,  the  eventual  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  old  30-day  charge  ac¬ 
count  is  regarded  as  likely  in  many 
stores.  The  trend  seems  to  be  defi¬ 
nitely  toward  more  and  easier 
credit. 

Installment  Terms 

Typical  installment  terms  for 
twenty  leading  commodities  in  1940 
show  only  slight  changes  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  somewhat  greater  liber¬ 
ality,  over  the  terms  for  the  same 
commodities  in  1939. 

The  terms  situation,  however,  is 
now  undergoing  a  radical  change- 
in  a  conservative  direction.  Retail 
interests  recognize  that  undue  ex¬ 
pansion  of  installment  credit  on  ex¬ 
tremely  liberal  terms  should  be  cur¬ 
tailed  by  requiring  larger  down 
payments  anci  by  shortening  the 
terms  of  the  contracts. 

It  is  felt  that  an  over-extension 
of  installment  credit  at  this  time 
would  seriously  interfere  with  the 
defense  program,  when  basic  mate¬ 
rials,  skilled  labor  and  plant  capaci¬ 
ty  are  needed  for  the  production  of 
defense  materials. 

Restriction  of  credit  terms  at  this 
time  has  a  merit  which  should  not 
be  overlooked,  for  when  credit  is 
shut  off  a  dam  is  created,  behind 
which  will  be  stored  up  a  latent  con¬ 
sumer  demand,  and  it  should  be  re¬ 
membered  that  any  loss  of  business 
which  might  conceivably  result 
from  curtailing  installment  credit 
at  this  time  (quite  unlikely  in  a  sell¬ 
ers’  market!) ,  will  not  be  lost  but 
merely  postponed. 

In  a  period  of  readjustment, 
which  must  inevitably  follow  this 
war,  such  a  cushion  of  reserve  busi¬ 
ness  may  be  something  for  which  we 
may  be  profoundly  thankful. 
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LAMSON  TUBES 

ifirn  ifou.  ALL  THREE ! 


Only  tight  cash  control  is  safe 
cash  control.  And  only  central¬ 
ized  cash  control  is  really  and 
truly  tight  control.  Those  state¬ 
ments  are  so  true,  so  well-known, 
that  they  verge  on  triteness.  And 
yet,  every  day,  store  comptrollers 
are  plagued  and  defrauded  by  cash 
systems  that  are  neither  tight, 
safe,  nor  centralized. 

There’s  no  reason  for  it  either. 
LAMSON  TUBE  SYSTEMS— 
the  system  that  concentrates  all 
cash  into  one  central,  easily  con¬ 
trolled  area — are  far  more  econom¬ 
ical.  They  frequently  reduce 
equipment  investment  by  50%  or 
more.  And  they  only  require  one 
system  to  handle  every  kind  of 
store  transaction. 

More — they  make  cash-handling 
exact,  as  well  as  safe.  Trained 
cashiers  make  all  change.  And 
they’re  double-checked  by  the 
salesperson.  In  other  words,  all 
change  is  counted  twice. 


LAMSON  CORPORATION 
407  Lamton  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

P/ease  send  me  a  free  copy  of  your 
leteat  Tube  folder  entitled,  “Cross- 
Ouestion  Your  Sales-Handling  Sys¬ 
tem." 

Nsme . Tide . 

Store . 

. State . 


Traffic  Topics 

(Continued  from  page  27) 

chandise,  with  instructions  to  place 
that  tag  on  the  shipment  when  it 
is  shipped  back  to  the  store.  Some 
manufacturers  fail  to  do  this  and 
when  the  merchandise  comes  back 
into  the  store,  there  is  no  way  of 
knowing  whether  it  is  “repaired  cus¬ 
tomer’s  merchandise,”  or  “repaired 
stock  merchandise,”  or,  in  fact, 
“new  merchandise.” 

Does  anyone  have  the  solution? 
If  so,  let’s  have  it  and  we  will  pub¬ 
lish  the  information  for  the  beneht 
of  all  stores. 

Reserve  Stock  Payroll 

\Vhile  it  was  the  intent  of  the 
Expense  Manual  Committee  of  the 
Controllers’  Congress,  that  reserve 
stock  payroll  be  charged  to  general 
selling  expense,  the  Manual  did  not 
specifically  say  so.  and  consequentlv 
some  stores  were  charging  it  to  that 
account  whereas  other  stores  were 
charging  it  to  other  accounts. 

A  revision  of  the  Expense  Manu¬ 
al,  issued  recently,  clears  up  this 
point,  recommending  that  the  pay¬ 
roll  “of  those  emplovees  whose  func¬ 
tion  it  is  to  carry  merchandise  from 
marking  room  to  stockroom,  or  to 
selling  floors”  be  charged  to  the 
“General  Selling  Sub-Function.” 

The  Call  to  Service 

Prior  to  our  Chicago  Conference, 
the  following  note  was  received 
from  Atlee  Dick,  Traffic  Manager 
of  The  John  Shillito  Company,  Cin¬ 
cinnati: 

“Effective  May  7th,  my  address 
will  be:  First  Lieut.,  Camp  Davis. 
Coast  .Artillery  Misc.  Station,  Holly- 
ridge,  North  Carolina. 

“It  is,  of  course,  with  regret  that 
I  terminate  our  pleasant  relations, 
and  I  sincerely  hope  at  the  end  of 
one  year,  I  may  be  able  to  come  back 
into  the  Transportation  Committee 
of  the  National  Retail  Drv  Goods 
.Association. 

“I  am  sorry  that  I  tvill  not  I  c 
with  you  at  the  June  Conference,  ."’s 
I  had  definitely  planned  to  attend.” 

We  are  sure  .Atlee  Dick  will  he 
glad  to  hear  from  his  friends  in  the 
Traffic  Group.  Good  luck  to  him. 


J 

PRICE-MARK 

/ 

TICKETS,  TAGS 

AND  LABELS  IN 

ROLLS 

MONARCH 

Outstanding 
Performer  for  '41 

The  Monarch  “50”  has  proved  to 
be  a  sensationally  efficient  fully 
automatic  price  marking  machine. 
Acclaimed  by  its  marking-room  per- 


formance  from  coast  to  coast,  it  is 
recognized  as  the 
outstanding  cham¬ 
pion  of  its  field! 

1 1  price-marks 
tickets,  tags,  and 
labels  in  rolls  in  a 
wide  variety  of 
sizes  and  styles  .  .  . 
speeds  up  every 
operation  .  .  .  and 
produces  clear-cut 
legible  tickets,  tags, 
and  labels  far  bet¬ 
ter,  faster,  and  at 
lowered  costs!  But 


M2  271 
55/C  10 

SI. 00 


THE  MONARCH 
MARKING  SYSTEM  CO. 

Main  Office  and  Factory: 

216  S.  Torreticr  St.  Dayton,  Ohio 

Pacific  Coaat  Branch  Factory  : 

1130  Maple  Avenue  Lot  Angeles,  Calif. 
Canaaian  Factory: 

385  Adelaide  Street,  W,  Toronto,  Can. 


V 
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Mid-Year  Convention  Briefs 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


f \ 

SPEED 

ARnSTS 

Our  57,000  employes 
in  23,000  nation¬ 
wide  offices  are  speed 
artists... helping  your 
store  to  send  sales  up, 
inventory  costs  down 
. .  .through  faster  ship- 
ping  service.  We 
transport  ail  mer¬ 
chandise  in  any  quan- 
tity.  Pick-up  and 
delivery  at  no  extra 
charge  within  our 
regular  vehicle  limits 
in  all  cities  and  prin¬ 
cipal  towns.  Eco¬ 
nomical  rates. 

Specify  Air  Express 
for  service  at  3  miles 
a  minute  between 
more  than  250  air¬ 
port  cities.  Simply 
phone 

Railway 

Express 

AGENCY  Inc. 


I  NATION-WIDE  RAIL-AIR  SERVICE 

V _ > 


the  nianulacturer  or  jobber  and  ir¬ 
respective  of  whether  such  retailer 
is  or  is  not  held  to  be  subject  to 
section  3  as  one  who  sells  the  mer¬ 
chandise  in  interstate  commerce. 

“Rule  4  of  the  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  constitutes  the  action  of  the 
Commission  taken  in  the  matter. 
There  the  Commission  has  made 
available  the  means  whereby  manu¬ 
facturers  may  have  assigned  to  them 
identification  numbers,  with  the 
provision  that  where  the  label  bears 
the  name  of  the  retailer  and  such 
manufacturer’s  number,  it  need  not 
bear  the  name  of  the  manufacturer 
or  of  any  other  seller. 

“On  the  other  hand,  if  the  label 
bears  either  the  name  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer  or  of  a  concern  subject  to 
section  3,  it  need  not  contain  the 
manufacturer’s  number.  Thus, 
products  must  be  marked  with  the 
name  of  a  seller  thereof,  but  under 
present  arrangements  such  name  on 
the  label  may  be  either  that  of  the 
manufacturer  or  of  a  person  sub¬ 
ject  to  section  3  without  any  manu¬ 
facturer’s  number  being  used;  or 
the  label  may  bear  instead  the  name 
of  any  other  seller  of  the  product 
to  which  the  label  is  attached  pro¬ 
vided  it  also  shows  the  manufac¬ 
turer’s  identification  number. 
Therefore  it  will  be  acceptable  if 
the  retailer’s  name  is  used  and  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  manufacturer’s 
registered  number.  The  number 
commits  the  manufacturer  as  a 
party  responsible  for  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  the  label  and  is,  moreover, 
a  factor  in  the  matter  of  enforce¬ 
ment.’’ 

Expense  Planning 

In  another  session  of  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress,  T.  C.  Sperry,  of 
The  Lamson  Bros.  Co.,  outlined  the 
progress  made  in  store  expense 
planning:  what  “financial  plan¬ 
ning’’  has  meant  for  one  particular 
store,  and  the  care  that  insures 
financial  budget  accuracy. 

Buying  for  Fall 

A  great  deal  of  interest  was  mani¬ 
fested  by  various  delegates  to  the 
convention,  in  an  address  delivered 
by  Myron  Silbert,  of  the  company 
bearing  his  name,  on  “Buying  Poli¬ 
cies  This  Summer  and  Fall”.  He 
offered  a  program  that  will  help 


defense  and  at  the  same  time  im¬ 
prove  retail  operation. 

This  plan  includes  “orderly  buy¬ 
ing,  no  overloading  of  style  depart¬ 
ments,  and  closer  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  manufacturers  and  distribu¬ 
tors.” 

Priorities,  Shortages,  Substitutes 

At  the  same  session,  L.  C.  Scriven, 
Assistant  Deputy  Director  of  Pri¬ 
orities  Division,  O.P.M.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  spoke  on  “Merchandise  Pri¬ 
orities,  Shortages,  Substitutes”,  and 
his  paper  aroused  widespread  dele¬ 
gate  interest. 

He  said  he  wished  that  he  could 
tell  retailers  that  Government  pri¬ 
ority  controls  “are  temporary  and 
that  in  a  few  short  months  ‘every¬ 
thing  will  be  back  to  normal’”. 
But  unfortunately,  he  added,  “prob¬ 
ably  more  controls  will  have  to  be 
imposed  rather  than  less,  and  the 
shortages  which  exist  are  likely  to 
remain  with  us  for  a  long  time”. 

“If  you  can’t  sell  aluminum,  you 
will  be  able  to  sell  increased 
amounts  of  many  other  types  of 
goods.  This  buoyancy  would  be 
dangerous  were  it  to  lead  us  down 
the  path  of  inflation,  and  strenuous 
efforts  will  have  to  lie  made  to  halt 
such  a  tendency.” 

Controlling  Complaints 

At  a  Store  Management  Group 
session,  Alfred  D.  Egendorf,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Merchandise  Research  at  Lit 
Brothers,  declared  that  as  merchan¬ 
dise  becomes  more  complex,  per¬ 
formance  and  other  facts  at  point 
of  sales  become  more  essential. 

“The  more  we  test  merchandise 
before  it  is  sold,  so  that  we  may  be 
familiar  with  its  characteristics,  and 
the  more  we  tell  our  customers 
about  merchandise  and  what  they 
may  and  may  not  expect  from  it, 
the  more  we  will  reduce  our  poor 
quality  complaints.” 

Prevention  Steps 

In  speaking  on  effective  customer 
complaint  control,  Albert  B.  Smith, 
of  the  Research  Bureau  for  Retail 
Training  of  the  University  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  gave  a  progress  report  on  a 
joint  complaint  study  of  his  bureau 
and  the  Store  Management  Group 
of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 

“Some  stores'  regard  customer 
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in  MANY  DEPARTMENTS 


Separate  Data  for 
the  First  Time  on: 

Costume  Jewelry 

e 

Fine  Jewelry  and 
Watches 

e 

Mattresses,  Springs 
and 

Studio-Sofa  Beds 


CONTROLLERS’  CONGRESS 
101  W*»t  31st  Str«at 
N#w  York  City 

Pitas*  sand . 


Increased  volume,  better  margins,  lower  expenses — made  sundry 
departments  in  numerous  stores  take  on  NEW  LIFE  IN  1940! 

How  Did  Your  Departments  Come  Through? 

Find  the  answers — and  a  dependable  guide 
to  better  performance  in  the 

1940  Departmental  Merchandising 
and  Operating  Results 

This  annual  publication  is  the  "retailer's  tool-chest".  It  contains  data 
of  the  most  essential  and  valuable  sort  on  the  detailed  operating  phases 
of  departmental  procedure,  all  of  which  can  be  effectively  applied  as 
tools  to  PRUNE  MARKDOWNS,  SHRINK  RETURNS,  SWELL  MARGINS, 
AND  DECREASE  EXPErsSES. 


Many  stores  refer  to  this  booklet  as  their  BIBLE, 
the  more  pertinent  phases  of  operation: 


Here  are  a  few  of 


MERCHANDISING  STATISTICS 


Cumulativ*  Markon 
Markdownt 
Stock  Shortaga 
Workroom  Nat  Cost 
Cash  Discounts 


Administrative  %  to  Sales 


Gross  Margin 
Number  of  Stock  Turns 
Salas  %  to  Total  Store 
Sales  %  to  Last  Year 
Returns  %  to  Gross  Sales 
Dollar  Sales  Par  Square  Foot 

OPERATING  EXPENSES 

Total  Publicity 


Sales  Ratio  to  Closing  Stock 
Age  of  Stocks; 

Currant  Season 
Old  Season 

Average  Gross  Sale-Spring  i  Fall 


Fixed  Plant  &  Equipment  Costs  Buying  %  to  Sales 


Total  Occupancy 
Newspaper  Cost 


Salaspaoplas'  Salaries 
General  Selling  Expense 


Delivery  Expense 
Total  Selling  Expense 
Total  Operating  Expense 


Yoar  Marehaaditers,  Bayers,  Sales  Premotiea  Maaager,  Store  Maaager,  oad 
Ceatreller  shoald  each  have  a  persoaal  copy  oo  hood  for  coastaat  refereace. 

Prie*  to  Mombors  of  N.R.D.G.A.  and  Controllors'  Congress — $2.00  per  copy 
Quantity  Discount — 6  or  more  copies  25% 

Price  to  Non-Members — $5.00  per  copy— prepaid 
Special  Price  to  Contributors— $1.00  per  copy 


copy(ies)  of  the  "1940  Departmental  Merchandising  and  Operating  Results"  to: 


Make  checks  payable  to  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
(To  facilitate  delivery  please  remit  with 
wder).  Add  New  York  City  Sales  Tax 
if  book  it  to  be  delivered  within  that 
dty. 


Company 
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complaints,”  he  said,  “as  a  necessary 
evil  to  be  appeased  as  cheaply  as 
possible.  They  adopt  a  purely  de¬ 
fensive  attitude.  More  far-sighted 
institutions  consider  complaints  a 
challenge  to  managerial  efficiency— 
to  be  answered  by  an  offensive 
action  designed  to  prevent  their  re- 


Referring  to  the  joint  study,  Mr. 
Smith  said  that  several  of  the  stores 
in  the  cooperating  group  “do  have 
a  novel  complaint  reduction  pro¬ 
gram  in  operation.  A  monthly 
complaint  budget  is  set  up  for  each 
department.  Goal  figures  for  each 
type  of  complaint  are  established 
on  the  basis  of  performance  of  the 
previous  year,  but  providing  for  a 
reasonable  decrease  in  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  complaints.  Keen  competi¬ 
tion  between  departments  and  in¬ 
terest  in  the  project  on  the  part  of 
top  management  has  resulted  in  a 
steady  improvement  in  the  com¬ 
plaint  picture  in  these  stores.” 


Co.,  of  Chicago,  at  a  Personnel 
Group  Session.  And  he  added; 

“I  am  not  sure  at  all  but  that  in 
the  degree  to  which  we  accomplish 
this  training  will  lie  one  measure 
of  our  success  in  handling  our  wage 
problems.  Most  of  our  difficulties 
in  regard  to  wages  comes  from  mis¬ 
understanding  of  the  facts  and 
principles  involved.” 


Price  Trends 


Wage  Problems 

Never  before  in  our  industrial 
history  have  we  so  needed  people 
who  were  able  to  discuss  with  groups 
of  either  employees  or  friends  the 
economic  questions  so  confusing  to 
all  of  us.  Business  can  do  no  more 
effective  service  than  to  train  its 
supervisors  to  intelligently  handle 
group  discussions. 

This  was  the  thought  projected 
by  Charles  S.  Craigmile,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Belden  Manufacturing 


On  the  present  outlook  for  whole¬ 
sale  prices  this  fall,  Delbert  J.  Dun¬ 
can,  of  Northwestern  University 
School  of  Commerce,  said  that  if 
price  controls  prove  effective,  price 
ceilings  will  be  significant,  but  he 
pointed  out  that  in  some  quarters 
doubt  exists  as  to  the  workability 
of  these  controls. 

Mr.  Duncan  took  up,  one  by  one, 
various  items  of  apjjarel  and  acces¬ 
sories,  and  ventured  predictions  as 
to  probable  early  price  trends, 
mostly  slightly  firmer,  but  pointed 
out  that  the  department  store  will 
likely  experience  its  greatest  diffi¬ 
culty  during  the  defense  effort  in 
connection  with  consumer  durable 
goods— floor  coverings,  furniture, 
electrical  appliances  and  other 
household  equipment,  such  as  re¬ 
frigerators,  washers,  ironers,  stoves 
and  radios. 


Burroughs 

electric  duplex  calculator 


For  Sales  Audit 


Burroughs  Electric  Duplex  Colculctor 
saves  thousands  of  recap  addings  by 
providing  individual  totals  and  grand 
total  in  one  run.  Electric  operation 
simplifies  the  work  and  safeguards 
accuracy.  Where  a  listing  sales  audit 
is  desired,  ather  Burroughs  machines 
offer  the  fastest  known  method  of 
listing  and  adding  amounts.  For  either 
listing  or  non-listing  work.  Burroughs 
machines  will  handle  the  job  with 
greater  speed,  ease  and  simplicity. 
BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  CO. 
g509  Second  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 


increase  as  sales  volume  rises,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Kermit  T.  Slack,  Adver¬ 
tising  Manager  of  Ball  Stores,  Inc., 
of  Muncie,  Ind.  And  in  this  con¬ 
nection  Mr.  Slack  foresees  three 
possible  dangers: 

First,  the  “throttling  and  choking 
off  of  constructive  advertising  ac¬ 
tivity  by  short-sighted  management, 
who  may  feel  that  ‘business  is  com¬ 
ing  so  easily  that  there  is  less  need 
for  its  cultivation  through  adver¬ 
tising’  ”. 

Second,  indulgence  on  the  part 
of  retail  advertising  in  a  “silk  shirt” 
era  of  extravagance  with  plenty  of 
advertising  money,  to  outdo  itself 
in  a  spread-eagle  fanfare  of  point¬ 
less  and  space-wasting  “institution¬ 
al”  advertising,  and  .  .  . 

Third,  a  situation  wherein  the 
store’s  advertising  will  be  pushed  on 
to  the  defensive  and  given  the  job 
of  “explaining  away  in  public  print, 
the  price  increases  which  we  all  are 
now  feeling  in  retail  merchandise.” 

“Placed  in  that  defensive  posi¬ 
tion”,  he  said,  “retail  advertising 
will  lose  its  effectiveness  by  depriv¬ 
ing  itself  of  its  most  potent  human 
appeals  and  dissipating  its  efforts 
by  placing  emphasis  on  the  least 
desirable  elements  of  present  day 
merchandise— that  of  increasing 
prices.” 


Which  Way  Advertising? 

On  the  face  of  most  of  the  indi¬ 
cations  at  present,  the  advertising 
budget  in  many  stores  will  probably 


Coordinated  Training 

On  the  theory  that  indifferent, 
ignorant  and  improperly  trained 
salespeople  are  resjjonsible  for  the 
loss  of  thousands  of  dollars  worth 
of  business  annually,  J.  C.  Becknell, 
Divisional  Merchandise  Manager  of 
Pfeifer  Brothers,  stressed  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  sales  flexibility  as  opposed 
to  “rigid,  bookish  and  stereotyped” 
training. 

He  contended  that  coordinated 
merchandise  training  gives  a  surer 
knowledge  of  customer  needs,  and 
a  confidence  that  can  only  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  this  “all-comprehensive 
method  of  training.” 


Wool  Label  Checking 

To  store  traffic  managers  who 
have  felt  for  some  time  that  the 
policing  of  the  new  Wool  Products 
Labeling  Act  will  be  up  to  their 
department,  Irving  C.  Fox,  Counsel 
for  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  said  that 
greater  care  tha,n  ever  will  have  to 
l:e  exercised  in  checking  in-coming 
nterc’'andise.' 
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THE  WARNER  BROTHERS  COMPANY,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

QUEBEC,  Poritian  Cm«.I  Mfg.  C..,  599  SI.  Valliw  SI.  LONDON,  40  ConduH  SI.  PARIS,  14  Beul.  PeittMNM 

BRUSSELS,  214  Av«.  Ro9i.r  HAMBURG,  3S  Gkishiill.n«lrass.  CAPE  TOWN,  Tracriy  RocmI,  Weodtiodc  STOCKHOLM,  M.nkhrM  3 

MEXICO  CITY,  Av..  16  d.  SapliMnbr.  BUENOS  AIRES,  Alsina  1328  AUCKLAND,  Wnlay  8  N.Imii  Sta.  SYDNEY,  N.S.W.,  39  Rtgwd  % 


THE  WARNER  BROTHERS  CO. 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 

In  Canada:  Porisian  Corset  Mfg,  Co.,  Quebec 


Beginning  July  7th  through  July  31st, 
from  9  to  5  except  Saturdays 

In  Our  Show  Rooms 
200  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 

the  new  Warner  lines  for  Fall, 
Le  Gant,  Warner  and  Wamerette 
girdles  and  corselettes,  A'lure  and 
Warner  Bras,  will  be  modeled  and 
explained. 

Be  sure  to  see  the  new  ideas  in  our 
famous  originations — TwoWoy* 
OneWay;  Haif>Size;  Sta*Up>Top; 
Veil  of  Youth;  Youthlastic;  Alphabet 
brassieres  and  corselettes.  And  for 
corset  department  accessories:  Gay 
Deceivers,  Aero-Form,  Strap-Aid  and 
Chgfeze. 
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MAIDEN  FORM  BRASSIERE  CO.,  Inc 


CHICAGO 

920  Merchandise  Mart 


NEW  YORK 

200  Madison  Avenue 


$eaooLeiti 


Her  figure  is  at  least  half  of  any  school' 
girl’s  fortune — and  Maiden  Form  makes  her 
figure<onscious  with  special  advertisements 
in  the  “Back'tO'School"  issues  of  important  magazines. 
In  them,  she  learns  hou;  and  why  Maiden  Form's 
individualized  foundations  give  her  a  figure  which  counts 
—  both  socially  and  scholastically. 


Then  she  is  all  set  to  make  her  figure  count  for  you. 
As  Maiden  Form’s  dealer,  be  ready  to  serve  her 
when  she  goes  to  you  for  her  foundation 
wardrobe.  Show  her  a  suitable  assortment  of  Maiden 


Form’s  brassieres,  girdles  and  *“0nce'0vers, 
for  every  figure'type. 


^^HERE  IS  A 

FOR  EVERY  TYPE  OF  FIGURE! 


The  adverfUemeiif 


shown  horo  will  appoar 
in  Y%gno,  Harpor't 
Basaar,  Madomoisnllo 
and  Faronts‘  Magaxlnn. 


The  Trend  for  Fall  1941 


The  curtailing  of  the  number  of  new  garments  for  fall  lines,  and  the 
elimination  of  carry-over  numbers  from  last  season  are  bringing  about 
a  sounder  merchandising  plan  that  is  being  welcomed  by  both 
manufacturer  and  retailer.  At  no  time  in  recent  corset  history  has  the  industry 
been  in  such  a  splendid  position  to  turn  an  emergency  condition  into  an 
advantage.  Today’s  American-made  elastics  have  advanced  rapidly  into  top 
position  in  giving  women  light  weights,  beauty,  control,  flexibility  for  all 
type  figures.  Materials  are  made  stronger  but  lighter.  Construction  has  been 
studied  so  that  most  lines  can  cover,  with  fewer  garments,  the  requirements 
of  the  normal  American  woman  at  home  and  at  play,  the  career  woman, 
the  hard-to-fit  and  the  in-between  size  woman. 

Junior  Garments 

By  elimination  of  carry-over  numbers  and  dovetailing  new  items  to 
round  out  lines,  manufacturers  are  aiding  buyers  in  making  their  fall 
selections  with  a  new  minimum  expenditure  of  time  and  energy  to  say 
nothing  of  possible  lower  stocks,  inventory  and  subsequent  merchandising 
worry.  Many  lines,  in  taking  out  old  numbers,  have  substituted  more  new 
garments  for  the  juniors  which  have  been  carefully  studied  for  better  waist¬ 
line  control.  More  satin  panels  have  been  added  to  former  all-elastic  gar¬ 
ments  in  this  group. 

Stout  Lines 

In  stout  lines,  more  longer  waisted  garments  have  been  added  to  give 
this  type  a  more  streamlined  appearance.  Lighter  and  lighter  weights 
are  becoming  more  established  each  season  for  full  figure  types  and 
this  season  there  will  be  lighter  and  less  boning  than  before.  More  strong 
laces  are  being  used  as  women  are  getting  more  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
strength  need  not  necessarily  mean  weight  and  drabness  and  that  they  can 
get  comfort  and  control  out  of  far  less  bulky  garments  than  heretofore. 

Nylon 

The  increase  in  new  garments  shown  of  nylon,  manufacturers  assure 
us,  does  not  mean  a  revolutionary  step  in  corset  fabrics,  since  nylon  output 
for  the  corset  industry  is  still  regulated.  They  say,  however,  that  they  feel 
there  will  be  sufficient  nylon  to  fill  normal  needs  since  they  expect  women 
generally  will  gradually  take  to  this  new  fabric  rather  than  “rush”  it. 

Color 

Manufacturers  seem  disinclined  to  talk  much  about  color.  They  say  if 
lines  continue  mostly  in  tea  rose  and  nude,  production  and  merchandising 
at  this  time  will  be  healthier  if  the  policy  is  followed  out  of  fewer  numbers 
for  more  even  stocks. 

*  *  * 

In  the  following  pages,  we  give  highlights  of  the  lines  of  those  manu¬ 
facturers  whose  new  lines  were  ready  up  to  the  time  of  our  going  to  press. 
Not  all  could  give  us  advance  information,  but  assured  us  they  would  be 
ready  with  complete  showings  with  the  opening  of  corset  market  week, 
beginning  July  7th. 

—  Pearl  Berry 

[Editor’s  Note:  This  section  of  The  Bcmetin,  covering  new  corset  lines,  was  distributed 
as  a  separate  booklet  in  the  last  week  of  June.  It  is  reprinted  here  for  permanent  reference.] 
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Here  are  illustrations  and  descriptions 
of  items  in  the  lines  that  leading  cor¬ 
set  houses  will  show^  starting  July  7 


New  short  Sta-Up-Top  pantie  girdle 
with  removable  garters  for  the  Missy 
figure  .  .  .  retail  $36  dozen. 

ARTISTIC  FOUNDATIONS.  INC. 

I'he  Flexees  line  this  season  is  fea¬ 
turing  specific  fabrics  for  specific  con¬ 
trol,  a  promotion  they  call  “Balanced 
Control”.  That  is,  a  balance  between 
the  weight  of  the  figure  and  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  fabric.  Some  of  the  high¬ 
lights  in  their  new  line  follow. 

1598— .\  Super  Control,  a  four  sec¬ 
tion  combination  with  nylon  net  lasti- 
que  sides,  lustre  satin  lastique  back 
and  front,  boned,  lace  bra. 

1628— Twin  Control,  a  Flexaire,  four 
section  nylon  lastique  sides  and  back, 
sheer  nylon  front,  lightly  boned,  lace 
bra. 

2767— Super  Control,  a  Firmback 
model  with  lastique  sides,  lustre  satin 
cloth  front  and  back,  boned,  lace  bra, 
full  action  back. 

2797— Super  Control,  a  four  section 
garment  of  new  striped  lastique  sides 
and  back,  satin  cloth  front,  boned, 
lace  bra. 

3544— Super  Control  with  figured 
lastique  sides  and  back,  matching  cloth 
front  and  built-up  back,  boned,  lace 
bra. 

7548— Twin  Control  Nylonaire  with 
nylon  net  lastique  sides,  floral  numt)- 
tone  satin  lastitjue  front,  back,  net  bra. 

.\788— Twin  Control  Flexaire  girdle 
in  four  sections,  nylon  net  lastit]ue 
sides,  nylon  batiste  lasti(]ue  back,  sheer 
nylon  front,  lightly  boned.  .\  bra  to 
match  is  of  nylon  lasticpie  and  lace. 

.■\668— Super  Ciontrol,  a  four  section, 
nylon  net  sides,  lustre  satin  lastique 
back,  matching  cloth  front,  boned. 

(538  —  Twin  Camtrol  Nylonaire. 
nylon  net  lastique  sides,  floral  mono¬ 
tone  satin  lasti(|ue  front  and  back. 

THE  WILLIAM  CARTER  COMPANY 

Fhe  new  Carter  line  this  season  is 
a  short  line,  built  around  the  volume 
price  range,  planned  to  help  simplify 
merchandising  and  determined  bv  a 
nation-wide  analysis  of  buying  prefer¬ 
ences  and  Sides  performance. 

F90— “Sweet  and  Low”  foundation 
of  Carter’s  Drama  Net  and  non¬ 
stretch  rayon  satin.  Featured  is  the 
“jiffon  way”  of  crossing  the  satin  in 
the  bandeau.  The  lengthwise  satin, 
double-fold  strip  on  the  left  shoulder 


ARTISTIC  FOUNDATIONS.  INC. 
Net  lastique.  Lightweight.  Boneless. 
Suggested  for  "back  to  school" 
promotion. 


WARNER  BROTHERS 
Le  Gant  Veil  of  Youth.  Lastex  faille 
front  and  back.  Lastex  woven  sides. 
Nylon  marquisette  bust. 


WARNER  BROTHERS 

The  VVarnerette  line  has  been  in¬ 
creased  this  season  and  a  new  lastex 
with  a  lace-like  look  has  been  added 
to  it.  There  is  a  new  nude  nylon. 
More  Sta-up-tops  are  included.  Crystal 
pink  is  a  new’  shade  with  them.  A 
still  longer  leg  is  put  into  some  of  the 
panties. 

VV'arner’s  Youthlastic  made  with 
Nylon  in  a  twoway-oneway  all  Youth¬ 
lastic  LeGant  Royale  girdle.  It  is  a 
garment  for  the  long  full  hipped  fig¬ 
ure  and  it  is  designed  to  come  slightly 
above  the  waist  for  waistline  control. 
$96  dozen. 

A  new  Le  Gant  Veil  of  Youth  with 
Lastex  faille  front  and  back  panel. 
Lastex  sides  and  Nylon  marquisette 
net  top  and  diaphragm.  .$36  dozen. 

A  Half-Size  in  a  light  weight  gar¬ 
ment  ,  .  .  Veil  of  Youth  Le  Gant  to 
retail  at  $15.  A  four  section  garment 
that  minimizes  hips  with  a  Nylon  Mar¬ 
quisette  net  top.  Satin  Lastex  sides, 
front  and  back  and  light  weight  Youth¬ 
lastic  panels. 

Warnerette  Junior  Miss  foundation 
in  knitted  Lastex  with  Nylon  mar¬ 
quisette  net  top  .  .  .  retails  at  $3.50. 
For  that  smoothie  line  under  tightly 
fitted  peasant  dresses,  without  being 
too  much  corset. 


crosses  to  the  right  shoulder  at  a  di¬ 
rect  “low”  between  the  bust.  The  satin 
is  in  one  continuous  piece  and  fash¬ 
ions  the  under-muscle  section  of  the 
cup  on  the  opposite  side. 

F13— New  .\ngeleno  complete  for 
the  average  figure.  Bandeau  of  Alen- 
con  lace  with  under  section  of  non¬ 
elastic  satin.  Wide  panels  of  rayon 
and  elastic  vertical-stretch  satin  con¬ 
trol  diaphragm  and  abdomen.  Sides 
of  .Anegleno  fabric.  Sizes  32  to  40. 

G104— six  gore  girdle  with  front 
panel  of  non-stretch  satin  reinforced 
with  broadcloth.  Four-inch  bones 
placed  horizontally.  Sides  and  back  of 
vertical  stretch  rayon  and  elastic  satin. 
Two  narrow  gores  of  Drama  Net  next 
to  back  panel  provide  adjustment. 
Sizes  24  to  32. 

G123— .\  four  gore  extra  long  girdle. 
Front  and  back  panels  of  vertical 
stretch  rayon  and  elastic  satin.  Front 
reinforced  with  woven  broadcloth  and 
has  two  bias  bcsiies  to  prevent  rolling. 
Side  sections  have  a  three  inch 
.Angeleno  noroll  top.  Seven  inch 
Talon.  18"  on  the  wearer  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  noroll  top.  Sizes  24  to  34. 

F29-G129-F229— Featherettes.  new 
feather  light  fabric  constructed  of  fine 
rayon,  cotton  and  elastic  yarns  with 
power  control  form  a  trio  of  complete. 
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girdle  and  paniie  girdle.  The  com¬ 
plete  has  bandeau  of  Alencon  lace; 
vertical  stretch  front  panel,  back  and 
sides  of  Featherette.  Low  U  back.  The 
girdle  has  vertical  stretch  front  panel 
with  two  small  bones  at  waistline, 
14^*  on  wearer.  Pantie  girdle  meas¬ 
urers  16"  on  figure. 

MAIDEN  FORM  BRASSIERE  CO. 

A  new  nylon  number  is  added  to 
the  Maiden  Form  line.  The  bust  line 
is  the  same  as  the  nylon  bandeau 
offered  in  the  spring  line  but  it  has 
a  two  inch  band  below.  The  style 
number  is  7223  for  tea  rose  and  7337 
for  white.  This  bra  is  fagotted,  has 
an  adjustable  back  w'ith  adjustable 
shoulder  straps.  It  comes  in  the  same 
marquisette  weave  as  the  bandeau  and 
offers  additional  diaphragm  support. 

The  rest  of  this  line  continues  as 
shown  in  the  spring  including  once- 
oven,  two  way  stretches  and  pantie 
girdles. 

LILY  OF  FRANCE 

L8640— Lilees  step-in  with  wide  sec¬ 
tions  of  16"  power  net  reinforced  over 
diaphragm,  with  satin  panel  front  and 
back  reinforced  power  net.  Designed 
for  the  average  figure. 

8745— Lily  of  France  step-in  with 
four  sections  of  151/9  x  IGi/o  superfine 
hand  loom  elastic,  satin  panel  front 
and  back,  with  stitching  on  front 
panel.  For  the  average  figure. 

L8650— Lilees  step-in  with  four  sec- 
twns  of  17"  and  18"  power  net  with 
satin  lastex  panels  front  and  back. 
Reinforced  over  diaphragm.  F'or  the 
full  figure. 

L2816— Lilees  Duosctte  in  four  sec¬ 
tions  of  power  net  with  satin  lastex 
panels  front  and  back.  For  the  youth¬ 
ful  figure. 


maiden  form  BRASSIERE  CO. 
"Allo-EHe"  for  !n-b*fw««n  fiq- 
y**  in  marquitaft*  waava  nylon. 
Two  inch  band.  Taa  roia  and  whifa. 


THE  WILLIAM  CARTER  COMPANY 
Four  gore  pantie.  Front  and  back  of 
vertical  stretch  elastic  and  rayon 
satin.  Sides  of  selvage  Netleno. 


L2850— Lilees  two  section  Duosette 
with  two  sections  of  Nylon  power  net, 
with  attractive  faille  batiste  lastex.  For 
the  average  figure. 

L2805— Lilees  Duosette  of  superfine 
power  net  reinforced  front  and  back 
for  added  support,  lace  top  brassiere 
sections.  For  the  average  figure. 

MME  POIX 

1878— Lace  bandeau. 

1880-1-2— .\  newly  styled  bandeau 
for  the  developed  small  bust  made  of 
broadcloth,  rayon  satin  or  lace.  Lastex 
is  placed  at  front  under  bust  for  fit 
and  the  shoulder  straps  and  back  are 
adjustable.  Prices  are  §12.  S13.50  and 
$15. 

1878—  Bandeau  of  lace  for  the  small 
bust  with  lastex  division  for  under 
bust  support.  .Adjustable. 

1877— English  lace  bandeau  with 
lastex  diaphragm  baml.  Reinforced 
untler  bust.  .Adjustable. 

1879—  Full  length  .A.  P.  double  sup¬ 
port  of  lace  with  lastex  sides.  Lace 
pointed  under  arm  giving  appearance 
of  an  all  lace.  $36. 

1862— A  model  to  take  the  place  of 
net.  A  cotton  mesh  in  full  length. 
Tea  rose  and  white.  SI 5. 

1864— .A  bra  designed  for  service 
made  of  cotton  lace  in  full  length. 
Well  reinforcetl.  (iiissets  of  lastex.  .\n 
.A.  P.  double  support. 

1866—  Broadcloth  and  cotton  lace  in 
full  length  for  average  to  full  bust 
with  .A.  P.  double  .support  features. 

1867—  Fine  eyelet  embroidered  ba¬ 
tiste  with  reinforced  diaphragm  for 


average  to  full  bust.  |24. 

1865— Long  bra  with  pocket  for 
pendulous  bust.  Strongly  made,  well 
divided.  Made  of  broadcloth.  $18. 

1869— Long  satin  bra  with  lace  bust 
and  satin  lastex  in  back  instead  of 
sides.  Average  to  full  figure.  $36. 

A  new  shoulder  garter  is  introduced 
of  silk  satin  with  cotton  back.  This 
is  designed  for  wear  with  negligees  or 
for  maternity  wear  relieving  the  strain 
of  usual  garters. 

THE  FORMFIT  COMPANY 

.An  increase  in  the  number  of  styles 
is  reported  in  this  line  for  the  fuller 
developed  figure  type.  To  prevent 
drag  down  on  the  bust,  a  comfort 
band  of  horizontal  stretch  lastex  under 
the  bust  pockets  has  been  introduced 
in  many  styles. 

2932  employs  this  new  feature  and 
is  fashioned  with  side  sections  of  bias 
cut  power  net  with  front  and  back 
sections  of  firm  batiste.  Bust  section 
is  of  lace  in  combination  with  batiste. 
Talon  placed  diagonally  to  miss  the 
hip  bone.  Sizes  32  to  38.  Price  $12.50. 
In  batiste  and  Leno  lastex,  sizes  32  to 
38  is  $7.50. 

423  has  the  comfort  band  feature  in 
new  waistline  length  brassieres.  Hori¬ 
zontal  stretch  lastex  back  band  to  as¬ 
sure  fit  over  the  top  of  the  girdle. 
Both  Band  C  pocket  widths.  Satin 
and  Leno  at  $3.50  and  shadow  stripe 
batiste  in  same  styling  at  $2.50. 

3970,  a  girdle  with  diagonal  Talon, 
and  2936,  a  matching  Girtlleiere  (a 
step-in  all-in-one)  use  power  net 
double  for  control  sections.  Girdle 
sizes  26  to  30  to  sell  at  $10  and  Girdl- 
eiere,  sizes  32  to  36  sells  at  $12.50. 

147— -A  new  waistline  Thrill  bras¬ 
siere  for  the  short,  full  busted  tvpe 
with  built-up  shoulder  styling  and 


MME.  POIX,  INC. 

N»w  •mbroid*r*cl  •y«Ut  batist* 
bandaau  that  is  light  and  bracad  for 
full  support. 
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Preview  for  Fall 


front  hook  fastening.  D  pocket  width. 
Sizes  36  to  48  priced  to  sell  at  $2. 

THE  H.  W.  GOSSARD  CO. 

570— Hi-Top  step-in  of  rayon  and 
cotton  satin  elastic  and  Leno  elastic. 
Boning  is  light,  as  vertical  stretch 
back  and  is  made  in  two  hgure  types, 
A  for  average  and  F  for  short  average. 
Slide  fastener. 

1022— Step-in  of  rayon  satin  brocade 
and  fine  machine  woven  elastic  having 
the  appearance  of  hand  knit  and  cut 
bias.  Though  the  elastic  is  cut  14" 
it  covers  the  figure  2"  above  the  waist¬ 
line  at  the  front  and  14"  below  the 
waistline  at  the  back.  Medium  bon¬ 
ing  front  and  back.  For  average  and 
tall  average  types. 

7855  —  Glorifier  MisSimplicity  of 
rayon  and  cotton  satin  elastic  and 
Leno  elastic.  For  average  type,  boned 
in  front  only.  Top  back  of  the  skirt 
has  a  two  inch  collar  for  trim  waist¬ 
line.  Slide  fastener  and  adjustable 
shoulder  straps. 

6715— Combination  made  of  fine 
nylon  and  cotton  Leno  elastic  for  the 
average  figure.  Medium  uplift  of  lace 
and  Leno  elastic,  not  boned.  Shoulder 
straps  adjustable.  Matching  pantie 
No.  723,  has  a  vertical  stretch  back 
and  is  lightly  boned,  trimmed  with 
lace  and  rayon  and  cotton  satin  and 
has  slide  fastener.  Matching  step-in 
No.  793  is  trimmed  with  lace  and 
rayon  and  cotton  satin.  Slide  fastener. 

Uplifts  are  especially  designed  for 
combination  with  the  above  girdles. 

MUNSINGWEAR,  INC. 

4285  —  “Foundette”  pantie  girdle 
with  the  effect  of  a  French-cut  pantie. 
The  body  of  the  garment  is  of  Mun- 


panel  of  non-stretch  figured  batiste 
Pantie  section  has  soft  rayon  knit 
crotch.  The  full  length  has  firm  bust 
with  under  bust  of  figured  batiste  and 
upper  portion  of  lace,  net  lined.  Small, 
medium  and  large.  Pantie  or  girdle 
$15.  Full  length,  $24. 

4103— “Foundette”  girdle  planned 
for  the  average  large  woman.  Heavy 
power  net  in  a  17"  length.  Front  and 
back  panels  of  one  way  stretch  satin, 
one  way  stretch  panels  over  hips. 
Talon.  Multiplu-light  boning,  flexi¬ 
ble  control  over  abdomen.  Sizes  26  to 
34.  Price  $60. 

THE  RITE  FORM  CORSET  CO. 

This  concern  continues  to  build  up 
its  line  of  garments  for  the  laiger 
woman  with  lighter  weight  materials 
and  construction.  .\11  of  the  various 
large  figure  types  are  represented  in 
the  new  line  and  old  favorites  and  le- 
quested  numbers  by  those  who  want 
heavier  numbers,  will  also  be  repr^ 
sented.  Nearly  all  items  carry  lingerie 
touches  for  eye  appeal. 

5/1 18— Average  bust,  long,  extra  full 
hip  foundation,  of  all  firm  but  fine 
batiste,  lace  applique  over  front  part 
of  bust,  to  give  rounded  but  not  ex¬ 
treme  bust  line;  back  firmly  boned  and 
has  diagonal  strips  over  hip  for  flat¬ 
tening;  boned  diaphragm  and  abdomi¬ 
nal  pad,  hooked  at  side,  made  in  sizes 
36  to  52- 

8/1 12— Average  figure  long  founda¬ 
tion  of  lace  bust  with  power  all-lasti- 
que  back  which  stretches  up  and  down 
as  well  as  across,  front  of  fine  firm 
broadcloth,  light  boned  pad  over  dia¬ 
phragm  and  abdomen,  talon  at  side 
(Continued  on  page  108) 


THE  H.  W.  GOSSARD  CO. 

Miss  Simplicity  with  back  straps 
which  pull  diagonally.  The  elastic 
is  of  Leno. 


singwear’s  Lattice-Weave  Leno.  Front 
and  back  panels  are  of  satin  which 
also  forms  the  inside  leg.  Panels  are 
in  two  sections  joined  with  fagoting. 
Nude.  Sizes  25  to  31.  Price  $36. 

4501— Full  length  “Foundette”  for 
the  average  to  fuller  figure.  Fine 
quality  Leno  with  front  panel  of  one¬ 
way  stretch  batiste  with  same  floral 
pattern.  Horizontal  inset  gore  at  back 
for  comfort.  Four  inch  zipper  at  back. 
Bust  support  in  non-stretch  figured 
batiste  and  lace  bra  top.  Nude.  Sizes 
32  to  40.  Price  $36. 

4507— A  luxury  type  garment  of 
fancy  figured  Leno.  Full  length.  One 
way  stretch  satin  panels  over  the  hips. 
Back  V  gore.  Side  zipper  with  hooks 
and  eyes  for  bandeau.  Fagoting  finish. 
New  type  of  taping  at  the  seams  to 
make  for  smoothness.  Nude.  Sizes  33 
to  40.  Price  $48. 

4155— “Foundette”  girdle  with  fan 
boning  at  top  of  front  panel.  Power 
net  combined  with  one  way  stretch 
figured  batiste  in  floral  pattern.  Nar¬ 
row  one  way  stretch  hip  sections. 
Talon.  Taping  at  seams.  Nude.  Sizes 
26  to  32.  Price  $60. 

4504-5— “Foundette”  for  the  fuller 
busted  figure  type.  Made  with  either 
full  or  straight  hip.  Power  net  with 
front  and  back  panels  of  one  way 
stretch  satin  with  narrow  one  way 
stretch  panels  over  hips.  Inset  gores 
of  power  net.  Zipper  and  hook  and 
eye  closing.  Bra  top  has  criss-cross  tap¬ 
ing  for  added  support  under  bust. 
Nude.  Sizes  34  to  42.  Price  $78. 

4259— One  of  a  trio  (girdle,  pantie 
girdle  and  full  length)  “Foundette”  of 
rachelle  net  with  satin  finish.  Front 


MUNSINGWEAR.  INC. 
Found«H«  of  Uftico-woave  Lano. 
Panolt  and  inside  leg  of  satin. 


RITE  FORM  CORSET  CO. 
Long  line  with  full  thigh  and  aver¬ 
age  bust  of  super-fine  batiste. 
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Earlier  Corset  Openings  Urged 

Advance  of  the  Corset  Market  Week  dates  to 
early  December  and  early  June  of  each  year 
held  desirable  for  both  manufacturers  and  stores. 

By  The  Corset  and  Brassiere  Association  of  America 


Many  in  the  corset  industrv 
appear  to  be  virtually 
unanimous  in  believing 
that  modern  production  and  mer¬ 
chandising  methods  make  it  highly 
desirable  that  Corset  Market  Week 
be  advanced  to  early  December  and 
early  June  of  each  year. 

It  was  formerly  the  custom  for 
corset  buyers  to  visit  the  market  in 
February  and  August.  They  could 
obtain  deliveries  in  the  same 
months  because  of  the  ability  of 
manufacturers  to  produce  garments 
two  months  in  advance  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  period.  That  practice  was  pos¬ 
sible  because  corsets  had  not  yet 
become  fashion  articles.  Since  there 
were  few  if  any  changes  from  season 
to  season,  manufacturers  could  an¬ 
ticipate  the  reception  for  new  num¬ 
bers  and  commence  manufacture  in 
the  two  months  preceding  February 
and  August.  Manufacture  of  stock 
in  advance  of  market  was  also 
stimulated  by  the  practice  of  larger 
stores  in  placing  orders  with  road 
salesmen  in  June  and  December. 

Effect  on  Delivery  Dates 

Today  these  guides  to  production 
have  disappeared  and  with  them  the 
opportunity  to  manufacture  a  stock 
in  advance  from  which  to  fill  orders 
as  soon  as  they  are  placed.  .\t  pres¬ 
ent  delivery  of  new  merchandise  bv 
February  25th  and  .August  25th  can¬ 
not  be  reasonably  promised  unless 
orders  are  placed  at  least  two 
months  in  advance.  This  is  particu¬ 


larly  true  today  because  of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  raw'  material  market 
with  its  priorities  and  other  unpre¬ 
dictable  factors  under  which  manu¬ 
facturers  must  operate. 

To  remedy  this  problem  it  has 
been  suggested  that  Market  Week 
be  advanced  to  early  December  and 
early  June.  This  would  permit  of 
an  earlier  placement  of  orders  so 
as  to  supply  a  production  guide 
enabling  manufacturers  not  onlv  to 
make  prompt  deliveries  by  the 
middle  of  February  and  .August,  but 
also  to  be  ready  to  take  care  of 
fill-in  orders  received  in  March  and 
later. 

Better  Timing  for  Buyers 

.Another  important  factor  is  that 
of  greater  convenience  to  buyers. 
By  this  advance  of  Market  Week 
they  could  make  selections  as  soon 
as  the  new  lines  were  ready  and  be 
assured  of  prompt  deliverv  by  the 
middle  of  February.  .Arrangements 
would  already  have  been  made  for 
the  Januarv  Corset  Sale  and  buvers 
woidd  have  returned  to  their  stores 
two  weeks  before  Christmas.  Bu\- 
ers  could  thus  replenish  their  stock 
of  regular  selling  numbers  and 
avoid  the  consumer  comjjlaints  re¬ 
garding  lack  of  sizes  frequentlv 
heard  a  month  or  two  before  the 
new  season  opens. 

It  is  true  that  some  few  buvers 
purchase  both  corsets  and  under¬ 
wear  and  might  conceivablv  experi¬ 
ence  some  difficidty  in  leaving  their 


stores  to  attend  an  early  December 
showing.  It  is  believed,  however, 
that  not  more  than  10%  of  the  de¬ 
partment  store  buyers  are  in  this 
categorv.  Any  slight  disadvantage 
in  this  respect  would  be  greatly 
outweighed  by  the  benefits  antici¬ 
pated. 

Keyed  to  Dress  Showings 

Since  corsets  are  the  basis  foun¬ 
dation  garments  for  all  wearing  ap¬ 
parel,  the  most  satisfactory  sales  vol¬ 
ume  and  consumer  satisfaction  can 
be  obtained  by  retailers  if  they  pur¬ 
chase  their  new  corsets  simul¬ 
taneously  with  purchases  of  their 
new  dresses  and  gowns  early  in  June 
and  December  and  display  such  new 
corsets  to  the  consumer  together 
with  the  dresses  and  gowns.  Since 
major  dress  showings  are  held  early 
in  June  and  December  the  holding 
of  Corset  Market  ^Veek  in  the  same 
period  woidd  be  especiallv  appro¬ 
priate. 

Promotion  Advantage  Cited 

Nor  would  a  greater  degree  of 
coordination  between  undergar¬ 
ments  and  outerwear  be  the  only 
advantage  accruing  to  the  retailer 
under  this  program.  It  is  believed 
that  earlier  shipments  created  by 
the  earlier  buying  market  would  en¬ 
able  retailers  to  undertake  their 
promotional  and  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns  sufficiently  earlv  to  reap  the 
fullest  benefits  from  the  entire  sea¬ 
son  without  losses  such  as  mav  now 
occur  through  late  shipments. 


Let  us  know  what  you  think  of  this  proposal/ 
so  that  the  composite  opinion  of  corset  buy¬ 
ers  can  be  translated  into  definite  action. 
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"TALON! 


the  dependable  slide  taste 


TALON,  INC.,  MEADVIl 
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Cast  your  eye  over  the  new  corset  line-up. 
nm... looks  like  almost  every  garment 
i  the  ease  and  convenience  of  the  Talon 
fastener!  Why?  Because  corsets  with 
I  fasteners  are  easier  to  sell! 


thpir41  corset  showings..! 


mres 


A  You  see,  women  hate  corsets  that  are  hard 
to  put  on  . , .  hard  to  take  off.  But  they’re  com¬ 
pletely  “sold”  on  the  w-i-d-e  opening  a  good 
long  Talon  fastener  gives  ’em.  It  makes  the 
heaviest  control  garment  easy  to  get  into! 


“  Now  take  a  look  at  that  Fall  advertising  campaign  on 
corsets  with  Talon  fasteners.  Full-page  ads  in  Good  House¬ 
keeping,  Vogue,  Harper’s  Bazaar,  Mademoiselle.  All  fea¬ 
turing  the  slide  fastener  that  can’t  slip  open . . .  That’s  stitched 
in  so  that  it  can’t  come  out!  It’s  not  hard  to  see  that  when 
you  specify  Talon  fasteners  on  every  possible  order  —  you 
get  corsets  with  the  slide  fastener  every  woman  wants! 


lEADVIl 


July,  1941 


Or  take  those  wispy  little  stretchable 
fnnents  that  never  before  knew  the  com- 
t  of  any  opening.  A  Talon  fastener  eases 
on  and  off  in  a  jiffy  .  .  .  helps  keep 
'from  being  stretched  all  out  of  shape! 
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Preview  for  Fall 

(^Continued  from  page  104) 


THE  STROUSE,  ADLER  COMPANY 

9600—16"  Smoothie  Controleur  Bod!- 
cette  made  of  all  Nylon  and  Nylon 
Lastex.  Nylon  Marquisette  bust  with 
hook  and  eye  fastening;  Talon  to 
waist.  Soft  bones  in  front.  Sizes  3342. 
Retails  at  SI 5. 

6671  — 151,  o"  Smoothie,  plain  batiste 
front.  Lastex  back.  Two-way  stretch 
sides  with  So  Slim  hip  feature.  Lace 
bust  svith  h(H)k  and  eye  closing;  Talon 
to  waist.  Soft  bones  in  front.  Sizes  33 
42.  Retails  at  SIO. 

4808—15"  Smoothie  C>ontroleur,  Fig¬ 
ured  batiste  front  and  back.  Darleen 
sides  with  So  Slim  hip  feature.  Light¬ 
ly  boned  front  and  back.  Lace  bust. 
Talon  to  waist;  Hook  and  eye  above. 
Sizes  34-44.  Retails  at  S7.50. 

871—13"  Smoothie  Stcpin.  Contro- 
lastic  front  and  back.  Narrow  Power 
net  sections  and  gores.  Waistline  bon¬ 
ing.  Talon  semi-stepin.  Sizes  25-31. 
Retails  at  S5. 

4918— 15i  2"  Smoothie  Controleur 
stepin.  Figured  batiste  front  and  back. 
Darleen  sides  with  So  Slim  hip  fea¬ 
ture.  Boned  front  and  back.  Talon 
semi-stepin.  Sizes  26—36.  Retails  at 
S7.50. 

7900—161/^"  Smoothie  Controleur 
stepin  with  Nylon  material  front  and 
back.  Nylon  Lastex  sides  with  So  Slim 
hip  feature.  Lightly  boned  front. 
Stitched  trim  in  front.  Talon  semi- 
stepin.  Sizes  26-34.  Retails  at  S13.50. 


from  waistline  dowm  and  htxjks  and 
eyes  above.  Sizes  from  34  to  48. 

5/165— Short  dumpy  model,  full 
bust,  straight  hip,  front  talon  from 
waistline  down,  hook  and  eyes  above, 
firm  all  brocaded  batiste  and  built-up 
over  shoulders.  Well  boned  back,  as 
well  as  firm  boned  pad  over  diaphragm 
and  abdomen.  Sizes  34  to  48. 

8/20  —  .Average  figure  foundation 
made  in  two  lengths,  for  tall  as  well 
as  short  figures,  of  all  brocaded  batiste 
with  fashioned  darted  bust,  built  up 
top  both  front  and  back,  with  a 
cupped  inner  belt  to  up  lift  and  give 
extra  support  to  the  abdomen;  firm 
boned  back,  hook  at  side,  in  sizes  36 
to  56. 

10/124— Average  bust,  full  thigh 
foundation,  to  control  and  make  large- 
thigh  women  appear  much  smaller,  of 
batiste  and  fashioned  lace  bust  with 
four  wide  sections  of  tightly  woven 
lastex  at  sides  and  front.  Long  lined 
foundation,  lightly  boned  back,  as  well 
as  diaphragm  and  abdomen,  made  in 
sizes  36  to  46. 

10/216— Average  figure  thigh  con¬ 
trolling  long  line,  side  hook  girdle  of 
two-tone  brocade  and  wide  sections  of 
woven  lastex  at  sides  and  lower  front; 
size  28  to  38. 

KOPS  BROTHERS 

Two  new  numbers.  Sly  and  Foxy, 
have  been  added  to  the  S2  junior  Sen¬ 
sation  line  which  have  satin  elastic 
front  panels.  Coy  and  Cozy  are  a 
matching  pantie  and  girdle  set  with 
satin  elastic  front  and  back  and  elastic 
net  at  sides  with  fagotted  seams.  Coy, 
the  girdle,  has  extra  front  gores  of 


KOPS  BROTHERS 

Panfle  with  I  Vi  to  3  inch  midriff 

expansion.  Safin  elastic  front  and 

back  with  side  sections  of  elastic  net. 

elastic  net  and  Cozy,  the  pantie,  has 
an  exceptionally  long  leg  with  wide 
elastic  leg  band.  Other  new  junior 
numbers  are  added  to  grade  up  to 
Bliss  a  girdle,  and  Blisset,  a  founda¬ 
tion  which  retail  at  SIO  and  SI 2.50. 
Both  garments  have  adjustable  waist¬ 
lines.  Elastic  batiste  is  used  with  cur- 
liqued  stitching  on  the  front  panel. 
Four  sections  of  power  net  are  joined 
with  fagotting. 

Notable  in  the  new  girdle  numbers 
for  the  average  figure  is  style  703 
which  has  an  adjustable  waist  and 
four  sections  of  sturdy  elastic  batiste. 
Plush  is  placed  on  the  top  and  across 
the  br)ttom  back  and  on  all  the  in¬ 
dividual  narrow  wires.  .\  request 
number  for  the  average  figure  is  style 
1031  which  is  a  boned  power  net  girdle 
at  SIO  retail  and  combination  at  S15 
with  adjustable  waist.  Four  sections 
f)f  power  net  combined  with  fine 
batiste. 

For  the  fuller  figure,  numbers  are 
divided  into  two  groups,  one  group  us¬ 
ing  Nemolastik  throughout  and  sec¬ 
ond  group  made  up  of  Nemo  girdles 
and  combinations.  A  request  number 
featured  is  style  24-750,  a  combination 
with  front  closing  made  in  sizes  up  to 
58,  which  retails  at  S7.50.  Made  of 
brocaded  batiste  with  full  rounded 
bust,  half  material  and  half  lace.  The 
skirt  measures  I5I/2"  and  the  garment 
is  boned  all  the  way  up  the  back. 
Broad  shoulder  snaps.  “Hip  grip”  is 
a  new  feature  in  the  stout  line.  Elastic 
gores  come  to  a  point  at  the  greatest 
girth  of  the  hipline.  In  elastic  fabric 
separates  these  gores  for  further 
strengthening. 


MODEL  BRASSIERE  CORP. 

Fhe  previous  Bias  Cup  line  of  this 
concern  will  continue  through  the  fall 
(Continued  on  page  110) 


THE  AMERICAN  LADY  CORSET  CO. 
Miss  Today  girdle  and  all-in-one 
sized  and  proportioned  to  fit  the 
Vital  Dimension  (hip  development). 


THE  STROUSE  ADLER  CO. 

17"  Smoothie  Controleur,  lastex  sides 
with  "So-Slim"  ^hip  feature.  Boned 
front. 
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Corset  Department  Still  a  Leader 
But  Its  Profit  Rate  Decreases 

By  Philip  R.  Pond,  Controllers’  Congress 


SELECTED  CORSET  DEPARTMENT  STATISTICS 

from  “1940  DEPARTMENTAL  MERCHANDISING  AND  OPERATING 
RESULTS’’  report  of  the  Controllers’  Congress 
TYPICAL  FIGURES  for  all  stores  with  an  annual  sales  volume  over  $500,000. 


Gross 

Average  Sale  Stock  Margin  Expenses  Profit  Sales  % 
Year  Spring  Fall  Turn  %  %  %  to  1939 


1940 .  $3.68  $3.73  3.8  43.5  33.7  9.8  103 

1939 .  3.74  3.92  4.0  43.7  ,33.5  10.2 

1938 .  3.75  3.82  3.9  43.5  33.5  10.0 

1937 .  —  —  3.8  43.3  33.0  10.3 

1936 .  —  —  3.8  43.1  32.6  10.5 

1935 .  —  —  3.9  42.7  33.1  9.6 


The  Corset  and  Brassiere  De¬ 
partment  has  been  a  consistent 
profit-maker  year  after  year 
and  more  frequently  than  not  has 
led  all  other  departments  in  the 
store  in  percentage  of  profit.  The 
uble  above  shows  the  net  results 
of  the  typical  operation  for  the  past 
six  years.  For  the  year  1940,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  “1940  Departmental  Mer¬ 
chandising  and  Operating  Results 
of  Department  Stores  and  Specialty 
Stores’’  recently  published  by  the 
Controllers’  Congress,  the  percent¬ 
age  dropped  below  the  10%  level 
which  has  been  maintained  each 
year  since  1936.  While  there  was  an 
increase  in  sales  volume,  it  was  not 
sufficiently  large  to  compensate  for 
the  decreased  profit  rate,  and  dollar 
profit  was  therefore  less  in  1940  than 
in  1939  for  the  typical  department. 
This  situation  should  be  a  matter 
of  particular  concern  inasmuch  as 
most  of  the  departments  in  the  store 
were  expanding  both  their  profit 
rate  and  their  dollar  profits. 

An  analysis  of  the  1940  figures 
and  a  comparison  with  previous 
years  reveals  several  factors  which 
apparently  contributed  to  the  poor¬ 
er  1940  showing. 

Stock  Turns  Lower 

In  1940  the  typical  Corset  depart¬ 
ment  attained  a  stock  turnover 
ratio  of  3.8.  This  is  lower  than  that 
of  the  previous  two  years  and  is  as 
low  as  any  of  the  years  since  1935. 


Usually  a  department  which  slows 
its  turnover  has  a  corresponding  in¬ 
crease  in  markdowns  and  a  conse¬ 
quently  lower  gross  margin.  It  is 
not  surprising  therefore  to  find  that 
the  1940  figures  reflect  just  this  con¬ 
dition.  This  slower  turn  is  in  con¬ 
trast  to  the  performance  of  the 
store  as  a  whole  which  showed  a 
more  rapid  turn  than  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  year.  Store  executives  might 
do  well  to  study  their  1939  Corset 
department  operations  in  search  of 
a  formula  permitting  them  to  dup¬ 
licate  the  relatively  high  turnover 
rate  of  4.0  attained  in  that  year. 

Average  Sale  Lower 

At  a  time  when  most  departments 
in  the  store  were  increasing  the  size 
of  their  sales  checks,  the  Corset  de¬ 
partment  had  the  smallest  average 
sale  in  the  three  years  since  1938. 
It  is  difficult  to  explain  why,  at  a 
time  of  expanding  consumer  pur¬ 
chasing  jX)wer  and  rising  sales,  the 
Corset  department  should  be  trad¬ 
ing  down.  The  profit  percentage 
would  probably  have  equalled  or 
exceeded  previous  years  had  the 
average  size  of  the  sales  check  been 
maintained  at  the  1939  level. 

Sales  Increase  Not  Equal  to 
Total  Store 

The  department  increased  its 
volume  over  1939  by  3%  while  the 
sales  of  the  store  as  a  whole  were 
expanding  by  6%.  This  disparity 


is  not  as  serious  as  it  might  seem, 
however,  inasmuch  as  the  corset 
business  is  probably  more  stable 
than  that  of  the  total  store. 

Returns  Still  High 

The  customer  returns  of  mer¬ 
chandise  amounted  to  1 1 .5%  of  the 
gross  sales  of  the  Corset  department 
in  1940.  While  this  was  lower  than 
the  1939  figure,  there  would  seem 
to  be  room  for  greater  improve¬ 
ment.  Of  the  fourteen  departments 
in  the  Accessories  Division  of  the 
store,  there  are  only  two  which 
have  a  higher  j>ercentage  of  re¬ 
turned  merchandise  than  the  Cor¬ 
set  Department.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  repeat  the  many  ways  that  re¬ 
turned  merchandise  devours  gross 
margin  and  fattens  expenses.  Some 
day  retailing  will  be  smart  enough 
to  stop  talking  about  the  returns 
goods  “evil”  and  begin  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  it. 

Summary 

Profits,  both  in  dollars  and  in 
percent  to  sales,  were  lower  in  the 
Corset  department  in  1940.  A 
study  of  the  figures  suggests  that  this 
may  have  been  due  to  (1)  slower 
stock  turns  because  of  a  dispropor¬ 
tionately  greater  increase  in  aver¬ 
age  stock  as  related  to  sales,  (2) 
lower  average  sale  resulting  in  an 
increased  expense  p>er  transaction, 
and  (3)  a  lagging  increase  in  sales 
insufficient  to  compensate  for  the 
lower  profit  ratio. 


July,  1941 
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Preview  for  Fall 


{Continued  from  page  108) 

stretch  satin  front  and  back  panels 
combined  with  4  sections  of  leno  elas¬ 
tic;  double  gores  at  lower  front;  fagot- 
ting  trim;  Sizes  24  to  32.  Priced  at  $36. 

4808—16"  all-in  one;  up  and  down 
stretch  satin  front  and  back  panels 
combined  with  leno  elastic  sides.  Up 
and  down  stretch  front  panel  extends 
to  under  portion  of  bust  in  petal  de¬ 
sign  assuring  freedom;  lace  completes 
upper  portion  of  bust;  Sizes  32  to  38. 
Priced  at  $48. 

3635—16"  front  lace  corset;  fine  ba¬ 
tiste  material;  a  lumk  and  eye  closing 
replaces  the  customary  clasp.  Sizes  26 
to  40.  Same  in  14"  length  is  style 
3632.  Priced  at  S36. 

3632— 15"  P.  N.  Practical  Front  cor¬ 
set  with  new  diagonal  elastic  gores  re¬ 
placing  the  elastic  lacer  used  in  older 
models.  This  is  one  of  a  group  of 
Practical  Fronts  made  of  lighter 
weight  fabrics  to  meet  the  demand  for 
light  but  firm  garments  with  the  Prac¬ 
tical  Front  lacing  feature.  Sizes  24  to 
line  with  few  new  added  numbers.  3g  priced  at  S36. 

One  of  the  new  numbers  in  both 
bandeau  and  long  line  styles  will  be 
made  of  silk  and  nylon.  The  bandeau 
will  be  in  1,  2  and  3  cups,  and  the 
long-line  in  2  and  3  cups. 

The  bandeau  of  satin  with  a  1"  band 
of  leno  is  also  being  added  with  the 
tapered  shoulder  strap  introduced  a 
few  seasons  ago. 

An  innovation  will  be  a  new  long- 
line  brassiere  made  two  inches  longer 
than  the  regulation.  This  for  the 
trend  for  shorter  girdles,  .\vailable  in 
batiste  and  satin  in  2  and  3  cup 
depths. 

A  new  nylon  bra  in  the  longer 
length  will  be  available  in  2  and  3 
cups. 

I.  NEWMAN  &  SONS 

No  definite  style  changes  have  been 
made  in  this  line.  In  keeping  with 
the  general  conditions,  new  models 
are  restricted  in  number,  bearing  in 
mind  the  need  for  good  value  popular 
priced  garments.  Luvon,  a  new  elastic 
fabric,  exclusive  with  Newman,  is  be¬ 
ing  featured  in  four  highly  styled  step- 
ins  and  two  all-in-ones,  priced  at  $48 
and  $66  respectively. 

Other  highlights  are: 

2480—14"  up  and  down  stretch  satin 
front  and  back  step-in;  4  sections  of 
leno  elastic;  Talon  closing;  Sizes  24  to 
30.  Priced  at  $24. 

2462—16"  Step-In;  up  and  down 
stretch  satin  front  and  back  panels 
combined  with  4  sections  of  leno  elas¬ 
tic;  roll-on  type  with  adjustable  waist 
at  centre  back;  Sizes  24  to  30.  Priced 
at  $24. 

3640—16"  Step-In;  up  and  down 


W.  B.  FOUNDATIONS 
Youfhline.  Nylon  batiste  front  and 
back.  Four  sections  of  nylon  lastik. 


I.  NEWMAN  &  SONS,  INC. 

15"  P.N.  Practical  Front  with  diago¬ 
nal  elastic  gores  replacing  previous 
elastic  lacer. 


lastex  front  and  back.  The  back  has 
an  improved  coil  feature  to  make  the 
garment  hug  the  body. 

■  Nylon  batiste  is  used  in  one  founda¬ 
tion  with  trimming  of  dainty  feather- 
stitching  for  trim.  Power  net  is  com¬ 
bined  with  Biaband  and  the  fastening 
may  be  hook  or  slide  fastener.  A 
matching  girdle  is  a  six  gore  number 
with  Biaband  toward  the  front. 


POIRETTE,  INC. 

Some  of  the  highlights  in  this  line 
include  a  foundation  with  Biaband 
sides  combined  with  satin  lastex.  The 
bust  is  of  nylon  marejuisette,  rein¬ 
forced.  This  is  a  six  gore  model  with 
low  back. 

A  satin  foundation  in  four  panel 
construction  has  power  net  sides  and 
reinforced  nylon  marejuisette  bust. 
1.0W  back.  Fagotted. 

One  girdle  with  Biaband  sides  has 
satin  lastex  front  and  back.  com¬ 
bination  has  nylon  power  net  sides 
with  nylon  marquisette  bust  and  satin 


W.  B.  FOUNDATIONS 

7950— Youthline.  .All-in-one  of  im¬ 
ported  batiste  and  imjjorted  chiffon 
elastic.  Boneless  back,  very  low.  Three 
light  bones  in  front  are  removable. 
Three  petals  of  batiste  interlock  with 
lace  to  style  uplift.  Double  front 
gores.  17".  Sizes  35  to  46.  Price  $21.50. 

1895— Stylish  Stout.  Extra  long 
foundation  of  plain  batiste  with  18' 
skirt.  Modern  divided  bust.  Side 
panels  of  knit  elastic.  Boned  front 
and  back.  Long  Talon.  Sizes  35  to  46. 
Price  $10. 

7906— Youthline.  All  nylon  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  full  figure.  Sheer  but 
Ion  batiste  front  and  back 


strong 

with  concealed  boning.  Self  material 
bust.  Low  back.  Four  sections  of  firm 
nylon  lastik.  Nylon  shoulder  straps. 
Long  Talon.  Skirt  16".  Sizes  35  to  46. 
Price  SI 5. 

1434— W.  B.  Semi  step-in  girdle  with 
extra  long  Talon.  Four  sections  of 
lastik  applied  in  a  unitjue  way  for 


POIREHE,  INC. 

New  lightweight  Biaband  giving  con¬ 
trol  from  waist  to  hips.  Designed 
for  the  full  figure. 
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To  Be  a  Successful  Corset  Buyer 


SAKS  Flt'TH  AVEME 

j  at  Rockefeller  Center 


We  don't  know  Just  what  her  uncanny  knack  Is. 

Even  her  vast  experience  with  good  corsets  and  feminine  anatomy  doesn't 

quits  account  for  it.  But  we  know 

that  thousands  of  women  arc  gratefully  devoted  to  her. 

She  really  stadlM  your  figure .  And 

she  asks  you  questions. . .She  must  know  your  experiences  with 
corsets,  ymr  ideas.  And  only 

then  does  she  prescribe. . .She's  as  thorough,  as  finicky,  as  frlendllly 
objective  as  your  doctor. 

And  when  she's  through. .  .your  body  is  moulded  into  (rlM, 
lines .  With  Mlt 

lightweight  lahrica.  For  you  must  feel  young, 
flexible,  too! 

Think  we're  exaggerating’  Stop  in  on  the  fourth  floor  any  time, 

end  ask  for  Urs.  Large. ..Just  see. _ 


Some  suggestions  by 
a  lady  well  qualified 
to  moke  them  — 


Mrs.  Clara  Large 
Saks  Fifth  Avenue 


Saks  is  proud  in  print  of  "that  miracle  woman" 


A  CORSET  buyer  builds  a  suc¬ 
cessful  reputation  and  de¬ 
partment  by  realizing  her  re¬ 
sponsibilities  and  fulfilling  them  to 
the  best  of  her  ability.  You  can 
know  fashion  to  your  fingertips;  you 
can  have  a  magic  sixth  sense  for 
buying,  but  if  you  overlook  your 
obligations  to  your  customers,  to 
the  saleswomen  who  work  for  you, 
to  the  store  to  which  you  are  under 
contract,  or  to  your  manufacturers, 
you  will  find  yourself  slipping. 

To  your  customers  you  owe  ser¬ 
vice,  above  all  else.  You  should  in¬ 
struct  your  saleswomen  so  that  they 
can  offer  good  sound  advice.  Your 
customers  should  get  the  best  possi¬ 
ble  fittings,  and  as  many  as  they 
need,  even  after  they  have  bought 
the  garment.  Courtesy  must  be  the 


watchword  of  your  department. 

You  cannot  be  successful  if  your 
girls  aren’t  completely  loyal  to  you, 
if  they  grumble  and  complain.  They 
won’t  give  the  best  service  to  cus¬ 
tomers  if  they  don’t  feel  they  are  go¬ 
ing  to  be  recognized  for  their  efforts. 
.Always  be  tolerant  of  their  mistakes, 
and  commend  their  progress.  Pro¬ 
mote  from  within  your  department 
and  they  will  be  completely  loyal 
to  you. 

Your  employer  expects  you  to  be 
fashion-wise,  not  only  to  keep  pace 
with  the  new  trends,  but  to  antici¬ 
pate  them  far  enough  in  advance 
to  scoop  other  stores.  You  owe  it  to 
yourself  as  well  as  to  your  employer 
to  keep  your  sales  up,  the  number 
of  customer  complaints  down. 

Manufacturers  are  often  treated 


as  the  least  important  part  of  your 
work  .  .  .  actually,  they  are  most 
important.  Remember,  you  need 
them  as  much  as  they  need  you.  So 
cooperate  with  them  at  all  times. 
'Fry  to  anticipate  your  orders  and 
buy  in  advance  . . .  they  will  be  most 
appreciative.  Work  right  with  them 
and  they  will  work  with  you  .  .  . 
they  will  take  up  your  suggestions 
for  design,  for  improvements.  They 
will  give  you  the  benefit  of  special 
purchase  opportunities  and  let  you 
in  on  trade  secrets. 

Buyers  always  expect  cooperation 
and  service  from  everyone  in  their 
store  and  department.  Although 
everyone  treats  you  with  respect  as 
a  person  of  importance,  don’t  ever 
forget  your  obligations  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  you  work  with  and  sell  to. 


Jnly,  1941 
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A  Department  Is  Only  as  Strong 
as  Its  Weakest  Salesperson"^ 


Some  observations  on  the  need  for 
thorough  training  of  salespeople  and 
the  facilities  available  for  obtaining  it 

By  Jean  Gordon 
The  W arner  Brothers  Company 


The  old  retail  adage  that 
“salespeople  should  possess 
more  knowledge  of  the  prod¬ 
uct  they  sell  than  they  may  be  called 
upon  to  use,”  may  well  be  applied 
to  foundation  garments  for  the  fall 
season.  With  the  basic  silhouette 
practically  unchanged  and  the  limit¬ 
ing  of  lines  in  general,  sound  train¬ 
ing  of  salespeople  on  the  numbers 
they  are  offering  the  public  is  going 
to  be  a  corset  department  “must”. 
Consumer  publications  have  been 
telling  the  public  what  to  expect  in 
the  way  of  values  and  corsets  came 
in  for  a  share  of  preconceived  quali¬ 
ty  analysis.  Maybe  only  one  out  of 
five  of  our  customers  will  ask  in  de¬ 
tail  about  the  fabrics  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  elastic  fabrics  which  go 
into  the  corsets  we  offer.  But  let’s 
be  ready  with  all  of  the  right  an¬ 
swers. 

Backing  Up  the  Designer 

We  in  the  corset  industry  are 
proud  of  our  designing  and  pattern 
departments  where  we  aim  for  per¬ 
fection  and  we  back  them  up  with 
the  best  of  materials.  We  like  to 
think  of  our  distributors  continu¬ 
ing  this  scientific  job  on  into  every 
customer  fitting.  In  no  way  is  this 
message  to  retailers  of  corsets  any¬ 
thing  but  a  gentle  reminder  of  some 
of  the  help  now  available  for  the 
training  of  new  salespeople  and 
aids  for  older  ones  so  all  may  easily 
have  “more  knowledge  of  corsets 
than  they  may  lie  called  upon  to 
use.” 

Rapid  strides  have  been  made 
each  season  in  both  designing  and 


construction  to  give  more  comfort 
with  lighter  but  stronger  materials. 
Each  design  is  watched  carefully  to 
control  a  definite  figure  problem 
and  every  pattern  is  carefully  grad¬ 
ed  that  a  particular  style  will  fit  all 
sizes  perfectly.  All  this  of  course  is 
lost  motion  if  a  garment  isn’t  prop¬ 
erly  fitted  to  the  customer. 

Types  of  Training  Available 

W’hat  can  we  do  to  educate  these 
girls?  The  first  step  is  a  corset 
school  like  the  one  we  have  in 
Bridgep>ort.  We  believe  in  corset 
education  and  we  have  established 
a  separate  department  called  War¬ 
ner’s  Education  Department.  We 
have  a  three  weeks  factory  course 
that  includes  a  complete  factory  op¬ 
eration,  fitting  lessons,  lectures  on 
merchandising,  anatomy,  salesman¬ 
ship,  advertising  and  buying  and  we 
are  conducting  shorter  schools  in 
every  important  large  city  all  over 
the  United  States. 

Of  course  it  is  impossible  for  every 
girl  to  attend  a  school  and  there 
are  many  capable  young  women 
right  in  your  store  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  corsetry  as  a  profession, 
who  are  not  in  your  corset  depart¬ 
ment.  These  girls  can  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  attend  local  night  schools 
and  get  lecture  courses  in  adver¬ 
tising,  selling,  merchandising  and 
fabrics.  The  store  can  furnish  text 
books  through  the  personnel  de¬ 
partment  on  the  above  subjects,  and 
manufacturers  will  gladly  furnish 
extra  fitting  charts,  information  on 
fabrics  and  design.  Education  in 
fashion  can  be  sponsored  by  more 
coordinated  selling  between  the 
ready-to-wear  and  corset  depart¬ 


ments.  W^e  would  like  to  encourage 
these  women  to  read  their  trade 
publications.  Here  they  will  find 
out  what  is  new  in  every  line,  what 
is  selling  and  what  is  going  on  in 
the  corset  fabric  world.  A  list  of 
salesp>eople’s  names  could  be  put  on 
a  sticker  over  the  cover  of  each 
magazine  and  signed  by  each  girU 
after  reading  it.  ^ 

The  Value  of  Training 

If  properly  trained  the  right  cw-: 
set  saleswoman  can  be  a  definite 
asset  to  her  store.  She  should  be 
tactful,  kind,  intelligent,  and  have 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  her  de¬ 
partments.  She  should  be  allowed 
to  think  FIRST  of  the  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomer  and  the  perfect  fitting  and 
secondly  about  her  sales  for  the 
day,  the  week  or  the  month. 

A  perfectly  satisfied  customer  will 
automatically  make  her  sales  high¬ 
er  over  a  period  of  time. 

Corset  education  helps  the  young 
w'oman  who  is  just  starting  on  a 
business  career,  too,  as  every  one  of 
us  has  been  faced  with  that  old 
bugaboo  when  applying  for  a  job, 
“Sorry,  you  haven’t  any  experi¬ 
ence”.  Today  a  young  woman  can 
go  to  our  Warner  school,  for  in¬ 
stance,  and  answer  that  remark 
with,  “Perhaps  I  haven’t  had  much 
practice  but  I  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  figure  types  and  1 
know  how  to  sell  if  you  will  give 
me  an  opportunity  to  show  you 
what  I  have  learned.” 

As  salespeople,  as  buyers,  as  store 
owners  let’s  look  into  this  subject 
of  corset  education,  remembering 
that  “a  department  is  only  as  strong 
as  its  weakest  salesperson.” 
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The  slow-growing  movement 
to  coordinate  corset  promo¬ 
tion  with  ready-to-wear  pro¬ 
motion  reached  a  peak  in 
this  Franklin  Simon  window. 


Notewormy  Windows  of  1941 


.Another  example  of 
ready-to-wear  and  cor¬ 
set  coordination.  In 
a  window  series  de¬ 
voted  to  wardrobe 
selections  for  women 
by  the  Grand  Duch¬ 
ess  .Marie,  Lord  & 
I'aylor  included  this 
window  of  founda¬ 
tion  garments. 


And  here  B.  .Altman  fk  Q). 
suggest  the  right,  light  net 
corseting  to  go  under  a  cikiI 
summer  dancing  dress. 


“Give 

pVacatd 

gtea'^er 


in 


Preview  for  Fall 

(Continued  from  page  110) 


15".  Front  and  back  boned.  Dotted 
batiste  and  knit  elastic  side  panels. 
Sizes  35  to  48.  $7.50. 

7809  —  Youthline.  Foundation  de¬ 
signed  for  maximum  control  with 
maximum  flexibility.  Jront  and  back 
of  reinforced  lastik  stretching  up  and 
down  with  side  panels  of  firm  silky 
texture  lastik.  Front  panel  is  boned. 
Talon.  Average  bust.  Low  back. 
Length  17".  Sizes  35  to  44.  $12.50. 


BENJAMIN  &  JOHNES 

5514  is  a  corsette  made  in  fancy 
satin  designed  for  the  average  figure. 
The  divided  uplift  is  made  of  batiste 
and  lace.  Side  panels  are  of  lastik 
openwork.  Low  back.  Bone  front. 
Talon  closing. 

5515— Corsette  of  fancy  batiste  for 
the  average  figure.  Four  sections  of 
woven  lastik.  Boned  front  and  back. 
Lace  uplift.  Talon. 

4499— Satin  lastik  semi-step-in  for 
the  average  figure.  Lastik  side  panels. 
Vertical  stretch  front  and  back.  Boned 
front.  Boneless  back.  Talon. 

4594— .\11  nylon  step-in  for  the  aver¬ 
age  figure.  Nylon  lino  lastik  side 
panels;  reinforced  in  front.  Talon 
closing. 

New  nylon  bras  of  tissue  weight 
are  being  shown  by  B  &  J  also  new 
nets  with  under  diamond  section  of 
satin  are  added  to  the  usual  bra  line. 


BENJAMIN  &  JOHNES 
Corsette  of  satin  lastik  for  average 
figure.  Vertical  stretch  front  and 
back  with  net  lastik  side  panels. 
Boned. 


BON  TON-ROTH  CREATIONS 
(Royal  Worcester) 
Lustercale  semi  step-in;  lastex  sides. 
Boned  front  and  waistline.  Average 
figure. 


Technique  and  Tact  Appreciated 
by  Juniors 


BON  TON— ROTH  CREATIONS 

3496— A  semi  step-in  girdle  with  side 
talon  of  Lustercale,  lined  with  batiste 
lastex  sides.  Boned  front  and  waist¬ 
line.  16".  Average  figure  type. 

3509— Nylon  power  net  sides  with 
satin  lastex  front  and  back  2"  non-roll 
top.  Soft  boning  at  front  top.  For 
slender  figure  type. 

3505— Satin  front  and  satin  lastex 
sides  with  four  sections  of  darleen. 
Lastex  side  and  lower  back  stretch 
vertically.  Free  action  back  stretches 
horizontally.  Semi  step-in  side  talon 
closing.  Boned  front  and  waistline. 
For  average  figure  type. 

6462— Heavy  quality  tu-way  honey¬ 
comb  darleen,  reinforced  in  back  with 
batiste  darleen.  Lace  bust,  reinforced. 
Boned  front  and  back.  Semi-closing 
with  side  talon  hook  and  eye.  Built- 
up  shoulders.  For  Tall  .Average  figure. 

6472— Nylon  Pow’er  Net  and  Satin 
Lastex  with  fagoted  seams.  No  open¬ 
ing.  No  boning.  For  slender  average 
figure. 

6469— Lustercale  with  fine  quality 
lastex  side  sections.  Lace  top.  Stitched 
design  on  front.  Semi-closing  with 
talon  and  hook  and  eye.  Boned  front. 
For  slender  average  figure  type. 
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WORLD’S  LOVELIEST  FOUNDATIONS 


PRESENTS  THE 


lose  ‘ 


•R*T  OF  IT 


Concentration!  That’s  Carter’s  big  news  in  Fall  foundations. 
That’s  your  key  to  maximum  volume  at  minimum  invest¬ 
ment.  How  do  we  know?  We  checked  with  buyers,  we 
analyzed  our  own  sales  figures  . . .  and  found  that  most  stores 
do  70%  to  90%  of  their  total  Carter  business  on  certain  out¬ 
standing  basic  numbers.  These  proven  profit  producers — 
augmented  by  carefully  planned  new  highlights — comprise 
our  new  Fall  line. 


AS  A  RESULT 
CARTER... 


ew  Q/or^  (^ounJaiton  cfito 


WILL  BE  HELD  IN 


Garter  8  cJalo 


180  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  Gty 
July  7  through  July  12 


^^Ixe  Glucaqo  (^ounJalton  cfhc 


Your  Carter  representative  has  the  interesting  details.  Get 
them  now. . .  and  take  the  short  line  to  longer  profits  this  Fall! 


htcago 

WILL  BE  HELD  IN 

Garter  s  cfltou'rooms 
922  The  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  Illinois 
July  28  through  August  8 


FOUNDATIONS 

The  WOliaa  Carter  Co.,  180  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y. — 922  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago — 16  First  St.,  San  Francisco — Home  Elxecutive  Offices;  Needham  Heights,  Msw. 
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THE  HARVARD  REPORT  ON 


HeiuJUi  o^^efU4Atme4tt 
G/mjA  BfiecicJliif  In 

Prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research  of  Harvard  University 
Sponsored  and  Financed  by  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 


^’T^HIS  Report,  published  annually  for  the  past  twenty-one  years,  is  today  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  foremost  authority  on  operating  results  of  department  and 
specialty  stores.  Several  hundred  stores — small  and  large  and  located  in  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country — participate  in  this  study. 

Its  findings  will  answer  hundreds  of  questions  which  daily  confront  retailers 
—questions  on  gross  margin,  net  profit  showings,  payroll,  buying  and  merchan¬ 
dising,  real  estate  costs,  insurance,  supplies,  and  other  expenses. 

'No  other  report  contains  comparable  data  for  checking  your  total  store  operating 
results. 

Send  your  order  today  to  insure  receiving  this  important  guide  as  soon  as  it  is 
off  the  press. 

Price  to  Members . $1.00  per  copy 

Price  to  N on-M embers  $2.50  per  copy 

Quantity  Discounts 

10  to  99  copies . 25% 

100  copies  or  more . 40% 


ORDER  FORM 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
101  West  31st  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  .  copy/ies  of  the  1940  Harvard  Report — “Operating  Results  of  Department  and  Specialty  Stores” 


Individual 


City  and  State  . 

To  facilitate  delivery 
please  remit  with  order 

Add  New  York  City  Sales  Tax  if  Report  is  to  be  delivered  within  that  city. 


S-EfiVIC€  SYSTEM,  INC. 

'^id£o{e/tA  'BuAiftedA 

250  W€ST  57th  ST.,  N€W  YOflK 


is  high-pressured,  every  customer  who  leaves 
with  dissatisfaction— these  mean  lost  sales  and 
by  all  odds,  lost  customers.  Result— a  tax  on 
your  gross  sales  caused  by  sluggish  selling. 
In  a  word:  the  Counter  Tax. 


COUNTER  TAX?  Yes,  Coimter  Tax— the 
tax  on  your  gross  sales  levied  by  slipshod  sell¬ 
ing  and  irregular  cash  handUng  by  your  sales¬ 
people.  Right  at  this  moment  these  practices 
by  yoiur  selling  staff  ore  taxing  your  gross  sales 
from  2%  to  10%.  You  never  get  a  bill  for  this 
tax  nor  do  you  ever  file  a  return  for  it— but  it 
goes  on  day  after  day  taking  its  shore  right 
out  of  your  store's  pocketbook. 

HOW  CAN  THIS  HAPPEN?  The  expla¬ 
nation  is  simple:  Every  customer  who  leaves 
your  store  without  buying,  every  customer  who 


THEN  AGAIN,  UNCHECKED,  uncor- 
rected  violations  of  store  policy  add  to  your 
Counter  Tax.  Every  time  a  customer  does  not 
receive  a  receipt,  a  new  opportunity  is  created 
for  a  stock  shortage.  Result— a  larger  Coimter 
Tax  for  you  to  pay. 


WHAT  ARE  YOU  DOING  ABOUT  THE  COUNTER  TAX? 


In  this  time  of  national  emergency  you  owe 
it  to  yourself  to  take  all  necessary  steps  to 
eliminate  these  needless  drains  on  your  store's 
pocketbook.  Your  known  costs  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness  are  rising  rapidly.  Why  permit  the 
unknown  costs  to  rise? 


in  your  store  at  once.  Let  the  hundreds  of  Will- 
mark  shopping  analysts  —  all  permanently 
employed,  bonded,  and  thoroughly  trained- 
find  out  where  your  Counter  Tax  is  being  paid 
in  order  to  stop  it. 

Don't  wait  any  longer.  You  paid  your  Counter 
Tax  yesterday.  You're  paying  it  today.  Why  let 
it  go  on?  Write  for  full  information;  of  course, 
without  obligation.  Do  it  now. 


Do  as  15,563  other  American  retail  stores  are 
doing.  Put  the  Willmark  program  into  action 
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